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PREFACE 


HE three parts of this book were presented 

as Anthropological Reports Nos. 6, 7, and 8 to 
the Papuan Government. The first two are meant 
in some part to be essays in applied anthropo- 
logy. It will be understood, however, that although 
they are official reports and receive the imprimatur of 
the Government they do not necessarily represent 
Government opinion. The third can hardly profess 
to be practical except in so far as it may help to inter- 
pret a difficult phase of native mentality. 

It will be seen that this last, while mainly theoreti- 
cal, is not in any great degree original. But I will not 
venture to claim any authority for such theoretical 
indiscretions as may appear in a somewhat hastily 


written essay. 
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FOREWORD 


I AM proud to have been asked to associate myself with 
the researches of an old pupil in whose common sense 
and accurate powers of observation I have complete trust. 
At the same time the value of anything I might have to 
say in a brief preface such as this is not clear to me; 
unless indeed this effort is to be regarded simply as 
a piece of magic. Now Mr. Williams is, I gather, 
inclined to include in his very definition of magic the 
fact of its being ‘obviously futile’. Obvious, however, 
as this essential futility may be to the outsider, it is not, 
I presume, perceptible to the perpetrator of the magic ; 
who on the contrary must hope and believe that, by 
letting off his blank cartridge, he will somehow register 
a moral bull’s-eye. My good wishes, then, for what- 
ever they may be worth, are hereby magically projected 
into this little book; and the success which, I am 
perfectly sure, must attend its appearance will un- 
doubtedly be treated by me as in some measure a matter 
of personal congratulation. After all, there can be no 
mote grateful illusion than that of claiming credit for 
the excellence of a pupil’s work. 

What I like especially about Mr. Williams’s treatment 
is that throughout it hits a happy mean between too 
much and too little sympathy with the native point of 
view ; and thus suggests a line of policy which the more 
enlightened type of administrator—and it is common 
knowledge that he flourishes in New Guinea—might 
well consent to follow. The business of a government 
ethnologist is with theory in the first instance, yet with 
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the sort of theory that will directly subserve practice. 
In short, it is at bottom a theory of education that he 
is there to supply—one that of course in such a case has 
an ethnic application, involving as it does the conver- 
sion of a whole people from their traditional ways to 
another set of habits assumed by their instructors to be 
better for them in the long run no less than for every one 
else. Now a theory of education of this kind must be 
neither soft-hearted nor unduly harsh. Our civilization 
cannot afford to play the part of the doting aunt who 
would let the dear child alone to wallow as it pleases in 
its primal condition of impish innocence. On the other 
hand, a tod in pickle is no meet symbol of benevolent 
empire. In its capacity of protector of aborigines, the 
administration must save the native from himself no 
less than from inopportune interference, whether well- 
meaning ort not, on the part of the white man. Given 
the inevitable fact that contact between widely different 
grades of culture has come about and is bound to go on, 
a certain indulgence tempered with firmness offers the 
only means of reconciling stone-age humanity to its 
new lot. 

Mr. Williams, then, so far as I can judge from a dis- 
tance, most helpfully draws attention to the psychological 
nature of the problem confronting those who are 
genuinely for giving these primitive folk a chance of 
self-realization along fresh lines. Even in that part of 
his book which might seem primarily to be concerned 
with economics, the need is emphasized of meeting 
age-long custom half-way. Magic’s twin-sister taboo 
amounts to little more than the presentiment of deadly 
peril attending breach of custom in any and every 
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direction. However tempting on grounds of obvious 
utility the suggested change may be made to appear, 
the primeval conscience protests; and in moral evolu- 
tion reason can never have the better of conscience 
except by humouring it. Primitive conservatism, in 
short, is a force that must be respected as constituting 
the moral fibre of the old-fashioned type of man and 
as integral to his very will to live. Nevertheless, as 
Mr. Williams amply demonstrates in these pages, man- 
kind never stands still; but, socially no less than in 
a physiological way, is subject to a perpetual metabolism. 
Life consists in movement even in the most backward 
community ; and the administrator must be on his 
guard lest he construe such movement as unrest, when- 
ever he has had no part in exciting it, but has to deal with 
it as a spontaneous manifestation of the native genius. 
An instance in point is the strange Vaila/a cult that 
within the last ten years has swept through the Orokaiva 
with the violence of a contagion. The authorities might 
well describe it as a ‘madness’. Yet they are well 
advised to have taken no drastic measures to suppress 
it, preferring to allow time for a scientific diagnosis to 
be made before remedial action, if indeed any be required, 
is taken. With the unfortunate precedent of Pontius 
Pilate before their eyes, governments should be chary 
of applying police-methods to new movements in religion, 
even when the chief priests and pharisees would have 
them force the issue. Speaking generally and without 
special reference to a situation which can only be under- 
stood on the spot, I welcome such an outburst of moral 
energy—moral from their own point of view at any rate 
—as a healthy sign of vitality in a people only too ready to 
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succumb altogether to taedium vitae under those condi- 
tions of more work and léss play—including spear-play— 
which our rule inevitably imposes upon them. In short, 
why not let those aboriginal quakers quake and shake 
to their hearts’ content? For the rest, every anthro- 
pologist will rejoice in a picture of primitive religion 
taken from the life and, moreover, taken at that psycho- 
logical moment when, in defiance of inveterate tradition, 
that creative impulse which is man’s prerogative bodies 
forth fresh symbols whereby to express the love of life 
in all its variety and fullness. 


SHE IWARO *GULT 


A STUDY OF A PRIMITIVE 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


tHe LAROCGULT 


1. Introductory 


Sack the European occupation of Papua there have 
sprung up in various parts of the territory a number 
of new religious cults. At first fairly sweeping the natives 
off their feet in an excess of zeal, and causing the authoti- 
ties some perplexity as to cause and treatment, these cults 
have for the most part gradually subsided, leaving their 
followers apparently little better and little worse than 
before. But, although their most exaggerated features 
have fortunately disappeared, there can be no doubt that 
these movements bring about a permanent change in the 
lives of those whom they reach. They have occurred with 
such frequency and have exerted so wide and powerful 
an influence upon the natives, that we cannot gainsay 
them a practical interest. It is a matter of recognized im- 
portance to examine these movements in a painstaking 
and, if possible, a sympathetic manner, to determine how 
much good is in them, and how much evil, to uncover 
their causes, and to decide what treatment they deserve 
at the hands of the Government. 

In a paper entitled ‘Five New Religious Cults in 
British New Guinea ’,s E. W. P. Chinnery and A. C. 
Haddon have briefly described most of these remarkable 
movements. The earliest of the five, ‘ The Prophet of 
Milne Bay,’ dates from 1893. The second was the Baz- 
gona ot Snake cult of the Northern and North-eastern 
Division (1911-12) ;? the third the ‘German Wislin of 
Saibai’ in Torres Straits (1913); the fourth the Kava 
Keva of the Northern Division (1914) ; and the fifth the 
‘ Kekesi Rites ’ of Manau, also in the Northern Division 
(1914). 

« Hibbert Journal, vol. xv, No. 3, April 1917, pp. 448-63. 


2 Vide also J. H. P. Murray, in Papua Ann. Report, 1911-12, p. 14, and 
A. E. Oelrichs, tbid., p. 129; also Copland King in Amn. Report, 1912-13, 


p. 154. 


4 THE TARO CULT 

Since it was described by Mr. Chinnery the Kava Keva 
cult has consolidated itself and expanded throughout 
almost the whole population of this division, who are 
generally known as the Orokaiva. It is with this move- 
ment that the present report concerns itself; but, as the 
expression ‘ Tato cult’ has replaced Kava Keva in official 
and general use, the movement will be referred to by the 
former name. The ‘ Kekesi Rites ’ of Manau, which never 
attained the same popularity as the Taro cult, will call 
for a passing mention, as matter of great interest though 
small importance. 

The reasons why I attack two subjects which have 
already been dealt with by another investigator should 
be made plain. In respect of the Taro cult, this report 
provides an opportunity for much fuller treatment than 
the scope of a short journal article could have allowed ; 
and in respect of the Kekesi rites I merely add a few 
belated notes to the investigation which Mr. Chinnery 
conducted when the cult was at its height. 

In a previous report 2 I have dealt at some length with 
another movement, known as the Vailala Madness, which 
swept through the coastal regions of the Gulf Division 
in 1919 and 1920. But the Vailala Madness now appeats 
to be on the wane, and very fortunately so in view of its 
especially violent and iconoclastic methods. 

The main facts regarding the above-mentioned dis- 
turbances—for that appears to be a just term—are 
already on record and available. I am not aware, how- 
ever, whether this is the case regarding a recent move- 
ment in Santo, New Hebrides, described by the Rev. E. 
Raff of Vila. Although this is, so to speak, off the Papuan 
beat, it possesses so much in common with some of the 
movements in our own territory that I have ventured, 
with Mr. Raff’s permission, to reproduce his letter as an 
appendix. Over and above these cases there have been 


* For a further account of these rites vide L. A. Flint, Report of A. R. M. 
Toma District, in Papua Ann. Report, 1920-1, p. 48. 
> Anthropology, Report No. IV, ‘ The Vailala Madness and the Destruction of 
Ceremonies in the Gulf Division,’ Govt. Printer, Port Moresby. 
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not a few others of a minor character in which the move- 
ment has been abortive, short-lived, or confined within 
natrow limits. 

The question of how some of these new cults have 
succeeded in obtaining such wide acceptance, and in 
spreading with such wild-fire rapidity, is perhaps of 
greater practical interest than the question of their actual 
origin. With those which have been mentioned this 
swift and all-consuming progress has been their most 
remarkable feature. The Vailala Madness and the Taro 
cult have each in their time and place made a veritable 
conquest, a kind of bloodless victory in which innova- 
tion has met with welcome rather than resistance. It is 
indeed subject for remark that the native whom our 
despairing philanthropist, with his rejected gifts and 
suggestions, always calls an ultra-conservative, should 
leap forward to embrace anything so extremely new- 
fangled as the Vailala Madness or the Taro cult. 

So general has been the adoption of the Taro cult by 
the Orokaiva people that no little confusion now exists 
between new and old; and the investigator is constantly 
perplexed in his endeavours to disentangle one from the 
other. To do so completely is impossible. One cannot 
make a mere abstraction of any complex feature of cul- 
ture ; although it may be in many respects new, still, if it 
will not conform in some manner to the moulds of former 
practice and belief, it will not find acceptance. One 
general aspect of the Taro cult which it behoves us all 
to understand is its acceptability. 

When in regard to this and all the other new cults of 
Papua we observe the suddenness of their beginning 
and the rapidity of their spread, we may be assailed by a 
doubt concerning one of theassumptions of anthropology. 
We only know of those cults which have come into 
being since our acquaintance with the native. We are 
apt to assume that they are all in some manner the result 
of a clash between high civilization and low, in which the 
latter has had its head a little turned. That assumption 
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may be in the main correct. But when we consider the 
manner in which the Taro cult and the others have come 
into being, the easy and obvious way in which the first 
step is taken, and the rapidly increasing momentum and 
wave-like progress of the new movement, we may well 
enough suspect that similar wide changes have swept 
over native civilizations before our own coming. The 
almost absolute stability of native custom has been 
practically a maxim of anthropology. New religious 
cults such as these of Papua may do something to shake 
our faith in it. I may quote a remark—equally heterodox 
—of the Government Anthropologist, Dr. W. M. Strong: 


‘The way in which waves of culture, e.g. the Baigona and the 
Taro cults, have spread temporarily in the Northern Division (and 
also the Vailala Madness in the Gulf Division) makes me think that 
primitive culture is not always the fixed and invariable quantity 
which most Anthropologists seem to assume it is.’ 


Upon the same subject no less an authority than A. C. 
Haddon has written: “ These cults afford a valid ground 
of argument against the very prevalent notion of the per- 
manence of all native institutions and of the supposed 
disinclination of primitive peoples to adopt new ideas or 
new cults.’ + 

From the administrative point of view I have already 
claimed an importance for the study of the new move- 
ments. The Taro cult gives more promise of permanency 
than the others. It has won such wide popularity among 
the Orokaiva, and seems to have rooted itself so firmly, 
that it cannot be regarded as an excrescence upon their 
civilization, but has already become a constituent part 
of it, and one of no small significance. From the strictly 
anthropological point of view there should be as much 
of interest in a new movement as in the customs for 
which we assume a primitive antiquity. It should serve 
as well as they to illustrate the deep-seated habits of mind 
which it is our main object to discover; so that its 


1 A. C, Haddon, loc. cit., p. 456. 
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psychological, as well as its practical, interest will justify 
a full description. 

The method which it is proposed to follow in this 
report may be briefly explained. Sections II-X will be 
devoted to a description of the movement; Sections XI 
and XII will consist of some comments, explanations, and 
suggestions upon it. The whole subject has proved to 
be far more complex than it at first appeared. It would 
not be possible to place one’s finger on any particular fact 
and say, ‘ This explains everything’. Therefore in the 
latter part I have drawn attention to a number of con- 
siderations of various importance, without claiming that 
they afford anything like a complete explanation of the 
phenomena ; and in the former part I have endeavoured, 
even at the cost of some repetition, to make the descrip- 
tion as full as possible. This report is not an essay in 
which the evidence is all strictly relevant to the conclu- 
sions. The descriptive part of it will be found rather to 
outweigh the critical part. But it has been my object, at 
the risk of tedium, to set down all the information, so that 
others may be in a position to form their own opinions. 

Tam much indebted to Mr. Wurth the Resident Magis- 
trate, and to Messrs. Elder and Holland of the Anglican 
Mission, for the information, the result of long-continued 
attention to the movement, which they have placed at 
my disposal, and which has been of considerable value 
in writing this report. 


2. Summary Description 


It was probably in the year 1911 that a native of Tuf, 
climbing Mount Victory alone, encountered a snake, and 
learnt from its mouth some strange facts of life and rules 
of conduct. Like Moses he went down from the mount 
unto the people and imparted to them his new know- 
ledge. The snake was named Bazgona and was, in true 
accord with the common doctrine of life after death 
among those people, a reincarnated spirit of the dead. 
Not only he, but all snakes were henceforward to be 
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called Baigona and were to be treated with affection and 
respect. They must be hailed and welcomed whenever 
they were seen; to kill or eat them was forbidden. 
These taboos extended to a number of other creatures— 
lizards, crocodiles, cuscus, and the like—all of which, 
in native belief, are commonly the reincarnations of 
departed spirits. 

The originator of this cult imparted his knowledge of 
cettain medicines, rites, and taboos to others, and this 
kind of individual initiation was passed on until there 
gtew up a clique of ‘ Baigona men’, who might be called 
priests of the new cult, and who were to be found in 
villages as far north as the German boundary. 

Meanwhile the horde of ignorant and gullible believers 
tapidly increased, comprehending little more of the new 
order than the general taboo regarding reptiles. The 
genuine Baigona men professed to practise healing, but 
there was another side to their activities: there is little 
doubt that they were sorcerers to a man, who held the 
masses in considerable fear and practised an easy kind of 
extortion. Together with other methods of professed 
healing they underwent themselves, and induced in their 
patients, paroxysms of a peculiarly horrible nature. These 
paroxysms became the general vogue among all who 
were affected by the cult, and this, together with the 
practice of sorcery and extortion, led the Government to 
discourage and suppress the movement. The craft of the 
Baigona men was virtually stamped out ten years ago, 
though in the interior of the Northern Division there are 
still to be found regular Baigona practitioners who, with 
a strange amount of confidence in themselves, continue 
to try their cures upon strangely confident patients. This 
ptactice, however, is thought by the natives to be against 
the law of the Government, and is therefore only in secret. 
Despite certain effects which it has left on native custom, 
the Bazgona cult may be said to have died out. On the 
whole one is tempted to class it as thoroughly obnoxious. 

It was very soon replaced by another movement, 
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happily of a less dangerous and disagreeable character. 
This was the Taro cult, of which a brief summary may 
be given here in order that the subsequent discussion of 
its details may be better understood. 

It originated near the mouth of the river Mambare 
tather more than ten years ago, whence it spread through- 
out the Orokaiva people. The name ‘Taro cult’ has now 
established itself in Papua, though it may perhaps give 
a false impression regarding the movement as a whole. 
Taro or ba is the staple food of the Orokaiva, who are, 
like most of the peoples of Papua, almost wholly depen- 
dent on their gardens. 

The new cult came into existence through the visions 
of an individual who believed himself possessed actually 
by the spirits of the taro. In constant communication 
with them, he received their instructions as to the various 
rites which would ensure an ample crop in the gardens ; 
and these rites, which were simple and, through their 
appeal to the stomachs of his followers, agreeable, 
quickly developed into a popular cult. The whole of this 
ceremonial was originally directed toward the placation 
of the taro spirits, and the name ‘ Taro cult’, or worship 
of the taro, was not incorrectly applied. 

But taro worship has not succeeded in spreading very 
far without a marked and significant change. The ritual 
indeed has remained substantially the same, but through- 
out the great majority of the Orokaiva people it is in- 
tended for a placation, not of the taro spirits, but of the 
spirits of ancestors or departed relatives, who are believed 
to control the growth of the taro. The significance of this 
change will be discussed at greater length in another place. 
But it must be understood that the Taro cult in its modern 
and most commonly accepted form is not a worship of 
the taro, but rather of the dead. It retains its close asso- 
ciation with the taro, however, in this way, viz. that the 
vatious fites are expressly meant to ensure, through the 
medium of the spirits of the dead, a prosperous taro crop. 
It is thus at once a fertility cult and a cult of the dead. 
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The rites—they hardly deserve such a name—ate of an 
exceedingly sociable character, consisting typically of a 
singing in concert, to the accompaniment of drums, and 
of feasting with certain new forms of etiquette, the whole 
festive ceremony being known as Kasamba. The songs— 
like so many native songs, unintelligible alike to the 
listener and the singers—would often appear to be, in 
their origin, exhortations or hymns of praise to the taro. 
Certain sects perform distinctive dances, but, except in 
a few instances, the dance has not been highly elaborated, 
and remains a minor feature of the cult. Perhaps as an 
unintentional substitute, the innumerable followers of the 
movement indulged in various kinds of foolish antics, 
with reeling, staggering, and a violent shaking of the head 
and limbs known as jipari. There was no attempt to con- 
trol these actions—trather the contrary—and they com- 
monly ended in mild contortions and paroxysms. Such 
uncontrolled bodily movements do not belong to the 
Taro cult alone, but have been a common and unpleasant 
feature of many of the new religious movements enumer- 
ated above. 

While practically every one has been a willing convert 
to the Taro cult in so far as it meant participation in the 
song and feast, and while perhaps the majority have given 
way at some time or other to the pleasant abandonment of 
the jipari, there is a wide class of Taro experts or special 
exponents of the cult. It is impossible to set a definite 
limit to this class. There are some who are recognized as 
leaders and who ate very strongly ‘possessed’, and others 
who are little more than laymen. However, it is possible 
to include them all under the name of ba-embo, which 
means literally ‘Taro man’. Such men, who, like the 
Baigona men, might be called priests of the cult, officiate 
and lead in the ceremonial feasting; they perform certain 
duties in the taro gardens ; they make a special practice of 
Jipari and similar contortions; and they subject themselves 
to certain taboos. The theory of their conduct is that of 
possession bya spirit, either of the taro itselfor of the dead. 
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A secondary activity of the Taro men is that of curing : 
the drumming and singing, or kasamba, is thought to be 
as efficacious for raising the sick as for raising the tubers 
in the garden. Their reputation as doctors, however, is 
somewhat marred, though not necessarily impaired, by 
the suspicion of sorcery. Still it is fair to say that this 
phase of their craft is not very pronounced. 

In the course of a wide distribution and a life of ten 
yeats it is natural that a complex cult should undergo 
some differentiation. A subject of great interest is the 
otigin of numerous minor sects ; and some of the more 
important have developed an individuality which will 
deserve special description on a subsequent page. 

The name da or ‘ taro’, which belongs properly to 
the actual plant, is used most vaguely and comprehen- 
sively by the natives for the Taro cult itself. To ‘ take 
the Taro’ is to be infected with the cult, to learn the 
points of it from some one previously infected, to be 
possessed by the taro spirit, or, in the more usual way, 
by the spirit of the dead. The new movement is known ° 
simply as Ba or ‘Tato’, just as the former cult was 
known vaguely as Bazgona. In the following pages the 
wotd Taro, with a capital, will substantivally or adjec- 
tivally be equivalent to Taro cult. 


3. Origin of the Taro Cult 


Whete travel is so difficult and communication so im- 
perfect, a new idea must spread itself principally by a 
succession of impacts. It will radiate from the place of 
otigin, but those who dwell on the outskirts of the circle 
will have received their impulse, not directly from the 
centre, but from some intermediate source. Not only 
will the idea itself be changed by the time it reaches them, 
but the credit for originating the idea will be bestowed 
on many and various who were merely agents in its 
transmission. Consequently we find some little confu- 
sion on this point in regard to the Taro cult, and not a 
few who are more or less unwittingly made pretenders. 
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The consensus of opinion, however, leads us back to the 
mouth of the river Mambare, and the name mentioned 
far more frequently than any other is that of Buninia. 
It will be noticed that Mr. Chinnery, who wrote soon 
after the beginning of the movement, names the same 
person as its originator, so that we may very fairly con- 
clude that the honour of the prophet should belong to 
him. 

It is interesting to note, however, that although we 
may be tolerably sure of the identity of the prophet, the 
accounts of the actual visitation, of the way in which he 
came under the influence of the Taro, are somewhat 
varied. According to Chinnery he was, by his own 
expression, ‘ struck down’ by the “ spirit of the Taro ’ in 
his garden at Taututu, on the Mambare, and learnt from 
the said spirit a new kind of ritual. This ritual was to be 
practised by the people on pain of the destruction of their 
garden crops. Mr. Henry Holland, of the Anglican Mis- 
sion, then at Ambasi, learnt that Buninia had been 
visited by the spirit of his father, slain in a cannibal raid 
on the river Kumusi. The slain man, or rather his 
spirit, travelling northwards in search of his son, had 
fallen in with a number of other spirits of the dead at 
Mitre Rock, a solitary and somewhat uncanny fragment 
standing out to sea by the Mambare mouth. Here they 
slew a large cuscus and ate it with taro. What was the 
significance of this ghostly picnic is not altogether appar- 
ent, but after it was over the wandering spirit found his 
son Buninia and revealed to him the elements of a new 
cult, all of which Buninia kept in his head for a while, 
and finally revealed in his turn to a very receptive public. 

It is to be feared that there exists no little confusion in 
the prophet’s head as to what really did happen. I will, 
however, put down the vision which he recounted to me 
when I met him in 1924. This was in the charming village 
of Deboi, where he now lives with his colleague Yaviripa, 
and which is in some respects the head-quarters of the 
cult. In their polite and friendly fashion the villagers were 
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anxious to give what account they could of a subject in 
which they evidently take a great interest. Indeed, with 
tegard to the Tato cult, informants have almost invariably 
tried their best to explain matters which are probably 
as hazy to themselves as to their questioner; for the 
native keeps few things intentionally secret from the 
white man save those which he fears will excite dis- 
approval. Buninia began to describe the dream in which, 
at Taututu, he was first made to realize his possession by 
the taro spirit. He decided to do so with dramatic effects. 
Immediately a number of youths flew off to the near-by 
garden to see to their make-up, while Buninia, his head 
pillowed for convenience in the lap of Yaviripa, lay on 
the ground as if asleep. Soon seven or eight young men, 
gaily bedecked with coloured leaves of Bayoga, Sirori, and 
other Taro ‘ medicines’, form up before him. Some 
carry drums ; others have bundles of taro, thrown over 
atm or shoulder. These youths are the Ba atiti, “ spirits 
of the taro ’, who appeared in human form to the dream- 
ing Buninia; and they are identified individually with 
the various kinds of Taro—Kaiva, Porove, Ovivi, and so 
forth. 

Now they beat their drums and begin to dance. 
Buninia slowly rises, looks in astonishment at the gay 
figures before him, and then, suddenly shouting ‘ Ba, ba, 
ba, ba!’ rushes into the dance. The movements closely 
resemble those of the conventional Orokaiva ballet. The 
young men, dancing two by two, move gracefully and 
with that appearance of power which is so admirable a 
feature of the northern dance ; while Buninia, a dodder- 
ing old man, his person gaily decorated with coloured and 
scented leaves, whirls swiftly through and around the 
couples, still shouting his ‘ Ba, ba, ba!’ When the dance 
is finished the taro spirits deposit their bundles in a heap 
and retire. The dream is ended and Buninia (somewhat 
blown by his exertions) awakes, calls his friends around 
him, and proceeds to distribute the taro which the spirits 
have left behind. 
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Time and again was Buninia visited by the same spirits 
in his dreams. Sometimes they left him the large knitted 
bags, called ase, which are used for carrying taro ; some- 
times the special kinds of pots and dishes in which the 
taro was to be cooked ; sometimes the wooden prong or 
fork with which it was to be eaten. All these things he 
showed to his people and instructed them in their proper 
use. So also he taught them the dance and the various 
other elements, trivial enough, of the new religion. 

But all this did not happen at once. Buninia volun- 
teered the very significant information that from his 
youth up he had been subject to shaking-fits, some mild 
kind of seizures, which were not seriously regarded by 
his friends. According to his own view—about which 
he was entirely confident—these seizures had been caused 
from the beginning by the taro spirits in possession of 
his body, but he had not realized this until it all became 
clear through his dream. 

What might be called the inauguration of the cult 
occurred at Taututu. Buninia was sitting quietly with his 
lime-pot in his lap and enjoying a little stimulant, when 
suddenly he found himself again attacked by one of his 
paroxysms. This time he began to shout, ‘Ba, ba, ba!’ 
te. ‘ Tato, taro!’ His brother, one Oriva, ran to his 
assistance, no doubt much alarmed, but Buninia dis- 
patched him to call together all the neighbouring vil- 
lages. People flocked to the scene from Deboi, Duvira, 
Tsia, and Bebewa. The new prophet continued to shake 
violently. As the people watched him they one and all 
fell into the same condition. Buninia harangued them and 
expounded the doctrines of the taro spirits. He fixed his 
attention in particular on his friend Yaviripa, and cried 
shame upon him for not making a feast. Meanwhile the 
jipari, ot shaking-fit, continued to affect the bystanders ; 
but at Buninia’s word they returned, temporarily at 
least, to their senses, and were dismissed to their villages. 
They all ‘had the Taro’, and the new cult was launched. 

Similar outbreaks occurred again and again. When 
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Buninia was in a state of possession the people would 
swatm around, and, more than touching the hem of his 
garment, would lean on him, and embrace him in their 
eagerness to acquire the influence. When he showed the 
women the taro medicines—mere leaves or weeds—they 
would seize them, rub them over his limbs, and thrust 
them into the string bags which they used for carrying 
the taro; and men would apply their axes and digging 
sticks to his body in order that they might absorb his 
powers. 

The Resident Magistrate came and said that the Baigona 
men were at their games once more. They told him he 
was mistaken, this was something new. So he left them 
to it. Next came the Bishop, who told them there was 
not much harm in the Taro, but that they should give 
up the shaking-fits. When the Magistrate came a second 
time they informed him that they had given up the 
shaking-fits, and now confined their activities to singing 
and dancing. Such was the account given me by Buninia 
and his friends of the early days of the new movement. 
It is probably far from accurate. The sipari, for instance, 
was not abandoned, but merely hushed up, because it was 
recognized that to a white man it was only subject for 
ridicule or disapproval. 

While Buninia probably deserves the honour of orig- 
inating the cult, there is one other rival claimant, so to 
speak, who cannot be dismissed. This is the woman 
Kosivo, now deceased, who was /ovatu, or sister-in-law, 
to Buninia, and also lived in Taututu. According to this 
version (obtained from a different set of informants), 
Kosivo had been visited by the spirits of three men, who, 
fleeing at the first approach of the white men on the 
Mambare, had jumped from the frying-pan into the fire 
by encountering a hostile tribe at Lake Koena, who killed 
and ate them. The spirits of these three returning to 
their home found the woman Kosivo, had sexual inter- 
course with her, presented her (in a manner not made 
very plain) with the spirit of the taro, and left her in a 
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trance as one dead. According to the teller of this story, 
Kosivo was the first recipient of the taro spirit. When 
she died and was buried all the mourners were attacked 
by the jipari or shaking-fit, on the following morning ; 
they had received the taro spirit, and this was said to be 
the real inauguration of the cult. Buninia and Yaviripa 
hotly denied this story, and, after the manner of natives 
who are contradicted by other natives, said it was a lie. 
Buninia claimed that the first real visitation was to him- 
self, and had occurred after the death of Kosivo. 

As for the origin of the actual 7ipari, which forms such 
an important part of the cult, it is, as we shall see, no 
new phenomenon among primitive folk. In this instance, 
however, it may be regarded as proximately an inheritance 
from Baigona. ‘The fashion—for there were fashions in 
patoxysms, although they were supposedly involuntary 
and uncontrolled—was somewhat different, but, as we 
shall find, different fashions were developed even by the 
different sects of the Taro cult. This subject will receive 
a fuller discussion in a later part of the report. 


4. Dissemination of the Cult 


Having described the immediate origin of the cult—a 
matter which even so soon has become garbled and con- 
jectural—I may pass on to the manner of its dissemina- 
tion, which is equally interesting and more certain. A 
professing Taro man is sometimes found to maintain that 
his inspiration and knowledge have come to him direct. 
He will not name the man from whom he has learnt the 
tricks of his trade and received his simple initiation. Such 
a Claim, indeed, is in keeping with the usual theory of 
possession—in so far as that theory is explicit and 
accepted ; for the spirit, whether of the taro or of the 
dead, invades a man’s body of its own accord. It is also 
a natural result of the jealousy and ambition of the 
medicine-man (for that name is applicable enough to the 
exponents of Taro) ; he may give out that his inspiration 
and revealed knowledge have been direct and unaided, 
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because this will give him a measure of sacetdotal in- 
dependence and enhance his reputation for power. Such 
men will say that the Taro travels like the wind (bishi or 
pupu), not with the swiftness of the wind, but with its 
mystery and invisibility. 

It is more usual, however, for the Tato man to admit 
freely that he has learnt from some other Tato man, 
though, as we shall see (pp. 34-7), he almost invariably 
gives an account of a strictly private inspiration as well. 
He learns the rules of the cult from his preceptor, but for 
the immanence of the spirit he has only the spirit itself 
to thank. 

So much at present for the native theories of the 
manner in which the Taro is passed on. In reality the 
movement has spread in two ways. (a) The common 
way is for travellers or visitors to acquire the cult and 
retutn to inaugurate it in their own villagers; this is 
merely contact transmission. (%) The other way is that 
of active proselytism. One or two examples will illus- 
trate these methods. 

(a) Contact Transmission. A certain Home, Taro man of 
importance in the Aiga, or middle Opi, district, names as 
the originator of the cult awoman Simberi, of Gavora, near 
the Mambare (it will be noted that he does not mention 
Buninia). From her it was acquired by Seneni of the river 
Kumusi (an old man, by the way, in whose dour coun- 
tenance are assembled all the attributes of wizardy, even 
to a violent squint). By Seneni the Taro was given to 
Home—at least the rules of the cult were imparted to 
him, together with the knowledge of certain medicines. 
(Communication with the spirits is Home’s own affair.) 
There are three men in Home’s village who have acquired 
the Taro from him, and he names three others, in different 
villages of the Aiga district, who have done the same. 
Thus the Tato cult passes from man to man, and one 
village after another becomes a fresh centre of distribu- 
tion. The Orokaiva ate great walkers and much given 
to visiting their distant relatives. It is in the course of 
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such visits—which are often associated with feasts or 
burials, and accordingly with a good deal of excitement— 
that the new ideas and practices are so readily acquired. 

It is noteworthy that they are passed on very fre- 
quently between relatives. We find an instance of a man 
visiting his wife’s brother in sickness and becoming, 
perhaps against his expectations, a convert to the Taro ; 
of another visiting his mother’s people, and returning 
with the inspiration, which in due course is acquired by 
his brother-in-law. Examples of this nature are innumer- 
able. It is a case of ‘letting your friend in on a good 
thing’. 

(b) Proselytism. The other method of dissemination is 
by the active propaganda of the Taro men. This method, 
although it may attract more notice, has not exerted the 
same steady pressure as the one above described. The 
minor cult of Manau (which will be dealt with at a further 
stage) provides an example. The leaders of it were 
Dasiga and Bia; a prominent disciple was Yavevi, 
adopted son of Bia. To extend the influence of the cult, 
Dasiga, with a large following, descended the coast from 
Manau by the Mambare mouth to the neighbourhood of 
Buna (a distance of some sixty miles), and there conducted 
“services” in Yavevi’s village, creating, one is given to 
understand, a startling but not very enduring impression. 

So again, an interpreter in my employ named Ihipa, 
who was strongly imbued with the Déroga (a variant of 
the Taro cult which prevails in the southern part of the 
Division), set himself out in a tactful and unobtrusive 
way to plant the good seed in the Aiga district, where 
hitherto the Déroga was practically unknown. Almost 
nightly the boy-house was the scene of a Aasamba, with 
its drum-beating and singing, loud, everlasting, and 
happily not unmusical. Ihipa would occasionally be 
seized with twitching and shuddering, and various of the 
younger singers would find themselves unaccountably 
following his example. Then Ihipa would explain to 
them that they had the Diroga: they were his convetts. 
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A scene witnessed in the Aiga village of Korisata is 
typical enough, and will illustrate the way in which the 
Tato cult advances. A party of visitors had arrived from 
the lower Kumusi, which is not more than a good day’s 
journey from Korisata. They were of another tribe— 
Binandele—and the purpose of their visit was principally 
that of reunion with their Taro friends and propaganda 
for the cause. They were led by an old man Tevara, a 
petson of some distinction and a doyen of the cult in 
these patts, and by a village constable named Kove, an 
unusually volatile and excitable character and well known 
to the Government for his energy. 

It has been pointed out that the Taro cult is divided 
into a number of sects. The nature of these will be fully 
treated later on: it is enough at present to say that 
Tevara was of the Kawa and Kove of the Kwere sect, 
both these words being the names of varieties of the 
actual taro plant. In Korisata there was already estab- 
lished a branch of the Kaiva sect under one Siavije, 
which though bearing the same name differed in a good 
many points from the Kawa of the visitors, owing no 
doubt to a long previous divergence. Lastly there were 
the new converts to Diroga, led by my interpreter [hipa. 
Thus there were four parties of Taro men in the village 
at one time, all united by the good fellowship which is 
one of the best characteristics of the movement, but all 
anxious to show themselves off to advantage before the 
others. 

In the first day’s demonstration Kove the village 
policeman was almost alone and quite overshadowed, 
especially by the young and enthusiastic recruits of Diroga. 
He said he would show them, however, and that night 
went on to a village a mile or so distant where his own 
Kivere sect was strongly represented. On the morrow, 
he declared, there would be a ‘ race’, i.e. a competition, 
to see who danced longer and better, and who were the 
more numerous. 

At about noon next day Kove’s patty, heavily rein- 
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forced, made its appearance to the sound of drums and 
conches and their own lusty voices, and took up their 
stand at one end of the village. The accredited Kzvere 
men formed the front rank; behind them were the 
drummers and singers, mete laymen; and behind these 
again a number of girls made use of the opportunity for 
displaying their charms in a dance. 

The Kivere men catty speats. Gripping them tightly 
they reel, shudder, and posture, the spear struck into the 
ground seeming to act as some support, while their faces 
assume exptessions of great agony, which, one sincerely 
hopes, ate largely counterfeit. For the most part they 
remain stationary, though occasionally an individual will 
break away, and brandishing his spear, and swerving in 
and out among spectators and coco-nut palms, perform 
a frantic, staggering citcle back to his place in the rank. 

While these demonstrations of the power of the spirit 
ate continuing, the arrival of the Diroga men is awaited 
from the other end of the village. This rival party has 
been preparing its paint and feathers and characteristic 
decoration of flowers or leaves, and has been practising 
assiduously the steps of the Diroga dance. Now, headed 
by two old adepts (both interpreters of mine who hail 
from the district where Diroga is in vogue), the new con- 
verts advance in open formation toward the waiting 
Kiere men. Their movements are full of grace: they 
ptogress at once rapidly and slowly, bounding forward 
a few yards and then retreating almost as far again. 
There are definite steps to be performed but no com- 
plicated movements ; each dancer moves individually, 
dodging, gliding, or leaping; there is no voice heard 
save an occasional half-stifled ejaculation, a sort of 
whimper which the Diroga men affect ; but every move- 
ment is accompanied by a thrust or jab of the slender 
spear, and the hollow rattles which are attached to it 
maintain a queer accompaniment. Resembling most a 
force in attack, the Diroga party was much more mobile 
than the usually solid phalanx of the Kivere men; their 
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conduct had much more of art in it, and fewer real 
excesses. Considering that they were mostly novices their 
performance certainly did them credit. Foremost among 
them, and evidently very conscious of his own addtess, 
was my newly converted cook-boy, who danced far 
better than he cooked. 

While these two parties were in a manner dancing one 
another down, the Kaiva men, though less strongly repre- 
sented, were not idle. Old Tevara, head of the faction 
from the Kumusi, carried a magnificent spear, very 
weighty, and beautifully polished and feathered. This 
he manipulated as if in a pole dance, and performed grace- 
ful little pirouettes with his feet, all of which, to one’s 
surtprise, cost him no loss of dignity, although he was an 
elderly man and a very large one. Circling in and out 
among the bystanders he would pause from time to time 
to hold his spear horizontally above their heads, in a 
manner reminiscent of benediction. Prominent among 
his followers was his wife, whose movements had more 
velocity if less elegance, and who continually flicked the 
spectatots with a bunch of the crimson-leafed taro medi- 
cine, Tumeni. 

The local faction of Kaiva men had their main repre- 
sentative in Siavije, who, trotting aimlessly hither and 
thither between the several parties of dancers, and 
repeating something over and over to himself, acted a 
part all his own which, it is to be feared, made no great 
impression on the bystanders. 

After the dances, antics, or patoxysms of the several 
sects had continued for some time, there followed a 
general pause in which the Korisata people, forming 
themselves into single file, paraded past the visitors, each 
man shaking the hand of every visitor in turn as he passed. 
Then one of the leaders of the Diroga delivered a harangue 
before Kove’s patty of Kivere men. Prancing back and 
forth before them and menacing them with his spear, after 
the manner of an Orokaiva who wishes to make his voice 
heard, he explained the methods of Diroga, and bade them 
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take no offence at the swift and warlike movements which 
were so different from their own. Kove’s party listened 
with great attention, punctuating the speech with tattoos 
on their drums and with the deep-toned cry, uttered 
simultaneously by all, and resembling a kind of hoot, 
which is the Orokaiva equivalent for ‘ hear, hear!’ or 
‘Amen’. Kove the village constable made his address 
in reply, first insisting on a general silence, which he con- 
sidered due to his status and uniform, and after that the 
hosts and guests, mutually satisfied, mingled and fell to 
upon the real taro. 

Such a scene is common enough. It illustrates the 
keenness which the various sects feel in their Taro, and 
the welcome which is offered to the apostles. What with 
these, and with the impressionable character of the native, 
it is not surprising that a cult, which for whatever reason 
commends itself to native imagination, should spread 
rapidly and far. 

The actual distribution of the Taro cult is in the main 
confined to the Orokaiva tribes. Northwards it seems 
to have stopped short of the Waria people, who while 
possessing many affinities with the Orokaiva, speak a 
different language. It is firmly established along the lower 
Gira, but on the middle Gira it seems to have made small 
headway, partly because of a minor cult of Wo-embo, 
or ‘animal men’, a clique of hunting magicians, and 
partly because of the long-established mission station at 
Deo: 

Commencing from the mouth of the Mambare the 
movement seems to have spread at first in two principal 
directions—up the Mambare itself, and southward down 
the coast. Then it would seem to have penetrated inland 
from the coast by two principal routes—up the river 
Kumusi, and up the thickly populated road from Buna 
through Sangara to Kokoda. To the Aiga, who are a 
comparatively isolated tribe, the Taro cult has found its 
way by both these latter routes, from the east via the 
river Kumusi, and from the south via Wasida, a populous 
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district on the Buna-Kokoda road. The movement has 
long since extended beyond the boundary of the Northern 
Division unto the North-eastern Division on the south. 
After ten years it is still spreading, though with a much 
reduced momentum. In March of 1923 it had first reached 
the village of Kawawoke in the Hydrographet’s valley, 
inhabited by a mountain people who are very distinct 
from the Orokaiva. It has made considerable progress 
down the coast, and recent patties of propagandists had 
even reached the mission station at Wanigela in Colling- 
wood Bay. It is interesting to conjecture what may be the 
ultimate end of the Taro. It has so far made a mote 
general appeal and displayed a greater tenacity than any 
other of the new religious cults of Papua. 


5. Adaptation to Old Belief 


My own investigation of the Taro cult began, without 
any tealization of the fact, at the periphery and worked 
toward the centre. Consequently the opinions formed of 
it at Wasida, among the Aiga, and on the upper Mambare, 
had to be corrected, or rather broadened, to embrace the 
different facts which came to light in the original strong- 
hold of the cult, viz. on the lower Mambare. However, 
the first impressions were not falsified by this later 
evidence. They remain substantially true for by far the 
greater area which has come under the influence of the 
Taro. The fact is that, in the course of its expansion, 
the cult has undergone a very significant change: the 
original doctrines of its founders have been maintained 
only within a limited area. These original doctrines are 
somewhat too unfamiliar for popular acceptance, and 
accordingly, as the movement has advanced beyond the 
personal influence of its founders, it has compromised 
with and adapted itself to previous native belief. 

It is proposed in the present section to deal with this 
change, and, by a digression upon the former religious 
beliefs of the Orokaiva, to show that the change is a 
natural one. 
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From the account of the origin of the cult it will be 
seen that the prophet believed himself possessed by the 
spirit of the actual taro plant. When once the cult was 
set moving many others besides Buninia began to receive 
visitations, and informants who lived in his neighbour- 
hood, i.e. near the Mambare mouth, expressly stated that 
the visitations were from spirits (a/#) of the taro (ba). 
This they realized most commonly by means of their 
dreams. There wete spirits of all the multifarious kinds 
of the taro plant, Kaiva, Porove, Kivere, Ovivi, &c., and not 
only of the taro but of other garden plants as well. It is 
too much to expect cut-and-dried dogma from natives, 
and there is confusion and haziness as to the nature and 
numbers of these plant spirits. There are probably at 
least a scote of varieties of the taro cultivated by the 
Orokaiva, all of them readily distinguished by differences 
of leaf, stalk, or bulb. The taro spirits bear the names of 
these several varieties, but, according to the truly ortho- 
dox view propounded in the head-quarters of the cult, 
there are countless spirits for every variety. They join 
in disembodied forgatherings at the Ba nyasi, or Tato 
villages, Siri, Waiegi, Kome, and Duero—to name some 
of them—which are wooded hills along the picturesque 
coast between Deboi and Ambasi. They throng invisibly 
at the feasts in the real villages. As I was once talking 
with the Taro man Yavitipa (a rare opportunist in debate) 
he informed me that a taro spirit was close by us at the 
moment. He had met the spirit in a dream last night, and 
had been apprised of its intention to join the discussion ; 
now a twitching in his shoulder told him that the appoint- 
ment had been kept. 

Except in dreams the taro spirits are invisible. It is 
noteworthy that in the dreams they always appear in 
human form. In the visions of Buninia, for instance, the 
dancers were taro spirits in the guise of young men. 
Some informants have actually used the expression 
Ba embo, or “Taro man’ (usually signifying the Taro 
specialist), for the taro spirit. A list was given of the 
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vatious plant spirits and the forms in which they 
appeared. Tato (ba), banana (bido), sugar-cane (doz) 
wete men; so also were the ornamental Handoro and 
Laravi (the latter being younger brother to the former) ; 
the betel-palm (dz) appeared as a man carrying a lime- 
pot), the coco-nut (mutari) is a woman; various other 
ornamental or scented plants as young boys.: Such a list 
is too definite and detailed to represent a belief of wide 
acceptance ; vatious seers see the spirits in various 
forms, drawing on theit own imagination. In questioning 
the immediate followers of Buninia I heard no mention 
of a spirit of the dead, i.e. so long as the discussion con- 
fined itself to the Taro cult. On the other hand, though 
making constant reference to the movement in other 
localities, I heard practically no mention of spirits of the 
taro until I reached what was really the home or fountain- 
head of the cult. The one or two isolated allusions which 
formed the exceptions were made moreover with a con- 
spicuous lack of confidence. 

Now the time-honoured religious system of the 
Orokaiva seems to have its basis on a strong regard for 
the dead, a complex of affection, respect, and fear. There 
is a belief in the life after death, though it is not wholly 
pleasant or comforting to the believer. In fact he thinks 
little of his own lifeafter his own death, but far more of the 
after-life of his relatives, who may do so much to prosper 
or to persecute those who survive them. The dead will 
haunt the neighbourhood of their homes in a variety of 
forms, mostly very terrible or horrifying, as those who 
have seen them will testify, and are known among the 
different tribes by a variety of names—binei, sovat, embaki, 
siango, &c. ‘There is of course no perfect consistency 
in native belief on such a matter, though one general 
doctrine seems common to all the Orokaiva: this is the 
doctrine of animal reincarnation. After death a man’s 
spirit reappears in the form of some creature—pig, snake, 


1 Certain of the ornamental plants grown in the gardens were pictured as 
girls. Tumeni, e.g., was the ‘ Sweetheart of the taro’. 
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crocodile, cuscus, fire-fly, for example—which haunts the 
bush, and is regarded as dangerous and, on the whole, 
abominable, but which must not be offended. It is not 
necessaty to deal at any length with this subject of animal 
reincarnation, which is not relevant to the matter in hand. 
The spirit of the dead manifests itself in other ways. It 
may visit the village unseen by human eye; or it may 
come and stand over the sleeper in his dreams, speak to 
him, and leave objects of a very tangible nature by his 
side. 

The practical aspect of the old-time Orokaiva religion 
is largely a placation of the spirits of the dead. It is in the 
garden that the good results become evident ; conse- 
quently we find—dquite apart from the new cult of Taro— 
a number of rites or observances which are intended to 
ensure, through the medium of the spirits of the dead, 
a gteater output in the gardens. The more striking of 
these observances may be enumerated. In the villages 
ate to be seen the karan, or offertory platforms (some- 
times with a miniature ladder from the ground which is 
meant to facilitate the spirit’s access to the morsels of 
decaying food which have been left for it). At the feast 
and dance the spirit of the dead man in whose honour 
they are performed is called upon to be present and par- 
take. When a man dies his spirit, accompanied by 
numerous others, is known sometimes to return almost 
immediately to his garden to play havoc with the taro in 
a sort of huff; and, indeed, it is a practice to lie in wait 
for these ghostly vandals, in the hope that they may be 
overheard discussing the sorcerer who brought about the 
death and so permit of identification and revenge. 
Again, for some reason which was never satisfactorily 
explained, the garden of the deceased is taboo to his 
nearest relatives : they fear some malign influence of the 
spirit upon the vegetables. Lastly, at the actual burial, 
some old man will stand by the corpse as it lies before the 
Open gtave, and pressing with his foot upon that of 
the dead man as if to secure his attention will cry out, 
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‘ Begone now to a good place, not an ill one; a place 
where there are no match flies nor mosquitoes ; where 
there are pigs in plenty, and taro in plenty. Send us pigs, 
and send us taro, and we will make thee a feast’. In- 
stances such as these will show that the native believes 
his food supply to be governed, or at least influenced, by 
the spirits of the dead, and that accordingly he has at least 
one practical reason for seeking their goodwill. It may be 
said definitely that, before the advent of the Taro cult, the 
Orokaiva looked to the spirits of his dead for the prosperity 
of his garden, not to the spirits of the taro itself. 

It is necessary to consider briefly the native conception 
of a ‘spirit’. The words binei, sovai, &c. (p. 25) stand 
generally for the being which in one form or another 
continues to exist after the death and burial of the body. 
It includes rather than coincides with the word ‘ ghost’, 
as it covers a variety of conceptions, from the unseen 
and unsubstantial entities who climb the little ladders and 
dine imperceptibly upon the food offerings, to the rein- 
catnated animals and reptiles of the forest or stream, or 
further, to the indescribable monsters who abduct men 
and women, scatter their wits, and leave them to wander 
in the bush. But all these conceptions have this much in 
common, that they belong to the life after death. 

Now the Taro cult has spread abroad another word. 
atiti; ot rather it has added a new meaning to this word 
Aiga informants and others far removed from the original 
home of the cult sometimes nowadays use the word ati 
as synonymous with the being who survives death. But 
in the Orokaiva tongue a//# stands for shadow, reflection, 
ot the mere appearance of anything, be it dead or alive. 
It does not necessarily imply death, nor does it cover the 
same vivid concept as sovai or binei. The new use of 
the word arises from a misunderstanding. It is acknow- 
ledged to belong, in this sense, to the Taro vocabu- 
lary, i.e. to a set of terms which have been made popular 
by the new cult and ate used freely by those who only 
half understand them (vide pp. 39, 48). Buninia dreamed 
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that he met the a### of the taro plant: those who have 
since been infected by the cult dream, or profess to 
dream, that they meet their ancestors or deceased rela- 
tives. But they sometimes employ the new word a#iti 
(simply because it is fashionable) instead of the old 
words binei, sovai, embaki, &c. The later converts grasped 
the word, but failed to grasp the idea. Buninia’s concep- 
tion of taro spirits seems hardly in keeping with popular 
belief ; consequently it made but little headway. While 
the practices or ritual of the cult offered peculiar attractions 
to the masses, the somewhat new-fangled doctrine was 
unconsciously rejected, or, more accurately, relapsed into 
the old form. 

A few instances may illustrate the close association 
between the Taro cult and the dead. A Taro man of note 
is taking the leading part in a garden ceremony, which 
consists principally in treating the taro with medicines, 
and which is accompanied by the invariable feasting and 
singing. In the songs he acts as choragus or vorsdnger, 
and the repeated theme of them is ‘ Father, give me 
Taro’. He calls on his father, one Sireri, by name to 
stand by in the bush and witness the dancing and con- 
viviality which is going forward in the village. He 
describes to me how from time to time he is visited by 
his dead parent. Lying down to sleep he leaves a plate 
of taro by his side. Presently Sireri comes and eats a 
little, as much as a rat might nibble, for instance, and 
then gives his son a leaf called Moso for taro medicine, 
telling him to leave a fragment in the hole where the 
taro-top is to be planted. The dreamer does not see his 
father but hears his voice, and then wakes to find the 
leaf of Moso in his hand. 

Another Taro man tells how he acquired his knowledge 
from his brother-in-law, named Panjari. Panjari had been 
visited in his sleep by the sovai of his father and mother. 
They had taken him away with them to the sovai-ta-na, 
or ‘ the ghost village ’, and there given him taro medicine 
and pig medicine, with instructions how to use them for 
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his success in gardening and hunting. Panjari awoke from 
his sleep with these medicines, or at least the knowledge 
of them, in his possession, and in due course had passed 
them on to my informant. But the disciple cuts no ice 
without an inspiration of his own; so my informant in 
his turn receives dream visits from his own parents, and 
together they go into the gardens by night to beat the 
drums and sing, to make sznogu, as they call it, amid the 
taro. Another old man of the same village, anxious to 
bear out the evidence of his friend, declared he had heard 
this mysterious “ogz, and had screwed up his courage 
to the point of investigating it: before he came near 
enough to see the performers, however, they had taken 
flight and scattered. That the dead drummers were really 
in the garden is hardly more improbable than that a 
native should have ventured to investigate anything so 
spookish. But both stories, although hovering strangely 
between belief and fantasy, indicate that the concern of 
the Taro man is here with the spirits of the dead, not of 
the taro. So, again, we hear a Taro man crying as he 
holds up the shoot before planting, 
Aiaka, mamaka, apije 
Mother, father, grandfather 


Ba nato kundo-gumbu 
taro mine bring 


Durate buroda piata unani 

Set down in the garden, grant. 
And we see, in the ba oro, ot meeting-houses of the Taro 
men, little racks or platforms with food offerings, which 
they tell you are for the spirits of the dead. Lastly, in his 
subsidiary role of doctor, we see the Taro man, having 
practised all his remedies to no avail, setting up a spear 
with a bundle of rich ornaments for a placatory offering 
to the sovai who is afflicting the patient. 

Such instances could easily be multiplied, but these are 
enough to show the trend which Taro medicine has 
taken. The original doctrine of the taro spirit seems to 
have survived principally in the neighbourhood of the 
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Mambare mouth and at a few points along the coast. 
Elsewhere, so far as my own investigations go, it has 
been diverted into the old well-worn channels of primitive 
Orokaiva belief. At Bakumbari, a coastal village not far 
south of the Kumusi, an informant explained, in the 
usual way, that he had been possessed by, and had 
received the Taro from, his dead father. He seemed 
totally ignorant of the idea of possession by the ba atitz, 
and when asked whether his ideas were the same as 
Buninia’s on the matter, answered that “ he knew nothing 
of Buninia’s teaching’. In Buninia’s village the question 
of Taro orthodoxy came up for discussion. Yaviripa, 
who is a mote alert and observant man than Buninia, 
knew well enough that other people did not see eye to 
eye with him. He did not deny that they might be 
possessed by the spirits of their dead, but he said that 
they were not true Taro men. He apparently found no 
serious cause for complaint in that the teaching of the 
originators had been misunderstood; but what made 
him really indignant was that some people to whom they 
had ‘ given the Taro’ should say that ‘ Buninia and 
Yaviripa really saw the spirits of the dead when they 
thought they saw the spirits of the taro’. Buninia dis- 
missed the matter shortly by saying these others were 
liars. 

It has been necessary to deal at length with this adapta- 
tion to old belief, and to discuss the matter at this stage 
in the report in order to prevent the confusion which 
would arise unless these differences of doctrine were made 
clear. It is not that any violent schism divides orthodox 
from unorthodox: doctrine is with the native a matter 
of less importance than practice, and the general practice 
of the Taro cult has remained the same. We may there- 
fore proceed to examine the cult as a whole, and without 
troubling ourselves upon this difference of belief among 
its votaties, viz. as to whether their inspiration comes 
from, and their worship is due to, the spirits of the taro 
ot the spirits of the dead. 
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6. Prophets and Converts 


The means of disseminating the Taro cult have already 
been discussed in general terms : we have seen that they 
ate (a) contact transmission and (b) active proselytism. 
In this section it is proposed to deal with the individual 
Taro man, and especially the way in which he becomes 
a Taro man. It is obvious to the native as well as to our- 
selves that the cult is passed on from one man to another, 
but it is generally claimed by the convert that he has 
received direct inspiration as well. Accordingly we may 
discuss the individual acquisition of the Taro under two 
headings, (2) Communicating the Taro, and (6) Direct 
Inspiration. Further, it will be of course understood that 
what is here set down is in the main the native’s own 
explanation of these processes. 


(2) Communicating the Taro. We have seen (p. 15) 
how Buninia in the early days not only instructed the 
people but communicated an influence to them by 
physical contact. There are many similar instances. 
Mere propinquity is enough. Thus we hear of a well- 
known character of the Wasida district, one Sihure 
(perhaps somewhat abnormal and on that account all the 
mote celebrated as an exponent of the Taro), sitting sur- 
rounded closely by his friends who are anxious to receive 
the influence. Sihure chews betel very intemperately, 
until in due course the jipari or shaking-fit attacks him, 
and is unaccountably transmitted to the others who 
ctowd around. Such an incident is easy to understand, 
but in others the connexion or the medium of transmis- 
sion seems mote than a little fanciful. A recognized 
instrument of passing on the Taro is the lime-pot: the 
mastet allows the prospective disciple to make use of his 
spatula and lime, and presently he, the latter, finds him- 
self possessed. A man Taimi used to receive visits from 
the binei of his mother, and would constantly be afflicted 
with jipari. The way in which he communicated this 
Jipari to a friend is worth recording in that it shows what 
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remote associations may seem causally effective to a 
native. Taimi happened to leave his lime-stick in his 
house ; his mother, or his mother’s spirit, spat on it ; 
subsequently Taimi prodded his friend in the stomach 
with the stick, by now in some manner galvanized, and 
his friend was seized with a paroxysm. 

I have already referred to certain individual Taro men 
of distinction. The number of those who follow the cult 
in the Northern Division is not to be computed, but 
there ate among them men of distinction and reputation 
who may be called leaders and who might be if necessary 
catalogued. Their pre-eminence is due partly to their own 
personality (for it is not every native who has the makings 
of a magician), and partly to mere priority. Thus, if one 
man communicates the Taro to another, the latter will 
probably recognize the former as his superior. This 
respect for superiors may sometimes take a comical 
turn. To see a Taro man, his face covered with paint and 
his limbs with streaks of clay, his body stuck about with 
sptigs of coloured leaves, and his wits bemused by 
betel-nut—to see such a man offer a grave salute, in the 
exaggerated style of the Native Constabulary, to his 
superior, whose attire and demeanour even outdo his 
own, is almost as diverting to the European as it is im- 
pressive to the native. This habit of deference to the 
initiator results in a sort of hierarchy, very ill-defined, as 
might be expected, because the cult shows such a ten- 
dency to split up into minor sects, but nevertheless 
containing the seeds of an interesting development. 

The disciple sometimes has to undergo a kind of 
ptobation. Having once acquired the Taro he must, for 
a considerable period (until, indeed, it is thoroughly 
established or ingrained into him), observe certain 
taboos. The chief of these is the taboo against washing. 
There are instances in which the enthusiastic acolyte 
forgoes the pleasures of a midday bathe for as long as 
eight months. When the Taro cult had crept insidiously 
into one of the mission schools, its presence was first 
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detected—among a class of well-grown young females— 
by the missionary’s nostrils. The reason for this taboo 
seems to lie in the supposed efficacy of running water, 
which will not only cleanse away impurity, but also carry 
off and dissipate the mana of the prophet. It is in keeping 
with this idea that the Taro novice be allowed, if neces- 
saty, to wash in s#//, swampy water. The taboos which 
are incumbent upon the professing Taro man will call 
for further description. The probationary taboo against 
washing should normally come to an end only with the 
permission of the superior who has been responsible for 
the novice’s entry into the cult; but it must not be 
supposed that this rule is carried out in any strictness. 

Tt sometimes happens that an aspirant grows tired of 
the restrictions which are imposed upon him ; and even 
a qualified Taro man may voluntarily break through them 
and zpso facto relinquish his status. Thus we find ‘resigna- 
tions’, sometimes because of the constant tiresome 
Jipari, sometimes because of the taboo upon bathing, 
sometimes because the temptation of forbidden foods 
cannot be resisted. One man said he had given over the 
Taro because he was hungry for eels, ohiti, which are 
banned to the faithful. Another, wounded in a village 
affray and temporarily incapacitated, had obtained a sort 
of absolution from the man who introduced him to the 
cult, and by bathing in a stream thus automatically ceased 
to be a Taro man. 

It is entirely in keeping with native custom that pay- 
ment should be made by the initiate to his superior, 
though such payment does not seem to be necessary or 
invariable. At any rate, it is not so much that the master 
makes a charge, but rather that the disciple makes a gift 
in return for services rendered. It is said that the improve- 
ment in the taro crop will amply justify the gratitude of 
the new Taro man to his teacher. 

A man of Katuna—now a veritable hot-bed of Taro— 
had visited Buninia in the early days of the cult. Sleeping 
in the master’s house he shook and dreamt simultane- 
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ously, and awoke to the realization that he had received 
the Taro. When subsequently Buninia paid a visit. to 
Katuna, all the friends of the recent convert contributed 
to the reward—a pig and a number of ornaments. 

I have known an old man express himself delighted at 
his son’s conversion to Diroga, declaring that he meant 
to reward the man who had initiated him. When we hear 
the initiator declaring (probably with truth) that he 
means to make a return present to the old man, we under- 
stand that the payments—if so we may call them—are 
neither formal nor exacting. The payments for ‘ curing ’ 
are sometimes of a different character, and will be referred 
to again. 

(2) Direct Inspiration. It has been said that the Taro 
man, besides acknowledging his debt to another Taro 
man befote him, commonly claims to receive a direct 
inspiration of his own. ‘ Taking the Taro ’—as the ex- 
pression goes—means primarily being possessed by the 
spirit (either of the taro itself or of the dead), and the 
first symptom of this possession is some kind of involun- 
tary movement of the body, perhaps nothing more than 
a twitching of the shoulder. This usually takes place in 
the learner while he is in some close association with the 
teacher, i.e. the latter communicates the ‘ Taro’ to the 
former. As we have seen (pp. 31-2), contiguity or contact 
of some more or less remote association is required be- 
tween the two. But it is not merely a sort of spiritual 
transfusion. Ideas are a little mixed on this point, but in 
the great majority of cases it appears that the learner is 
possessed by a different spirit from that which possesses 
the teacher. (This presumption on the part of the native 
makes it difficult for him to explain why the possession 
of any man usually takes place through association with 
one already possessed. ‘The reason seems obvious enough 
to us, but perhaps is not sufficiently profound for native 
metaphysics. At any rate this point was never satisfac- 
torily explained.) 

Besides being indebted to the teacher in this somewhat 
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vague manner for his actual possession, the new Taro 
man may receive from him certain ‘ medicines ’, and will 
learn from him the various points of Taro ritual. The 
latter, of course, he can see with his own eyes, as in the 
Taro cult there is little secrecy. 

But now there follows, almost invariably, the stage in 
which the new initiate dreams; and in his dream he has 
communication with the spirit, his own particular visitant 
and benefactor. In the course of these communications 
he receives all over again the medicines and the ritual of 
the Taro, but yet, as we shall see, with some little point 
of difference. Several examples of such dreams have been 
given already, and more of them will appear incidentally 
in the course of the report, so that it is not necessary to 
describe any at this moment. The study of native dreams 
is in itself an interesting one, and the Orokaiva has his 
own methods of interpreting them, which incidentally 
provides a valuable illustration of the logic of magic. 
Suffice it here to say that the Orokaiva believes in dreams, 
i.e. he believes that they are true portents of the future, 
that they contain reliable messages for the present, and 
that in them the spirits may appear to the dreamer. 
Further, he believes not only in his own dreams but in 
those of others. When we add to these facts the chicanery 
of the magician, we can understand why the Taro man 
always publishes abroad his own dream, which will place 
a supernatural sanction upon his supposed inspiration. 
Indeed, it is a habit to call in the dream to reinforce a 
statement. There is a certain legend, that of the man- 
slayer Totoima, which is widely known among the 
Orokaiva. When I first heard it I asked my informant 
(a young man) where he had got the story, and believed 
him when he said that he had dreamt it. Subsequently 
I heard that tale from a dozen different informants in a 
dozen parts of the Division; the young man had merely 
desired credit for its invention. It is not altogether im- 
probable that natives, excited by new experiences, upon 
which their thoughts dwell overmuch by day, might 
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dream of them also by night ; but we cannot avoid con- 
cluding that a great deal of this supposed dreaming is the 
deliberate figment of a very wide-awake set of schemers. 
Even while this is so, however, the fact remains that the 
dream, true or false, goes a long way to convince the 
credulous native ; and it might be forcibly argued that 
large and important movements—like this Taro cult, for 
example—have often had their beginning in nothing more 
than the mere accident of a dream. 

It was said that the visionary, whose vision is little 
more than a reproduction of what he has learnt from the 
teacher and observed with his own eyes, still adds some 
little detail of his own. Thus a Taro man, who makes no 
secret of the fact that he received instruction and medi- 
cines from another, announces that his father has appeared 
to him in a dream and made known the secret of a new 
medicine, leaving a fragment in his sleeping hand. 
Another has had a series of dream visits from a certain 
female relative named Bagani. She has left behind at 
different times the wood-plate bezaia, the taro-fork orai, 
the small cooking-pot, &c., all of them utensils belonging 
to the Taro etiquette. But he has another distinctive 
dream-gift. Clearing in his garden one day he came across 
a stone and merely set it aside. That night the woman 
came to him in a dream and told him the stone he had 
passed by was a Taro stone ; it bore her name, ‘ Bagani ’. 
This name the dreamer was to assume for his own. He 
must keep the stone, and when the taro was being 
planted out place it on the platform (karav) at the edge 
of the garden. It is by such distinctive touches as these 
that the Taro men gain individuality. They hanker after 
a little independence. Some new medicine, some odd 
detail of procedure, will give it to them, and, what is 
mote, bolster up their claims by making it appear that 
they are really inspired and in direct communication with 
the spirits. Constant added touches or minute changes 
have in course of time given rise to the sects or denomi- 
nations, and perhaps to the more or less pronounced 
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variants of the cult which will be later described in 
section 10. The following pages will give an account of 
the various points of Taro ritual which have been passed 
on from one exponent of the cult to another, and which 
have been from time to time republished, so to speak, 
by the dreamer. 


7. Ritual and Practice 


The singing, drum-beating, and feasting—no very 
exacting ceremonies—which constitute the chief ritual 
of the Taro cult, are together known as kasamba. The 
word is one of those made popular by the new cult, and 
is freely used in outlying parts of the Division by people 
who are as ignorant of its real meaning and derivation 
as I am myself. At a large Aasamba the scene is little 
different from that of the ordinary Orokaiva feast, except 
for a new style of singing, a certain exaggerated etiquette 
in the setting forth of the feast, and the excesses of those 
who lose control of themselves. 

Hospitality seems always to have been a cardinal virtue 
with the Orokaiva, as indeed with most natives. A 
village takes a just pride and pleasure in feasting its 
neighbouts, and long before the day of the forgathering 
there have been platforms conspicuously placed for the 
accumulation of the victuals. The taro and other garden 
products are gathered with a touch of ceremony which 
was ptobably absent in pre-Taro days. Led by the 
ptincipal Taro man, the whole village files out to the 
gardens and retutns with a load of tremendous tubers, 
while the drummers who accompany the party thump 
their drums with an odd mixture of solemnity and 
jubilation. The guests, when they arrive, are hailed 
clamorously with shouts of ‘Oroda, oroda!’ which is the 
distinctive cry of the Taro men; and the youths of the 
village will rush hither and thither, brandishing their 
weapons, and tearing down banana leaves or coco-nut 


« One informant said that kasamba meant originally the ‘ junk ’ of taro, i.e. 
the cooked fragment of appropriate size. It is a point of Taro etiquette to cut 
up the taro into somewhat smaller junks than used to be the fashion. 
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branches for their guests to sit on. Meanwhile the guests 
file into the village, headed by some old warrior with his 
stone club upon his shoulder, and if they are well-bred 
Orokaiva all this stormy welcome will not provoke so 
much as a flicker of response in their faces. They sit down 
abruptly, forming a shallow arc, and once seated seem to 
relax their gravity as their hosts ply them with betel-nut. 

Possibly a special platform or house, a sort of band- 
stand, has been erected for the occasion. This is called 
ba oro, i.e. ‘ Tato men’s house’, and is meant for the 
somewhat exclusive use of the accredited Taro men dur- 
ing the day, and for the chorus which is to continue 
throughout the night. The singers will crowd about a 
fire in the centre of the floor ; if the night be cold, they 
will sit more comfortably in the ascending heat of fires 
on the ground beneath. One man after another leads, 
singing a stave or two with the truly musical voice of the 
Orokaiva, and as, or almost before, he finishes, the whole 
chorus bursts forth with the refrain. The drums beat 
the distinctive Taro rhythm, viz. two equal beats fol- 
lowed by a pause equivalent to one of them, or time of 
three with the third beat missed. This rhythm, I believe, 
is used throughout the whole Division by the Taro 
singers, and, as far as I know, exclusively. It is the same 
rhythm as that of the dance baruga, practised long previous 
to the advent of Taro, save that it is considerably slower. 
According to one informant, the Taro measure had been 
specified, like other details of the cult, in a dream. The 
drums are tuned with no little care, the lizard skin being 
tautened with lumps of beeswax until the correct tone is 
obtained. Shell trumpets are blown by one or two boys, 
whose enthusiasm is not unequal to the immense staying 
power which this instrument demands ; but too often 
the shell trumpet, which admits of no tuning, shatters the 
harmony of the concert, and one can understand why a 
distracted missionary lit his Primus stove and placed it 
by his reading-lamp so that its roar might drown the 
discords of the kasamba. 
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The singing is called sometimes Aasamba, sometimes 
tinogus the second word, like the first, is one of the new 
Taro vocabulary, presumably belonging to the Binandele 
dialect, but used nowadays by Taro men among the Aiga, 
for instance, in preference to their own word peungu. As 
so often with native songs, the meaning is very obscure, 
even to the singers; and sometimes the theme, when 
it is discovered, appears somewhat beside the mark. 
Mr. Elder writes, regarding the Taro songs, ‘ some of 
them had little or nothing to do with taro. One for 
instance ran, “Pm a duck, I’m a duck, a jamb in the 
rivet, ma duck” ’. And he not ineptly adds, ‘ I fancy 
the Taro worshipper who composed that song must 
secretly have been an unbeliever, and a bit of a humorist’. 
But very commonly the song consists of a series of apos- 
trophes to the taro, a kind of salutation or hailing of it 
by name, with the cry of welcome, ‘ Oreda!’ which is 
a countersign of the cult. Thus one may hear, ‘ Oroda 
Kaiva, oroda Porove, Ovivi !? &c., in endless musical repeti- 
tion ; or ‘ Ba de aja borejo’, “ Mother taro increase ’, and 
similar phrases, little canticles in which praise, exhorta- 
tion, and prayer are combined. Very often it is futile to 
search too deeply for a meaning, because the words of 
the song have been learned by rote, and so confused in 
the course of transmission that they have become little 
better than gibberish. But whatever their meaning or 
lack of it, the songs are understood to contribute in some 
way to the growth of the taro; and some informants 
have declared that the Taro spirits heard them and 
responded. 

As the Taro men have adopted a new name for the 
feast—kasamba instead of the old-fashioned pora—so they 
have introduced certain new formalities into the conduct 
of the feast. Taro must be cut up into small lumps ; when 
cooked it must be ranged in a row of boat-shaped wooden 
dishes eo, or the large platters made of canoe-board and 
called betaia ; from the earthenware cooking-pot it must 
be transferred to the wooden dish by means of the 
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wooden fork or prong called orai; the really correct 
implement for peeling it before cooking is the black 
oyster-shell yowa. These very trivial points are accorded 
a good deal of importance, because, one and all, they 
have been impressed upon the Taro men by the spirits. 
One man, for instance, met his deceased émbo, or maternal 
uncle, in a dream, and was directed to make ‘ forks ’ from 
a cettain kind of tree named aima. The forks, of which 
there was now a large supply in the village, were merely 
pointed pieces of wood, painted a dull red with clay ; 
but they appeared to possess a sanctity out of all propor- 
tion to their appearance or utility. It would be impossible 
to tell how often forks, wooden dishes, platters, and so 
forth have been bestowed upon various dreamers by the 
spitits of the taro or the spirits of the dead. 

It has been said already that dancing is not a marked 
feature of the Taro cult, although the Orokaiva have 
developed the dance to an admirable degree of perfection 
in their older ceremonies. Hitherto the devotees of the 
cult have been only too ready to find satisfaction in the 
absurd and sometimes hideous antics which are presently 
to be described. Some sects perform a stationary and 
others a sort of processional dance, both of which com- 
pare very unfavourably with the graceful and animated 
ballet which is the best product of Orokaiva art. There 
ate, however, certain dances belonging to minor sects 
which seem to conform to the older style. Buninia him- 
self originated such a dance, which has already been 
mentioned (p. 13). Yavevi, a disciple of the Manau cult, 
used to perform with his followers one of unusual com- 
plexity. The Hohora, or ‘ Rooster’, men reproduced in 
a nature dance certain characteristic actions of the domestic 
cock, and theits was one of the prettiest performances it 
has been my good fortune to see among Orokaiva 
dancers. But it is still true that the dance is, as yet, only 
a minor and ill-developed feature of the cult. The Taro 
men prefer as a rule to sit down as they sing. A sinogu 
ot kasamba may be merely impromptu, when it is per- 
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formed in one of the men’s houses, oro, which is usually 
no more than a roofed platform. In the event of a large 
festival, a ba oro, ot Taro house, will be constructed for 
the occasion, and after the feast this structure may remain 
as in some sort a temple of the Taro. It is frequented 
(not always exclusively) by the accredited Tato men and 
their professional visitors ; it is the scene of recurring 
Rasamba; and in some cases it is the place for food offer- 
ings to the spirits. A miniature platform will sometimes 
be found in the roof gable, with a dish of taro and dried 
fish, to which the spirits help themselves, betraying their 
presence, I am told, by faint ‘sip sip’ noises, like the 
chirping of the geckos which haunt all native houses. 
In the ba oro a Tato man will sometimes sit alone, be- 
labouring his drum and shaking his rattled spear. This, 
for reasons which he probably cannot explain, will please 
the spirits and induce them to prosper the taro. 

Besides the very congenial duties of singing and eating, 
the Taro man has certain more directly useful tasks. 
These consist especially in the use of his medicines. 
Ba sivo, or magical fertilizers for the taro plant, were 
known long before the present cult came into being. 
One can often see in them a kind of logic, that of homoeo- 
pathic magic. For instance, there is a certain plant named 
lori bahiva which bears a striking resemblance to the taro, 
but differs from it in being much larger and tanker. 
These qualities are just what the gardener requires in his 
vegetables, so he drops a fragment of Iori bahiva leaf in 
the hole before he drops in the taro shoot. This is merely 
an example: there are medicines without number for 
taro, sugat-cane, yams, and all the other products of the 
garden. The Taro men, being in a manner specialists, 
savants, and horticultural as well as spiritual leaders, 
make great play with this means of advancing the crops. 
The pharmacopoeia is an extensive one, and each Taro 
man will name half a dozen well-known ba sivo—common 
ptoperty of all who follow the cult—and probably, if you 
engage to keep his secret, one or two private medicines 
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of his own. The former, about which there is no prto- 
fessional secrecy, ate regularly associated with the taro 
as stock medicines. The most conspicuous is Tument, 
the crimson amaranth, which so often adds a touch of 
gay colour to the garden clearing. Another is the wild 
thyme Bayoga, which is also planted in the garden and 
which stood, as I learn from Mr. Elder, for the taro of 
the taro spirits. Other ba sivo are used in the manner 
I have already described for Iori bahiva, viz. by planting 
fragments of them together with the taro shoot; and 
with others again the method of applying or administer- 
ing the tonic seems almost incomprehensibly indirect. 
One Taro man possessed (in secret partnership with his 
nabori ot brother-in-law) a medicine which must be 
rubbed upon the sharp-edged oyster shell, in order to 
impart some vigour to the taro plant as its drooping 
leaves were ptuned off with this implement. A more 
usual method of administering the medicine is to chew 
it with betel-nut, and then to spray it from the mouth 
over the plant. 

A scene witnessed in the Aiga country is in many ways 
typical of the Taro cult, and in it we may see the medicine 
man at one of his characteristic tasks. A number of guests 
have assembled in the village of Totemaburari. The night 
and much of the forenoon have been spent in singing 
Taro songs, but still the revellers, whose endurance is 
greater than the jazzer’s, show no signs of exhaustion. 
The principal Taro man, named Home, has been of late 
visited by his deceased father and has awoken to find 
a fresh supply of medicines in his hand. He now carries, 
strung together, a number of tiny packets, each neatly 
done up in a wrapping of green leaf, and each a very 
sizable mouthful. Upon close examination the packet 
proves to contain a somewhat repulsive hotchpotch, or 
rather salad, of five taro medicines, which have been 
already chewed with betel, spat out, and wrapped in the 
tidy, fair-seeming, little parcels to await a second chewing. 
At about noon Home, supported by two assistants who 
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are like himself qualified Taro men, and attended by some 
twenty boisterous youths, sallies forth to perform the 
business of the day. This is nothing less than a wholesale 
medical treatment of the taro. Pushing rapidly through 
the garden, Home is seen to stoop and spray the medi- 
cines from his mouth over the taro leaves. He is con- 
tinually tearing the husks from betel-nuts, which are 
necessary both to keep up his spirits and to ensure a 
suitably liquid medium for the ba sivo, and continually 
plies himself with the little green packets which contain 
the da sivo itself. Here and there he pauses to break off 
some of the larger leaves (for the taros are well advanced 
and almost shoulder high). His two associates are simi- 
larly engaged, and meanwhile the chorus of young men, 
armed with their drums, are following or crowding 
atound. The progress of the party is rapid and almost 
reckless: in reality the ceremony must conduce rather 
to the destruction than the growth of the taro, for the 
young drummers care little where they trample. The 
heat of the overhead sun is beyond endurance. The 
thirsty young men tear down bunches of sugar-cane and 
pounce upon the water-melons, regardless of their 
owners. One vociferous old woman stands in valiant 
defence of her melons, and a number of girls run on 
ahead to pluck their betel-pepper before the all-devouring 
chorus has reached it. But there is no lack of goodwill 
and mertiment, and when, after almost two hours of this 
exceedingly strenuous employment, the Taro men return 
to the village, it is to partake of the feast which concludes 
almost every native ceremony. 

The rationale of this Taro ceremony is no more clear 
than usual. The five constituents of the medicine in the 
small packets were, one ventures to say, entirely useless 
—like the vast majority of native medicines. But for each 
of them, if we could discover the idea of their inventors, 
discoverers, or patentees, there is no doubt some frail 
bond of magical logic which made them obvious and 
proper medicines for taro. The breaking of the leaves 
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was explained by Home in the following way. As the 
taro apptoaches maturity the outer leaves should droop 
and fall. He desired an early ripening of this particular 
crop, and felt that, by breaking off some of the larger 
leaves here and there, he would expedite the general 
falling of leaves which would indicate that the tubers 
were ready. 

Some of the medicines used by the Taro men are 
apparently meant, not to stimulate the taro itself, but to 
provoke the shaking-fit or jipari in the Taro man. It 
may perhaps be felt that, by contributing in some way to 
the power of the latter, they contribute also, though in- 
directly, to the prosperity of the former. However, a 
Taro man of Wasida showed me, in strict secrecy, eight 
jipari-kore, ot ‘ shaking medicines ’, which were intended 
primarily to produce in him the condition of jipari. 
They included the amaranth (Twmeni) and the flame- 
coloured coxcomb (Sirorz), both of them taken in the 
form of a cold infusion. The first, my informant said, 
gave him a headache. 

Hovere, a wild verbena (?), and Derega, a very harmless- 
looking grass, were taken in a curiously indirect form : 
their seeds were burnt with lime which was subsequently 
taken with betel. Considering the method of lime- 
burning, it seems hardly possible that any effect could 
be produced on the lime by a few grass seeds ; neverthe- 
less, it was claimed that Hovere was a strong medicine. 
Two others, both creepers, were said to affect the legs 
of the Taro man. It has not been possible to have these 
various plants analysed, but I venture to think the labour 
of analysis would be largely wasted. As the number of 
native medicines is already so great, and as new medicines 
ate constantly being added to the list, and as the reason 
for their efficacy, where it is understood, turns out to be 
simply magical, one may venture to say that in the vast 
majority of cases there is nothing in them. Empirically 
the native may discover stimulant or poisonous proper- 
ties in certain plants, but in nine cases out of ten— 
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probably much more often—the effect which he attri- 
butes to his medicine, i.e. the jipari, is due to a complex 
of excitement, bad example, and betel-nut. 

As certain medicines are prescribed for the Taro man 
either to increase his own power or else to be transmitted 
by him to the taro itself, so on the other hand there are 
many restrictions placed upon him for negative, but 
similar, reasons. He is in fact dieted with some strictness, 
and the reasons which govern these food taboos are 
worth considering. In a great majority of cases the man 
who observes the taboo is completely ignorant of any 
logical basis for it: he has learnt it by rote, so to speak, 
having received it as part of the cult from his instructor, 
and not only has he never heard a sensible argument in 
its favour, but, if taxed for such an argument, can think 
of none save ad verecundiam. But sometimes one meets 
a native with a spark of imagination. The explanations 
which he may give of the taboos are not necessarily the 
original ones, but notwithstanding they are typical native 
explanations, and at least as good as the original. A few 
examples will show what real grounds there are for the 
prohibitions. Paurz, the cuscus, is forbidden because of 
the yellowish colour of its fur, dappled with brown spots. 
Should the Taro man eat Pauri it is likely that the taro 
leaf will develop similar properties instead of keeping the 
rich green colour which is indicative of health. Aya, 
the red pandanus seed, and sasaru, a kind of frog, are 
tabooed for the same reason. It was explained that the 
frog, when cooked, is of a yellow-brown colour which is 
unwholesome not so much for the Taro man as for the 
taro. Ambe, ot sago, was avoided in some quarters 
because the roots at the butt of the palm are often 
exposed in a way that is not desirable for the taro tuber. 
Imbaga the crocodile, wotomo a kind of flat fish, and obit 
the eel were ‘ too heavy’. The idea of weight seems to 
be associated very commonly with sickness, and it is felt 
that the Taro man who ate creatures in which this quality 
is so obviously embodied, would be endangering his 
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powers of healing. There are many more food taboos. 
Some of them may well enough be survivals from the 
Baigona cult (which placed a prohibition upon almost all 
creeping things), as they appear to have no very obvious 
bearing on Taro. Certain kinds of the taro itself were 
held to be injurious—only so, indeed, since the institution 
of the cult, for previously these forbidden varieties were 
eaten without any untoward result; Mr. Elder says they 
were given to his mission boys, ‘ who being unbelievers 
thrived on them’. 

The taboo upon bathing has already been mentioned. 
It was evidently observed with a certain strictness and, 
in some cases at least, a breach of the taboo meant more 
than the mere loss of power. One Taro man of impor- 
tance gave the following explanation for a lameness in 
the knee which had crippled him for eight months. 
Having used his spear too effectively in a village fight he 
was removed to jail, and there, under a regimen which 
took no heed of his priestly obligations, compelled to cut 
his hair and wash the smears of mud and white ochre off 
his body. The unfortunate prisonet’s explanation still 
leaves one mystified: the dirt, mud, and paint being 
washed off the remainder of his body, concentrated in his 
knee and there brought on his lameness. 

One important business of the Taro man’s, viz. that 
of curing, will receive a fuller treatment in section 9, 
and is mentioned here only because it has to be included 
in a general list of Taro activities. A few additional 
matters of minor interest, however, may be referred 
to at this stage. One is the custom of hand-shaking. I 
am assured that the hand-grip was known as a form of 
greeting long before the advent of the new cult; but 
now it has become a rage. When a Taro man comes upon 
a number of men engaged in conversation and sitting, 
after their fashion, in a haphazard group on the ground, 
he will go from one to another and take the hand of each 
in turn. As a rule the hand-clasp is somewhat limp and 
unresponsive, though on occasion one may see two 
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Tato men seize one anothet’s hands in an iron grasp, 
and both fall into a violent paroxysm. In such cases, it 
is said, the knowledge that the one is possessed passes 
to the other with the first contact of their hands, and then, 
for some reason, both fall into the condition of jipari. 

The reason for universal hand-shaking is said to be 
that of ensuring the friendliness of the Taro man. I have 
suggested that this general amity among all followers of 
the cult was one of its best features. It may be, however, 
that the basis for it is not entirely above suspicion. The 
explanation more commonly offered is that the spirits 
require all and sundry to remain on good terms with their 
human media, the Taro men; they may be offended and 
cause some illness to any one who is disrespectful or 
off-hand in his manner. On the whole, however, it may 
be the Taro man himself who is the real object of fear, 
and all others will see to it that they ‘ keep in’ with him 
lest he do them a bad turn. The charge of sorcery will 
call for further discussion presently. 

Lastly, there is the matter of the distinctive cries of the 
Taro cult. In an Orokaiva village it is the custom to wel- 
come new-comers with loud cries, which in their origin 
probably signify that the intentions of the villagers are 
peaceable. As is well known, it was the cry of ‘ Oro- 
kaiva!? which gave their popular name to the northern 
tribes, because the early whites heard it so often as they 
approached a village. Different tribes had different calls : 
to some the cry ‘ Oro!’ (which is much more commonly 
heard than ‘ Orokaiva!”) was not known until popular- 
ized by the Baigona cult. With the advent of the Taro cult 
there came into vogue a new call, ‘ Oreda!’ or ‘ Orota!’ 
sometimes ‘ Oredara!’ which has now become a shib- 
boleth. Wherever one hears ‘ Oroda !’’ it is safe to assume 
the Taro cult has penetrated. The derivative meaning 
of the word is matter for conjecture only. ‘Oro’ means 
the ‘ men’s house’ in the Binandale languages, and per- 
haps the ultimate meaning of the word is ‘men’. But 
we cannot assume with certainty that ovo the men’s house 
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and oro the cry of welcome ate the same words. Oroda 
appears to be simply ovo with the associative particle da. 

Another very quaint Taro password is * Kia kia!’ 
uttered as a man is yawning, much as we would say, 
“Oh dear!’ No witness ever succeeded in explaining 
this curious custom, which, as far as I know, belongs to 
the Taro cult alone. It provides a good instance of the 
way in which details of practice are faithfully transmitted 
while their significance is entirely lost. A number of 
other Taro expressions have come into popular use in the 
same way. Kasamba and tinogu have been mentioned 
already, but there were numerous fictitious synonyms, 
possibly of a respectful or euphemistic character, which 
achieved some popularity although they were probably 
learned simply by rote. I am indebted to Mr. Elder for 
several examples: the dog (sino) was called expu; 
sago (ambe) was called orai; and pigs (pu) were called 
puyoroba. 


8. Lhe Jipari or Shaking-fit 

I now have to deal with what is the most disagreeable 
feature of the cult, viz. the uncontrolled bodily move- 
ments or paroxysms which, unfortunately, the Taro man 
believes to be an important part of his ‘ work’. These 
paroxysms were characteristic of the Baigona cult before, 
though they then took a form somewhat different. The 
wotd used by the Bazgona men to describe this condition 
was usually dutari, to tremble. It might be used of the 
ague or shivering fit which is merely the result of cold ; 
for instance, a youth after spending a long time in the 
river in pursuit of eels, was said to dutari when he was 
merely shivering violently. The expression most com- 
monly employed for the shaking-fit of the Taro indicates 
a somewhat different style. Jipari is used of the sling 
(tapai) as it is whirled before the stone is released ; also 
of a branch swaying or swinging in the wind. Thete is 
a cettain well-known character among the Tain Daware 
tribe who is named Jipati. As so often among the 
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Orokaiva, a nickname ousts a ‘christening’ name, and 
in this instance the nickname arose from an exploit well 
remembered by the hero and his friends. In a cannibal 
taid he was struck on the head with a stone club, but 
even after this experience managed to elude his enemy 
and rushed back to his friends. In response to their 
anxious inquiries, he could give no other answer for the 
time being than a violent shaking of the head. So, in 
commemoration of his signal hardihood and the manner 
in which his head had reacted under the blow, he was 
dubbed Jipari, or ‘Shaker’. The movements of the 
shaking-fit are not confined to a jerking of the head, but 
since this is very characteristic, and, as far as I know, was 
not practised by the Baigona men, it has served as a 
distinctive name for the paroxysms of the Taro. 

These manifestations should be distinguished from 
certain others which are more familiar. They are said 
by the natives to resemble madness or yauyauri, a term 
which includes everything between imbecility and a 
violent insanity. They are sometimes accompanied, I 
am told, by a swoon or trance, called gishivi; but the 
gishivi is of course a phenomenon well known to natives 
(though I have heard no explanation of it in native 
psychology). ‘Thirdly, they resemble the temporary 
maniacal fit called ibi, which is said to be frequent 
enough, though I have seen no example of it. Brbi is 
evidently akin to the ‘amok’, and may be of a dangerous 
character. It is, however, a transient, and apparently an 
individual, not a collective, phenomenon. 

We have already seen something of the shaking-ft 
among the dancers at Korisata (p. 20), but I may describe 
one or two definite instances in greater detail. A man 
named Tatiko was sitting on a verandah during a Taro 
feast. There was the usual amount of high spirits in the 
village but no sign of irrational behaviour among the 
others present. Without warning Tatiko began to shake 
violently, with a very rapid jerking of his limbs. His fists 
were clenched and his face contorted. The movements 
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continued for a few moments and then he sank back 
against the wall of the house, with his head on his breast, 
and remained in this position for a while as if exhausted. 
He reeled slightly when trying to walk after his fit was 
over. He was subsequently affected several times in a 
similar manner, but standing, not sitting. The jerking 
and trembling would end in a peculiar tenseness of the 
limbs and body. He stood in an oblique position which 
must have involved some effort to prevent his falling. 

A lad of perhaps fourteen years was in the company of 
a number of Diroga men. While they performed their 
characteristic dance, he was staggering hither and thither 
among them, almost, but never quite, to the point of 
falling down. This boy was bright and intelligent and 
appeared able to act normally when he wished—in the 
pauses of the dancing, for instance. While he was under 
the influence of the jipari his eyes were vacant, and he 
was evidently more or less heedless of what was happen- 
ing to him; nevertheless, despite the apparent reckless- 
ness of his conduct, he managed to avoid obstacles. He 
seemed to derive no small satisfaction from indulging in 
this very violent exercise, and as in the intervals he 
became his smiling self again, one can only conclude 
that he was wilfully surrendering himself to the jipari. 

Among other subjects one may observe a simultaneous 
shaking of the limbs which, with a twisting of the 
features, resembles a kind of convulsion; sometimes 
a fierce shaking of the head; sometimes loud, sharp 
ejaculations which are quite meaningless. 

It is difficult to describe the phenomenon ftom its sub- 
jective side, as natives are more than usually inexplicit 
in regard to their sensations. It is commonly said that 
the oncoming of the seizure is felt in the back, and most 
often in a sensation of cold, a chill, or a shiver. The first 
movement is a shudder, and a very characteristic move- 
ment of the Taro man is a somewhat exaggerated twitch 
of the shoulder. More than one informant has said that 
he felt as if ants were crawling down his back. The 
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seizure may apparently be induced by thinking on it. A 
man sits, I am told, wondering, ‘ Will it come, will it 
come ?’ and finally it does come. 

The sensations are felt in the stomach, the legs, and the 
head. A man made a stirring motion with his forefinger 
to give some idea of the revolving in his stomach, called 
peri peri. The real or supposed affection of the lower 
limbs is sufficiently evidenced by the lurching and reeling 
in which the Taro man so commonly indulges. Some 
men hear a strong buzzing in their ears, so loud and dis- 
tracting that they want to shout out. Others say that 
during the j/pari they cannot see properly. 

The shaking-fit is seen less frequently now than in the 
eatlier days of the cult, and from the various subjects 
which I have observed myself it would be impossible to 
set down the regular symptoms of the seizure save in the 
most general terms. ‘There is a vast variety, and with the 
many idiosyncrasies of sects and individuals, it is only 
possible to say that the jipari takes the form of purpose- 
less and uncontrolled muscular movements. 

A most interesting phase of the jipar7 is its collective 
character or transmissibility. This, again, is less in evid- 
ence now than formerly, though, from its very nature, 
it is liable to manifest itself at any moment. A number 
of young men were singing together in the ‘ boy-house ’ 
one evening. Among them were two or three Taro 
men, but, save for an occasional involuntary shoulder- 
twitching, resembling a kind of tic, the conduct of the 
singers had been entirely rational. In a pause of the 
chorus a Diroga man from a neighbouring village was 
heard approaching. Leaping and stamping, shaking his 
spear with its rattles, and uttering the strange querulous 
exclamations which are peculiar to Diroga men, he 
emerged from the darkness of the bush into the firelight. 
Immediately the drums struck up again, and half a dozen 
of the singers who had hitherto been behaving themselves 
sensibly were shouting and reeling hither and thither in 
the darkness. Some things, however interesting, are too 
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much for the forbearance of an anthropologist, and it is 
wotth recording that this demonstration ended as quickly 
as it began. 

On another occasion I was observing the behaviour 
of several Baigona men (of whom there are still a few in 
ptactice). They were treating a patient, and the proper 
climax of the treatment was reached when the sick man 
was taised to his feet and allowed slowly to collapse again 
in what were really horrifying convulsions. The three 
doctors threw themselves to the ground in a simul- 
taneous fit (which, if less convincing, was more violent 
than that of their patient), while I kept myself especially 
busy with pencil and note-book, thinking I might perhaps 
be the next victim. Turning to my interpreter I failed 
to find him at my elbow, where he had been a moment 
previously, but finally caught sight of him at the other 
end of the village, where he was staggering hither and 
thither with half a dozen others. Called back very 
abruptly he said that he had been unable to contain him- 
self ; something had ‘ gone snap’ in his head (a pheno- 
menon which he illustrated by snapping his fingers). 
He was obviously upset and sorry for his lapse, and for 
a long time afterwards was almost speechless for shame. 

The fact that these seizures may be of a collective 
nature is too well recognized to need elaborating. We 
have already seen an instance when Buninia inaugurated 
the cult at Taututu. Dr. Bellamy has given a description 
of a similar incident which has been quoted in connexion 
with the Vailala Madness. It is in fact to this collective 
nature of the jipari that the rapid spread of the Taro cult 
is primarily due. 

The native himself may sometimes recognize that the 
seizures are transmissible to the mass: ‘ If many men get 
Jipari, then those with them ate likely to get it also.’ This 
brings us to the question of native theory upon the 
Jipari. It has already been explained that the fact of com- 
municating or transmitting the influence is recognized by 

* Anthropology, Report No. 4, ‘ Vailala Madness ’, p. 13. 
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the native (pp. 31, 34), though how or why it should pass 
from one man to another is not made clear. Indepen- 
dently of this communication, however, the native theory 
of jipari is one of possession. The subject is possessed by 
the a#i# or spirit, either of the taro itself or of a dead man. 
We need not worry about the latter distinction as it has 
been dealt with at some length already (section 5). 

The a#i#i is an immaterial thing. In common use, as 
has been mentioned, it means shadow or reflection. The 
Taro man often compares it to a breath of wind, pupu. 
It is said merely to ‘come’ to a man (gumbari); some- 
times to ‘ strike ’ him (dari) ; in pidgin English it is said 
to ‘jump up’ on him. One witness explained that it 
entered his body and rose to his head, where it caused the 
violent wagging which is the most typical symptom of 
jipari. The shaking-fit is due to the immanence of the 
atiti. It is felt, not seen. Only, it would appear, in dreams 
or trances does one actually see the spirit of the taro or 
of the dead. A man may first be seized by the jipari 
and subsequently come to realize that it is a spirit which 
has entered him and caused it. This revelation usually 
comes through a dream, as it did in the case of Buninia 
(p. 14). In one case an informant said that his 7ipari and 
his dream-visit occurred simultaneously ; in another the 
informant had slept with some taro medicine bayoga in his 
armlet, had visited in his dreams the ‘ village of the 
Taro people’, and in the morning had experienced his 
first attack of jipari. But the usual sequence, and indeed 
the natural one, is for the apocalypse to follow the fit. 

While native theory as to the cause of jipari seems clear 
enough there is no such certainty regarding the effect of 
it. It is quite generally professed that oft-repeated shaking 
makes the taro grow ; indeed, an expert may go into the 
gardens to shake amid the vegetables with the express 
purpose of benefiting them. But no informant ever gave 
a satisfactory explanation of how this cause should 
operate. In so far as it is thought to aid the growth of the 
taro one can only compare the jipari to those instinctive 
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bodily movements by which we sometimes seek to 
expedite or help out a much-desired result, though the 
movements themselves can have no actual effect upon it. 
We may now discuss the important question of how 
far the jipari is voluntary and how far it is involuntary. 
In native theory there is little doubt on the matter: the 
genuine shaking-fit only follows, or rather accompanies, 
possession. In actual fact it is equally certain that some 
individuals are abnormal and subject to dissociation and 
minor seizures. Such cases of abnormality are not infre- 
quent. Among the various Taro men mentioned by name 
in this report there can be little doubt that Buninia, 
Sihure, and Dasiga of Manau, are somewhat abnormal 
subjects. There are many others whom I have regarded 
with the same suspicion. Such men, by reason of their 
abnormality combined with native gullibility, come to 
the front in a movement like the Taro cult. They are 
what is roughly termed neurotic, and we need not accuse 
them of pretence in their strange freaks of behaviour. 
But it is obvious that we cannot class all the votaries 
of Tato as abnormal. Over against those who are the 
completely helpless victims of jipari in any of its forms, 
we must set another class of those who more or less 
deliberately simulate jipari. The shaking-fit may, it 
appears, be successfully reszsted, and further, it may be 
relinquished. In the first place a man may deny that he is 
subject to j/pari, explaining that he is ‘ hard’ (ngatha or 
okat), or ‘strong’ (koropa—the same word is used for a 
warrior). One village constable, declaring—with how 
much truth I do not know—that he did not indulge in 
Jipari, said that his head was ‘as hard as a stone’. The 
heads of others were ‘soft’ (saurapa). But it came some- 
what as a surprise when he went on to explain that the 
schoolboys who learnt readily were those with the soft 
heads. It remained doubtful whether resisting the jipari 
was with him a virtue or mere stony indifference. 
Another informant said it was better to be hard, he only 
wished he could remain as hard as he used to be. In the 
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second place, one who finds continual jipari somewhat 
of a strain or a discomfort, seems able to discontinue it 
at will. One or two examples have been already given 
of ‘resignations’ prompted by the tiresomeness of 
taboos (p. 33). Another reason is the tiresomeness 
of the jpari, which is sometimes, to say the least, an 
ungentle pastime. Men have complained that it is ‘ too 
much like hard work’, and that it gives them backache 
(vide also p. 67). Thus, even from the native himself, 
we have virtual admission that a man may submit to of 
resist the habit of pari, and that he may retain or abandon 
it as he pleases. Again, many Taro men have with true 
native obligingness and amiability provided impromptu 
samples of the shaking-fit in such a whole-hearted fashion 
that the sham is not easily distinguished from the reality. 

These considerations make it seem likely that a great 
deal of jipari is sheer counterfeit—an impression which 
all who see much of it will probably form. Moreover, 
when we consider the power, influence, and fame which 
attach to the Taro leaders, it is easy to imagine that many 
of the shrewder sort will deliberately assume the symp- 
toms of jipari and will continually practise them in order 
to maintain their position. It is my own impression that 
a majority of those Taro men who individually fall into 
jipari from time to time are pretenders. 

But we have seen that whole villages may be at times 
simultaneously overtaken by the shaking-fit. With the 
rank and file who fall victims to the 7/par/ in its collective 
form, I believe the symptoms are largely involuntary. 
In the first place, the force of general and repeated example 
might easily have the effect of provoking such convul- 
sions on the suggestible and somewhat ill-balanced mind 
of the native. In the second place, after having yielded 
to the temptation of ipari—for such I believe it would be 
to a native—he becomes more and mote prone to indulge 
in it. Such somatic movements tend toward automatic 
reiteration until the subject is exhausted. Thus it probably 
happens that at a Taro festival many of the excited 
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revellers are indulging in excesses which for the time 
being they cannot control. The reasons are, first, the 
power of universal example, and second, the sad fact 
that submission may become subjection. 

With this third and very large class, however, the 
jipari is not a permanent phenomenon. The ordinary 
villager is prone to fall into a shaking-fit if others are 
doing so ; but it passes over and, except that his power 
of resistance is probably weakened, leaves him little the 
worse. On the whole, I should make the same threefold 
division among those subject to jipari as among those 
subject to the Vailala Madness, viz. 


1. Those who fall into the condition quite involun- 
tarily. Some of these may be in greater or less 
degree ‘ Mental’ cases. 

2. Those who, for motives of their own, simulate the 
madness without giving way to it. 

3. An important intermediate class of those who volun- 
tarily induce the madness and, for the time being, 
surrender completely to it. 


To this I would add a comment which will seem obvious 
to any one who has often observed natives in the con- 
dition of jipar7. Asa collective phenomenon it is largely 
involuntary ; as an individual phenomenon it is largely 
sham. 

It will be necessary to revert to this question when we 
come to discuss the causes of the Taro cult and the 
attitude we should adopt toward it. The jipari in all its 
various forms cannot fail to excite our repugnance and 
certainly requires our careful consideration. 


9. The Taro Man as Doctor, Weather-Magician, and Sorcerer 


We have yet to see the Taro man in several subsidiary 
toles—those of doctor, weather-magician, and sorcerer. 
Thete is a tendency in primitive society for many distinct 
functions to be concentrated in one person of pre- 

* Report No. 4, ‘ The Vailala Madness ’, p. 9. 
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eminence. When a man is credited with supetnormal 
powers in any department of life, he becomes an object 
at once of admiration and suspicion ; and he would be 
more of a fool than he is if he did not make full and 
vatied use of this imputed supernormality. Conse- 
quently, if a man by virtue of spiritual possession can 
prosper the taro, he can cure the sick and control the 
weather by the same means; and, it is to be feared, he 
can turn his gift of mana to account in other and less 
amiable directions. 

In respect of medical treatment the Taro cult has 
brought with it a few innovations, though these have by 
no means displaced the older methods. The Taro man 
makes free use of old and new. There are, however, in 
native belief several distinct sources of infirmity, accord- 
ing to which all ailments may be roughly classified. 
There is, first, the mild epidemic (yeot or haunt) which is 
regarded as a phenomenon of nature, brought by the 
cold wind, and which usually evinces itself in a headache 
and a fever. There is, secondly, a large class of ailments 
due to the evil influence of spirits of the dead ; these are 
commonly attended by internal pains. Thirdly, there are 
those illnesses caused by sorcery (Aad, inja, saruka), which 
have a variety of more or less severe symptoms. Now 
the illnesses of this last category are in a sense incurable : 
there is only one recognized way of curing the victim of 
sorcery, and that is for the sorcerer himself to withdraw 
ot annul his evil influence. A Taro man will not treat 
a case of sorcery-sickness : he acknowledges that he can 
do nothing for it, and he has a means of diagnosis which 
is as simple as it is infallible. He tries his treatments : if 
they are not successful, and the patient is obviously dying 
or already dead, he says, ‘I am sorry, I can do nothing : 
this is a case of sorcery-sickness.’ 

As for the first category, those of the natural ailments, 
it appears that the Taro man will treat them with con- 
fidence, though they are said not to be fatal, and may, be 
expected if left alone to cure themselves. It is with the 
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second category, viz. those caused by the spirits, that 
the Taro doctor is best qualified to deal. That the spirits 
of the dead may afflict their surviving friends with illness 
is an old Orokaiva doctrine ; that the spirits of the taro 
can do the same is presumably a new doctrine, associated 
only with the new cult. 

The native goes in real fear of his dead relatives and 
in perpetual anxiety lest he should offend them and incur 
their displeasure. This is probably the reason why a dead 
man’s garden is taboo to his relatives: they fear he may 
infect the products of it out of sheer malice. Ifa man ate 
a banana which a bimei had touched he would fall ill; so 
also if he ate one of the binei animals, i.e. one on which the 
dead was reincarnated ; or, indeed, if he merely neglected 
the offerings and the observances which are due to the 
dead. 

In the doctrines of the new cult it was maintained that 
a man might give offence to the actual taro spirit, and be 
punished by it with a sickness. Thus there were certain 
varieties of taro, perfectly wholesome, which were made 
taboo to the layman of the new cult. They were called 
koropa, ot strong, and he ate them at the risk of illness. 
So again, according to Buninia and Yaviripa, taro might 
not be pulled without first consulting the Taro men. The 
taro spirits would be angry with one who was so dis- 
respectful as to break this rule, and would enter into him 
and lay him up with a sickness. 

It is not fair to pester a native for definite explanations 
of abstrusities. The dead or the taro may influence for 
evil the rash or irreverent, and this influence is felt to be 
a kind of spiritual possession. Just as the taro spirit may, 
in the accredited Taro man, be a fund of power, so in the 
layman who has rashly or ignorantly offended, it may be 
a soutce of sickness. We can only say that the native’s 
conception of spiritual possession is not less hazy than 
our own. 

The methods of the doctor are in the main directed 
towards freeing the patient from the evil influence. The 
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time-honoured practice of extracting the source of ail- 
ment in some material form, e.g. by sucking it out, is 
ptactised by the Orokaiva under the name of bara. As 
I propose to deal at greater length with native medicine 
in another report, I need not describe this operation here. 
While commonly performed by the Taro doctor, it is, 
of course, as a practice of world-wide distribution, long 
antecedent to the cult. Another process, that of humbari, 
or ‘taking ’, is in universal use. This consists in massag- 
ing the patient toward the extremities of his limbs, with 
a peculiar plucking action. The masseur affects to be 
catching something from the patient’s body and throwing 
it away. From time to time also he will blow violently 
into the finger-tips or into the ears, eyes, and nostrils of 
the sick man. This practice of humbari, I am led to under- 
stand, was, like that of bara, well known to the Orokaiva 
before the advent of the new cult. The fundamental idea 
once mote seems to be that of casting out or extracting. 
Mr. Holland informs me that he has seen a Diroga man 
actually suck an open ulcer on another—an operation for 
which he received some payment and deserved it. 

The treatment, however, which is specially associated 
with the Taro cult is that of drum-beating. The friends 
of a sick man will invite a number of Taro men to attend 
him. There is the invariable feast and probably a large 
concourse of more or less solicitous guests. They gather 
about the house of sickness and unite their voices in the 
songs of the kasamba to the continual thumping of drums. 
The patient may even lie in the midst of the group. It is 
surprising that a man in high fever should not be utterly 
distracted by the noise ; but it is said that a native likes 
unpleasant medicine: he puts more faith in it. Various 
explanations are given of the efficacy of the kasamba and 
the drum. Some said that as they made the taro ‘ get up 
quickly’, so they would make the sick man “ get up 
quickly ’. Apparently it was considered merely an en- 
livening process. I am informed that one magistrate, 
being overtaken by the fever, submitted himself by way 
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of experiment to the attentions of the Taro doctor and 
‘got up quickly’. Others, pointing out that the drum 
should be held close to the patient, explained that the 
taro spirit was enticed out of his suffering body into the 
hollow of the drum. After this the doctor should go to 
the gardens and beat his drum again, when the spirit, 
being liberated, would return to the taro. On the whole, 
however, we may rest assured that the drum is beaten 
and believed to benefit the long-enduring patient without 
any searching inquiry on the part of the drummer as to 
how it does so. 

A typical example of clinical treatment has been de- 
sctibed by Mr. C. T. Wurth: # 


‘ Some time ago a man named Arai, of Koena Lakes, had a dream, 
and a taro named Porovi visited him and gave him directions as 
regards curing the sick. Thinking this might be a branch of 
‘* Baigona ” I witnessed the proceedings, which were as follows :-— 
A number of men quietly beating their drums line up in formation 
while two men go to the house of the sick man, carrying him out 
and placing him on a mat on the ground. While the patient is 
lying down his wife (or other relative, if single) places some cooked 
taro beside him. The men then dance around the sick man, beating 
their drums. Arai walks once around the patient, glaring at him all 
the time. When near the feet he suddenly stoops down, drawing his 
hands on each side of the patient’s body, and throws something 
imaginary away ; he then places his hands over the patient’s eyes, 
then catching hold of an arm (one at a time) he draws his own down 
to his finger-tips, pulling each finger. The legs of the patient go 
through the same performance, and each toe also is pulled. After 
each limb has been attended to Arai throws something imaginary 
away. All the time the men beating their drums are dancing round 
the patient. Arai then catches hold of the patient by the hand, and 
pulls him into a sitting position—up to this time apparently the 
patient has been unconscious—the sick man then opens his eyes and 
Arai says, “I fix you up, you have food.” The sick man replies, 
““T come, I have food.”’ He then eats the taro placed beside him, 
afterwards stands up, throws out each arm, and kicks out each leg, 
thus showing, thanks to Arai, he is thoroughly cured.’ 


The Diroga men, with whom the spear is a symbol, use 
it also in the treatment of the sick. Dancing about the 


* Report by the Acting Resident Magistrate, Northern Division, in Papua 
Ann, Report, 1919-20, p. 63. 
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patient they thrust and withdraw quickly, or lay the 
spear point to his body and then snatch it away as if 
extracting something. Again, a Taro man may stroke the 
patient with Kandoro leaves (or other ba sive) and then 
apply them to his own skin, or stick them in his armlet. 
The express explanation in this case was that the Taro 
man, through the medium of the taro medicine, was 
taking the ill-disposed spirit from the sick man back to 
himself, where it would do no harm. 

These methods of the doctor ate reinforced by placa- 
tory offerings to the spirits. No uncommon sight is a 
spear driven into the ground before the door of a sick 
man and weighted with the valuable shell or boat’s tusk 
ornaments which are the Orokaiva’s wealth. These are 
offerings to the spirit who is causing the illness, and are 
meant to buy off his displeasure. They are set up com- 
monly under directions from the Taro man, and in the 
event of a recovery they are likely to become his property. 
If the offerings be of no avail, however, and the patient 
should die, the Taro man is careful to explain that the 
otnaments are returned to his people. 

The question of payment for the semi-professional ser- 
vices of the Taro doctor is not an easy one. Very often 
he endeavouts to conceal the truth because he has formed 
the impression that such payments are discountenanced 
by the Government. It is certain, however, that the 
taking of payment is a regular practice. It has been 
pointed out already that the initiator (to use a set term) 
commonly receives some reward from the initiated 
(p. 33). The payment of the doctor is a different matter : 
it is easy to imagine that it might develop into a system 
of extortion. Sometimes, no doubt, with relatives and 
fellow villagers, the doctor’s services are given free. 
One man assuted me this was so, but afterwards, in 
a forgetful moment, admitted that his brother-in-law 
had given him a ‘ feather-hair ’ and a trade looking-glass 
in acknowledgement of a cure. Seldom, I believe, does 
the doctor send in a metaphorical account. Rather does 
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the patient make him a present, which he accepts, 
ptobably with no attempt to conceal his disgust if it be 
too small. A number of informants being told that the 
European doctor had a habit of rendering his account, 
replied that it was not so with the New Guinea doctor : 
sometimes his patients paid; sometimes they did not ; 
but, unlike the white man, he was not wild with those 
who did not choose to pay. One old man, ex-corporal of 
police, said he was well enough aware of the white man’s 
custom in this matter and intended to act up to it himself. 
Whereas formerly he had been over-generous with his 
skill, he now meant to insist on payment or would stand 
by and see the patient die. These protestations notwith- 
standing, it is customary to pay or reward the doctor. 
I have no definite instance of out-and-out extortion, 
though I should be very reluctant to assert that extortion 
is never ptactised by the Taro man. As was pointed out, 
the native is shrewd enough to conceal what he knows to 
be unlawful, so that we cannot look for candid confession. 

It is natural enough that the Taro specialist should 
claim some authority over the weather. Although this 
weather-control is of small importance among his other 
activities, it deserves a brief mention. When, as so often, 
the afternoon sky is darkened by approaching rain, and 
the success of the feast is threatened, the Taro man will 
utter a loud inarticulate cry, a true note without tise or 
fall, and prolonged to the limit of his lungs’ endurance. 
He may sweep the clouds back with angry gestures and 
cty Wa doio, ‘ Cease rain!’ or Hambujo, hambujo, ‘ Rain, 
rain go away!’ He may have medicines such as the 
branches of Isuga or Esege, which are scorched in the 
fire and flourished against the oncoming storm ; indeed, 
it was maintained by some that without the medicine 
(which is likely to be a close secret) a man would yell 
and wave his arms entirely in vain. 

Sometimes the rain is averted, sometimes it disregards 
the Taro man and gives him a wetting. A number of 
young men sitting in the ba oro were watching with 
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apprehension the increasing blackness of the sky. There 
was a gteat accumulation of food in the village and the 
guests were expected in the afternoon. The singing and 
drum-beating of Taro men is itself efficacious against the 
tain. They sang and beat their drums with all the vigour 
of anxiety, and while they did so the mounting clouds 
broke over the village in a deluge of rain. This, therefore, 
was no ordinary rain, or it would have held off; it was 
the work of a sorcerer, perhaps it was said that of old 
Mendeambo of Bolagasusu. 

As the Taro man is powerless to cure the diseases 
which have been caused by sorcery so is he powerless 
against the sorcerer’s rain. His province is to deal with 
the rain which had been brought on by spirits, by the 
“dead men’. I was told that to quarrel with a Taro man 
would be sufficient to bring about an untimely downpour, 
because the spirit immanent in him would be offended. 

While the Taro man claims to avert the rain, I have, 
oddly enough, little evidence of his claims to make the 
rain. The drought has more terrors for the Orokaiva 
than the flood, and a long dry spell, with its attendant 
scarcity, is commonly ascribed to the malice of a sorcerer. 
Whatever the cause, it puts a check upon Taro activities. 
Despite its claim to succour and support the vegetable 
crop the cult seems unable to cope with the sun, its worst 
enemy as well as its best friend. One Taro man of im- 
portance made a naive pronouncement on the case. When 
the sunshine and the rain both came in reasonable quantity 
the performance of Taro ceremonies was worth while. 
But when there was a ‘big sun’ for three months on 
end, what was to be done ? How should they contend 
against the drought which ruined all their efforts? The 
ground was hard and hot; the young taro shoots 
withered and died. At such a season the Taro men might 
go into recess and wait for better times. cal 

We may briefly discuss the charge of sorcery, which is 
cognate to doctoring and weather-magic. While the 
Taro man seems unable to disperse the drought, he is no 
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doubt often accused of bringing it on. It is not to be 
supposed that weather-control belongs exclusively to the 
exponents of the new cult. It is merely an old-time 
institution which they have adapted to their own pur- 
pose; but this purpose is not always wholly in the 
public interest. It might probably be said that to the 
benevolence of magic there is always a reverse or male- 
volent side—sorcery. The native doctor is believed in 
because of some secret powers, or some secret methods : 
directly he uses these for an anti-social end he becomes 
a sorcerer. It is unnecessary to say that the sorcerer is 
believed to use his evil powers far more often than he 
actually attempts to use them: he is a sorcerer more by 
public opinion than by his own intent. But in this 
credulity he has the weapon for terrorism and extortion 
if he care to make use of it. A native doctor is a potential 
sorcerer : he can strike as well as cure. 

Even when he metely refuses to cure he falls under 
suspicion among his neighbours. It was reported to me 
that a certain Bazgona man was refusing to treat a patient. 
The informant—first brother to the patient—asked that 
the doctor might be haled before the magistrate and sent 
to jail. He had every confidence in the skill of the 
Baigona man, and considered it a dastardly thing that he 
should refuse to treat the dying man. Nowadays it is 
admitted that Baigona was full of sorcery. But the 
Baigona cult is virtually a thing of the past and witnesses 
will discourse of it with freedom. With regard to the 
Taro cult they hold their tongues, or guard them. A 
priori, however, there is good reason to suppose that the 
Tato men do practise a certain amount of sorcery. 

One or two positive instances may be given in which 
the Taro men were apparently guilty of the offence. 
Quite recently the Déroga was brought to the village of 
Aruruta, whete it flourished with true evangelistic vigour. 
Soon after the magistrate at Ioma was astonished to be 
confronted by a whole round-up of prisoners from the 
newly converted Aruruta, brought in by several con- 
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stables from the surrounding villages. The police brought 
a charge of sorcery against their prisoners, which was 
naturally dismissed, while the officious but possibly well- 
meaning guardians of the law were sent home in disgrace. 
The incident which gave rise to the raid, however, is 
worth recording. A woman of Koninida, married in 
Aruruta, was informed that the Déroga men intended to 
* spear ’ (Aajart) her brother. She hastened to inform him 
and the other people of Koninida, who to forestall the 
attack enlisted the support of their neighbours, and 
descended on Aruruta with several pairs of jangling 
handcuffs. The spearing, be it understood, was as it were 
an immaterial but more than a merely figurative thing. 
The Diroga men carry spears, but they do not hurl them 
at their victims: they speak to them and bid them do 
the mischief invisibly. Then the victim is stricken down 
with a sickness. 

A man of another village, who had been down with 
fever for a week, said he had been ‘ speared’ by the 
Diroga men of Aruruta. Some of his pupils informed 
Mr. Holland that they had been threatened with ‘ spear- 
ing’ by Diroga men of another village. They explained 
that it was a ‘ spirit spear ? which would make them die ; 
and the pupils and their parents were thoroughly in- 
timidated. 

In the regular sorcery of the Orokaiva the agent 
affects his victim directly. The theory of Taro sorcery, 
however, is that the spirit (of the taro or the dead) enters 
into and injures the man who has offended it. The com- 
monest way of offending the spirit is to offend the Taro 
man, to abuse him or quarrel with him, or to neglect to 
fete him in the proper manner. The spirit which visits 
or possesses the injured Taro man will enter into the 
offender and make him ill. Taro men alone can cure the 
illness by extracting or driving out the spirit. Thus we 
see the hold which the exponents of the cult have upon 
the Philistines. They have the powers of kaiembo ot 
sorcerets (though they abjure the name); but they 
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shoulder off the responsibilities on to the spirits. The 
theory (quite commonly understood) is that the spirit 
will resent any disrespect or inattention; and that to 
fail in respect or attention to the Tato man is to offend 
the spirit itself in the same way; hence the punishment 
of sickness. If, as one informant said, any one abused 
a Taro man, the spirit would overhear and enter the body 
of the abuser. Such, I am told, is the explanation of the 
queer practice of universal hand-shaking. One must keep 
on good terms with a Taro man. 


10. Sects of the Taro and Variant Cults 


We have already noticed that in the course of its 
extension the Taro cult has undergone one very pro- 
found change, viz. from a worship of the taro spirit to 
a wotship of the dead. But side by side with this there 
have been many minor changes corresponding with the 
multiplicity of new prophets and their inspired idio- 
syncrasies.t Such idiosyncrasies may or may not estab- 
lish themselves in popular favour. Where they have 
done so they have given rise to more or less pronounced 
variants. In the first place, however, we might distinguish 
between (1) the ‘sects’ of the Taro, and (2) the variant 
cults which it is the purpose of this section to describe. 

There are many varieties of the taro plant, each known 
by its proper name, such as Kaiva, Porove, Ovivi, Togoro, 
&c. On one occasion I listed as many as seventeen, but 
the catalogue was still, I believe, incomplete. Now any 
Taro expert will tell you that he is a Kaiva man, or a 
Porove man, or an Ovi man, &c., as the case may be. 
The varieties of the taro itself afford the basis for a 
classification of the Tato men, and for these classes I have 
employed the word ‘sect’. Thus each sect is known by 
the name of a particular variety of the plant. 

In any one village the adherents of Taro will probably 
belong in the majority to one particular sect. This is 


* Vide pp. 36-7. 
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because the initiated is commonly of the same sect as the 
initiator. Although, as we have seen, the former usually 
claims direct inspiration for himself, he is still in a great 
degree indebted to the latter, and acquires from him the 
ritual of his sect. Differences between sects ate indeed 
not very striking: the actual ritual of the Taro men is 
throughout almost as uniform as it is simple. It is in the 
various forms of //pari that the differences are most obvious. 
In the scene at Korisata (pp. 20, 21) we have already 
noticed the contrasted behaviour of several sects. Other 
sects developed mannerisms, sometimes indeed going to 
awkward extremes. The Papara men made a practice of 
rushing aimlessly through the bush, careless of roots and 
trailers. Frequent abrasions and injuries are said to have 
cut short the popularity of this sect. The Mereni men and 
the Togoro men would crawl on all fours, the former 
wriggling their bodies violently, the latter beating their 
foreheads on the ground. The Pijama men affected a 
peculiar hopping movement, quite sa generis, but too 
tiring to remain long in favour. 

In some instances the sects adopted a distinctive mark. 
For instance, the Togoro men in some villages smeared 
their cheeks with white ochre in two streaks, following 
the line of the mouth. But such marks soon lost their 
distinctiveness. Being so easily copied they became a 
rage. One might see everywhere blackened foreheads, 
shining as if with stove-polish; or limbs and bodies 
smeared with clay, through which parallel wavy lines 
wete made with the finger-tips. But these had become 
simply marks of the Taro men, without any distinctive 
appropriateness to one sect or another. Sometimes, but 
vety rarely, it appears that the particular sect concentrates 
its attention upon the particular variety of taro after 
which it is named: thus the Kaiva, Kwere, Togoro, and 
Sinogu sects of Deunia on the river Kumusi declared that 
they concerned themselves respectively with the Kawa, 
Kivere, Togoro, and Sinogu varieties of the taro plant. But 
almost invariably the Taro man, whatever his sect, pro- 
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fesses to promote the growth of all kinds of taro, and 
indeed of other garden products as well. : 

These sects probably have their origin in the early 
habit of changing the individual’s name for a certain taro 
name. Mr. Elder writes: ‘ Every man was to be called 
by a different name, taking the name of some kind of 
Taro.’ The habit of name-changing is a common one with 
the Orokaiva, and is an interesting as well as a difficult 
subject in itself. We may probably assume that in this case 
it arises from a motive of deference. As a feature of the 
Taro cult, however, the practice appears to have died out : 
probably it never established itself permanently or ex- 
tended far beyond the seat of origin, viz. the neighbour- 
hood of the lower Mambare. 

The division into sects with taro names never seems to 
have possessed much importance, and is perhaps already 
passing out of recognition. We may regard the growth 
of variant cults separately. The most important of them 
is that of Diroga, which has attained a very wide popu- 
larity in the southern part of the Division. The adherents 
of Diroga always carty spears, and are consequently called 
ki-embo, or “spear men’. Some will probably disagree 
with me in calling the Diroga a variety or offshoot of the 
Taro cult, and will prefer to regard it as an entirely new 
movement. There are, however, many points in com- 
mon, and the claim to prosper the garden crops remains 
the principal justification for the newer order in the south 
as it does for the original Taro. The most significant 
difference in regard to purpose is that in the Déroga the 
curative activities of the experts come into greater relative 
prominence. It is a matter of no teal importance 
whether we regard Diroga as a new cult or merely as a 
variety of the old. I propose to give a brief account of its 
origin and of its distinctive practices and theories. The 
expression “Spear men’ will be used as equivalent to 
Diroga men, because the spear, though always carried by 
the Taro man in full dress, has acquired with Diroga a 
new significance. 
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Mr. Holland informs me that the Spear men were first 
noticed by one of his teachers at Ambasi, near the Opi 
mouth. Since then the movement has spread very widely 
in the Dobodura and Wasida districts, but we may 
remember that it appears to have had its origin farther 
north and nearer the fountain-head of the Taro cult. 

The word diroga, common in one form or another to 
all the Binandele dialects, bears a number of meanings. 
The fundamental idea is ‘ pertaining to the spirit of a 
slain man’. In districts into which the new Diroga cult 
has not penetrated, and where it is quite unknown, the 
word is nevertheless used for the ‘spirit or ghost of 
theslain’. Among the various shifting conceptions of the 
life after death there is one (tolerably uniform) that the 
spirit of a man slain in battle differs from the spirits of 
those who succumb to sorcery or sickness. It has always 
this distinctive quality, that it travels aloft, not on the 
earth or in the water: it may take the typical forms of 
fruit-bat, fire-fly, or meteor; and it may be heard 
whistling or piping as it flits overhead in the darkness. 

One or two other meanings are probably derivative. 
Diroga may stand for the pona or feast made by the rela- 
tives of a man Killed in fight. Secondly, as Mr. Elder states, 
“the word means vengeance or punishment’. The con- 
nexion is obvious: never a man was killed among the 
Orokaiva but his relatives thought of revenge. 

Now the Diroga man, like most other Taro men, is 
possessed by a spirit of the dead ; but it is invariably the 
spirit of one who was slain. That is to say, a Diroga man 
is so called because he is possessed by a diroga. The 
difference is fully recognized by leading votaries of the 
newer cult. They point out that one who is possessed by 
the spirit of the taro itself or by that of a man who has 
died ‘ in his bed ’ may indeed be a Taro man, but he has 
not the qualification necessary for a Diroga man. One or 
two examples will make this qualification clear. A man 
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named Baiho was attacked by fever ; he bathed, but his 
fever continued ; then he was seized with jipar7. He did 
not understand his plight until a certain Diroga man 
explained it to him. His father Parata had been killed 
long ago in a raid by hostile neighbours : now the droga 
of Parata was possessing him. Subsequently Baiho 
received a dream-visit from his slain father, and was pre- 
sented with a certain kind of Taro named Orori. 

Another man witnessing the dancing of a party of 
Diroga men, found himself under the influence of the 
shaking-fit. It was explained to him that the diroga of his 
slain brother was causing the trouble, an interpretation 
which a subsequent dream verified beyond question. 

Another informant, possessed by the spirit of his father, 
likewise a true diroga, saw the figure of the slain man 
standing before him with his hands behind his back, just 
as the corpse of the victim is set upright with its hands 
bound to a pole behind it. Such instances could be multi- 
plied. The Diroga man believes, or professes, with abso- 
lute consistency as far as my inquiries go, that he is 
possessed by the true droga or spirit of a slain man. 

One or two of their peculiar mannerisms may find 
explanation in the conception of the déroga itself. It used 
to be their habit to strike postures, looking up into the 
sky or into the tree-tops. This was where they hoped or 
pretended to see the droga, who always fly overhead. 
A recruiter informed me that the thrusting and jabbing 
with spears was directed at the spirits, which may be so, 
though I have no verification. One characteristic gesture 
of the Diroga man is a sideways jerk of the head such as 
a bather makes when he wishes to shake the water out 
of his ear. A native has given me a somewhat grisly 
explanation. An emi tataru, ie. one who has been done 
to death with the terrible em or disk club, will, in his 
immaterial droga form, be continually jerking his head to 
one side to clear away the blood which is clogging his 
eats. There is a tale, as pathetic as it is gruesome, of a 
lad who left his sweetheart to go with his fathers and 
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brothers on a raid, telling her to wait for his home-coming, 
when he would marty her. In due time he came back to 
the girl’s house, far ahead of the others, to tell her that 
the raiders had been victorious and to take her away to 
his home. As they set off he bade her go in front, but 
looking over her shoulder the girl saw him jerking his 
head and stamping his foot, and finally noticed a trickle 
of blood from his ear. At that she became alarmed, left 
her husband on the track, and ran back to the village 
where she found the raiders bringing in his corpse. Real 
diroga jerk their heads, so should not Déroga men do the 
same ? 

The dance of the Diroga men has already been described 
(p. 20). With its swift advance and retreat, its dodging 
and sallying, and its truculent, threatening air, the per- 
formance seems to reproduce the attack of the fierce 
Orokaiva warrior. No native has offered an explanation, 
but it seems that the warlike nature of the dance is 
supposedly due to the possession of the dancers by 
warrior spirits. 

The spears have become an emblem of the Déroga cult. 
Many, if not all of them, are found to bear personal 
names—the names in fact of the actual droga which 
possess their owners. They are in fact symbols of the 
dead warriors. It is said, indeed, that ‘the spears are 
men’. This makes clear the practice of gripping or 
stroking the spear-point. The universal hand-shaking of 
Tato men has been referred to. With Diroga men it is 
customary to touch their spear-points as well as to shake 
them by the hand: this, I am told, is a salutation to the 
diroga which is symbolized by the spear. If a man neglect 
this observance he may fall sick, because he has offended 
the droga. 

It has been said that the profession of curing is more 
pronounced among the Déroga men than among the 
otdinaty followers of the Taro cult. The methods are, 
however, the same as those previously described, with 
special emphasis on the use of the spear (p. 60). With 
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curing, it is to be feared, goes the implication of sorcery. 
It may not be without significance that the two or three 
instances of implied sorcery which have come to my 
notice are all associated with Dzroga. 

Within the Diroga cult itself there is already disintegra- 
tion. The majority are Ki-embo because of their asso- 
ciation with the &, or spear; but there are also Gishi- 
embo and Asivo-embo, who affect respectively the g/shi, or 
pineapple club, and the asivo, or wooden sword. Con- 
cerning these latter I have only the scantiest information ; 
and no more regarding a distinction between the “ Bush ’ 
Diroga men and the ‘ Salt Water’ or coastal Diroga men. 

There are several other mote or less important variants 
of the Taro cult of which I may describe three, viz. those 
of the Eriri men and the Ho/ora men, and thirdly the cult 
of Manau. 

The Eviri or ‘Rainbow’ men are numerous in the 
Doboduta district. Some years ago one Aragata was 
mourning the loss of his brother, and after the Orokaiva 
fashion was embracing his dead body as it lay on the 
hahara, ot exposure platform, before burial. When 
Aragata descended from the /ahara he found his legs 
unsteady, and was forthwith taken in a fit of jiparz. In 
the course of this fit, he says, he became aware in some 
manner that his dead brother’s spirit was the cause of 
it. Further thrills were in store for Aragata, however. 
That night he dreamt, and in his dream went in search of 
his brother. The search was fruitless. Aragata found no 
trace of his kinsman, but came instead to ‘ the place of 
the rainbow ’, where he met one Songe, a man of long 
ago. Songe (of whom my informant could give no clear 
account) questioned him and condoled with him, and 
finally said, ‘I give you Taro’ (i.e. I make you a Taro 
man); ‘whenever you see a rainbow you will be seized 
by jipari’. Aragata professed that the sight of a rainbow 
always had the promised effect upon him, and further, 
that the rainbow and nothing else could produce that 
effect. Soon, however, he had an enthusiastic following, 
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and it is certain that his followers did not need a rainbow 
to send them into a fit. The Eriri men carry spears and 
have a mote or less distinctive form of jipari: they grip 
the spear and stand, trembling and dithering, for a minute 
or more at a time. Other Ev/ri men, recognizing their 
confreres in this condition, will come and shake them 
by the hand. The aim of the Eviri men is primarily to 
make the taro grow, but one witness informed me that 
when he saw a rainbow in the sky he would know it was 
the right time to go pig-hunting. 

The Hobora, or ‘ Rooster? men, ate widely distributed 
in the central and southern parts of the Division. The 
founder of the cult is said to be Garepa of Puhemu. 
According to Garepa himself, his brother had died and he 
was mourning, having in his grief actually imposed upon 
himself a taboo on taro and bananas. In this condition 
the dead man came to him and caused a fit of jipari. 
Subsequently in a dream he met his brother on the beach 
neat Buna, and was informed that henceforth he was to 
be a Hohora man. Hohora is the name both of the 
domestic fowl and of a certain variety of yam. Garepa 
was to plant his garden with taro and yams, and also 
to perform a distinctive dance in imitation of the rooster. 
The dance (of which he gave a demonstration) was a 
good example of the Orokaiva native dance, with its 
usual grace and character. Other informants assured me 
that Garepa in his dream had actually witnessed a number 
of domestic cocks performing their dance, but the pro- 
phet’s own account of his experience was less picturesque. 
The aim of the Hohora men is once more to prosper the 
gardens, though it does not appear that any special 
ptominence was given to the yam Hohora. As a proof of 
his efficiency Garepa brought four immense taros to 
exhibit at our interview; these, he said, would show 
what he could do with his jipari. Other exponents of 
Hohora, however, declared that they were not Taro 
specialists, but curers of the sick. _ 

The Manau cult has been described by others (vide 
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pp. 3 and 4, foot-notes), but I may give a brief account of 
it here for the sake of comparison with the Taro cult, 
of which it may be regarded perhaps not as a variant but 
as a tival. The originators were Dasiga and Bia of 
Manau, near the mouth of the Mambare, and the begin- 
ning of the cult was almost contemporaneous with that 
of Taro. It has been very plausibly suggested that the 
Manau prophets, not having received an invitation to the 
inauguration of the Taro cult at Taututu, were offended 
ot merely jealous, and set up a rival business of their own. 
If this be so the competition was an unequal one: the 
Manau cult never achieved a wide popularity, and has 
long since become a memory. 

Of the two originators Dasiga was no doubt the real 
visionary. He is a man of striking and almost fanatical 
appearance, whose perpetual sternness of demeanour 
does not hide his real stupidity. He was formerly the 
village constable of Manau. Now he is a mission convert, 
and has adopted Christianity with what I imagine to be 
his characteristic intensity. Bia is a man of a different 
cast. My acquaintance with him is very short, but long 
enough to endorse Mr. Chinnery’s opinion that he is a 
‘notorious sorcerer and a most plausible rogue’. He is 
a man of strong personality and magnificent physique, 
and to these advantages adds the prestige of his former 
rank of corporal in the Armed Constabulary. It may well 
be that he turned to profit the queer temperament of 
Dasiga; he saw the visions which Dasiga had seen, and 
entered into a spiritual partnership in which he supplied 
most of the brains. We might credit Dasiga with some 
sincerity, and Bia with a great deal of cunning. In passing 
I may record the same impression regarding Buninia and 
his collaborator Yavitipa—the latter a singularly alert, 
intelligent man, the former a visionary old duffer. It is 
significant that both Bia and Yaviripa were formerly 
Baigona men. 

Dasiga dreamed and went up into the sky where he 
saw God, and received from Him certain instructions. 
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As he recounted them to me they were commandments 
against “ swearing ’,t theft, adultery, and anger, and two 
positive injunctions—to be like the missionaries and like 
the white men. He also laid down a form of service 
which has been well described by Mr. L. A. Flint, 
formerly the magistrate in charge of the Ioma District. 
The only record of this ceremony is the rotting wooden 
pillar in Manau around which the worshippers, led by 
Dasiga and Bia, were wont to assemble. 

It is to Mr. Henry Holland that we are especially in- 
debted for information about the Manau cult. He had 
several meetings with the principals which are amusing 
as well as instructive. On Christmas Eve of 1920 he was 
in the rest house at Totoadari when Dasiga sought him 
out and requested an outline of Christian teaching. 
Mr. Holland willingly complied, and when he had 
finished Dasiga said, ‘ I knew all that before ’. 

On the second occasion, at the old mission station of 
St. Andrews on the middle Mambare, Dasiga asked why 
the taro was not growing well. Mr. Holland made some 
suggestions of a horticultural nature, to which Dasiga 
replied, ‘No, they say it is because of God’s anger’. 
Thereupon followed a long theological discussion in 
which Dasiga took the part rather of a disputant than a 
learner. Rising finally to take his leave, in the very 
dignified manner of which he is capable, he burst into 
a volume of unintelligible gibberish. When he had 
finished he addressed Mr. Holland again in Binandele : 
‘Do you understand?’ Mr. Holland confessed he did 
not. ‘ God’s praise,’ said Dasiga, and left him. 

Some time after this Mr. Holland visited Manau and 
was met on the beach by one Bairi, a minor leader. He 
was well groomed, with his hair neatly clipped, carried 
a walking-stick, and greeted the visitor with an English 
‘Good morning’. He wished to show him a letter from 
Jesus Christ, he said, and produced from wrappings of 
calico and bark-cloth a stray missive which a neighboutr- 
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ing planter had sent to the master of the launch Misima, 
asking him to call for copra. Explaining how he-had 
come by this letter, Bairi said he had eaten a large pine- 
apple, and that after (apparently as the result of a dis- 
turbance less terrible than he deserved) his spirit rose up 
into the sky, where he saw Jesus Christ, a white man with 
a beard. He was informed that ‘ something had fallen for 
him’, and having been conducted down from the sky 
by a ladder, subsequently discovered this letter. Mr. 
Holland was much struck by the man’s earnestness in 
telling the story. Bairi had been instructed by Jesus to 
visit the Lutheran Mission on the river Waria, where 
apparently he merely announced himself and then 
returned. Jesus had also told him that he was to be 
“the New Guinea Missionary ’. 

After this interview with Bairi, Mr. Holland entered 
Manau and witnessed a service led by Dasiga, who was 
seated on a box in the midst of the worshippers. The 
preacher zose to greet him but broke out again into unin- 
telligible incantations, shaking his head, and affecting to 
read out of the palm of his hand. He would finish his 
incantation by intoning Jesu Kerisu kaena-embo, ‘ Jesus 
Christ the man for us’; otherwise his words were 
entirely meaningless. Mr. Holland asked what he saw in 
the palm of his hand, and was told that Christ’s messages 
appeared there. Asked more precisely what the messages 
were, Dasiga replied, ‘ This must not be written in a 
book’. ‘But’, said the missionary, ‘God is open and 
hides nothing.’ Admitting this, Dasiga (who must have 
been something of a dialectician) replied by a question : 
‘ Where do your people go when they die?’ ‘ They sleep, 
then rise again and appear before God.’ 

“Well, it is just the same with us,’ replied Dasiga, and 
Mr. Holland abandoned further questioning. 

There seems to have been nothing of taro worship in 
the Manau cult, though it was made plain that the 
ptosperity of the crops depended on a proper observance 
of the new rites. The jipari, however, was as essential 
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a feature of this as of the Taro cult. Since the establish- 
ment of the Mission Station at Manau (and later at 
Duvira) by Mr. S. R. M. Gill, the jipari has died out. 

One of the important beliefs of the Manau prophets 
was that the embo betari, i.e. the dead, were coming back 
to visit their living friends. Dasiga had seen in a dream 
a fleet of steamers and canoes filled with spirits of the 
dead and cruising off shore at night-time. Bia, and sub- 
sequently two other men of Sanananda (another village in 
which the Manau cult took hold), were favoured with the 
same vision. But at this distance it is not easy to discover 
the early tenets of the Manau faith: they are probably 
confused in the memories even of its foremost exponents. 
This is especially apparent in the matter of Kekesi, the 
powerful spirit who watched over Mitre Rock near the 
Mambare mouth. Although Mr. Chinnery could elicit 
a circumstantial account of Kekesi, his steamer Kesz, and 
his association with the rites of Manau, yet, after only 
ten years, the association seems to have been forgotten. 
I heard no mention of Kekesi at Manau. To this farrago 
of Christianity at Manau contributions must have come 
from the long-established but distant Anglican stations 
at Ambase and St. Andrews, and from the Lutheran 
station at Morobe ; and no doubt some of the aping of 
European habits was introduced by ex-police and inden- 
tured labourers. Nowadays, I believe, the village is 
wholly Christian. 


11. [he Causes of the Taro Movement 


The observed facts of the Taro cult having been dealt 
with it is now permissible to adopt a more critical or 
explanatory method. Its origin and dissemination have 
already been treated descriptively. Inthis section I propose 
to reconsider these questions and offer certain comments. 

Cultural Mutations. 'The Taro cult followed so closely 
on the Baigona cult that it is commonly said to have ‘ taken 
its place’ when the latter was suppressed. There is, it 1s 
true, a very wide difference between their respective 
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doctrines, but they have one highly distinctive and im- 
portant feature in common, viz. the shaking-fit. Since 
the shaking-fit is the very life and soul of the Taro cult 
(its doctrines being of comparatively small import in 
native estimation), it might even be maintained that Taro 
had arisen, so to speak, from the ashes of Baigona, with 
cettain differences of only secondary significance. 

However this may be, we have observed variant cults 
coming into existence from time to time, some of them 
showing but slight variations from the original, others 
differing so importantly as to become rivals of the 
oupiaal We have marked the native medicine-man’s love 
of independence and notoriety: he longs for the lime- 
light, and there is always an element—large or small—of 
originality in his inspiration. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that motives of jealousy, ambition for notoriety, 
and love of independence, may give rise to local varia- 
tions of a truly original nature. The ambitious Taro man 
seizes upon a new idea and incorporates it into his own 
version of the cult. As it is surely unnecessary to suppose 
that these new ideas are introduced from a different cul- 
ture, we may claim to see a movement growing and 
changing on its own ground, the seeds of growth being 
the chance ideas of its followers. 

These changes ate, as we have seen, often of a trifling 
nature. But they are not always so. We have briefly 
discussed the Diroga, the Eriri, and the Hohora cults, and 
have seen how considerably they differ from the original 
Taro. The cult of Manau is still more widely differen- 
tiated. It matters little whether we regard these as off- 
shoots of the Taro cult or as independent growths ; and 
it matters no more whether we regard Taro itself as an 
independent growth or as an offshoot from Baigona. In 
either case we see the sudden emergence of highly dis- 
tinctive types. 

Thus we find two kinds of development: one by the 
addition or substitution of trifling details such as is made 
by almost every new convert to the Taro cult ; the other 
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by the sudden and somewhat revolutionary change which 
gives rise to what we might call a new cult. These two 
types of change present a striking analogy to the two 
kinds of change in biological evolution—the minute 
variation on the one hand and the mutation on the other. 
(Indeed, to carry the analogy further, we might say that 
popular favour exercised a sort of natural selection.) 
In biology the importance of mutations has of late been 
recognized. It is suggested here (without being indebted 
to the analogy except for the use of the term) that a 
theory of cultural mutations might be added to our 
theories of the growth of civilization. I suggested in the 
introductory section (not without an appeal to authority) 
that native culture did not possess that degree of stability 
ot immobility which anthropology has usually taken for 
granted. The evidence of Baigona, of Taro, and of the 
variant cults seems to demand that we make allowance 
for swift and important changes—important both because 
of the greatness of the change in custom and because of 
the great numbers of people whom it may effect. 

It is of the first significance to remember that the Taro 
cult has sprung up, flourished, and put forth its various 
new branches among one and the same people—the 
Orokaiva. If we conclude that Taro is at all indebted to 
its precursor Baigona, we would have to admit that to 
this extent it is an importation. But there is no question 
that Taro as a cult, which is to all intents and purposes 
a new one, came into being among the Orokaiva, and 
that the variant cults which have been mentioned in the 
course of the report likewise came into being among the 
Orokaiva. 

Now this people, occupying almost the whole of the 
Northern Division of Papua, is strikingly homogeneous, 
not only in physique but also in language and culture. 
The differences between the several dialects of ‘ Binan- 
dele ’, puzzling as they are to a European, do very little 
to hinder the freest intercourse and conversation between 
members of the various tribes. As for their culture, one 
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might fairly say that, despite certain local differences, it 
is in all fundamental points remarkably uniform. — 

The external influences which bear upon this civiliza- 
tion are not many. The principal sources of such influ- 
ence are (1) the Government and the Anglican Mission, 
(2) the returned indentured labourers. While many new 
ideas are introduced from both of these sources and take 
mote ot less permanent root, it is not necessary to believe 
that they have given rise to the Taro cult and its variants. 
The only ways, I believe, in which Government, Mis- 
sions, or returned labourers can be held responsible for 
the cults are indirect: they are at once unsettling and 
repressive. Whether intentionally or no, they have a 
destructive influence upon old belief, and they are not 
always able to provide an adequate substitute for what 
they destroy. Further than this, they keep native passions 
under and block their accustomed outlets. Under such 
circumstances the remedy comes from within. It is as if 
an irritant should provoke some strong internal reaction, 
of an injury should call for some organic adjustment. 

Granting this indirect effect of outside influences, we 
may claim that the Taro cult and its variants are in them- 
selves of original growth. If, amid the social unrest 
which accompanies or follows European settlement, 
there can arise the strange and somewhat exaggerated 
movements of which we have seen so many examples in 
Papua, it is not unreasonable to suppose that in other 
periods of stress there should have arisen similar move- 
ments. If this be the case we may suppose that native 
life in the past has from time to time been subject to 
sudden and even revolutionary change. Not is it perhaps 
necessaty to assume that such changes always take place 
in the phase of social unrest which accompanies the clash 
with another culture. However this may be, the evidence 
of the new religious cults of Papua seems to indicate that 
native custom is capable of changing itself in no insigni- 
ficant degtee. 

This view does not, of course, preclude the theory of 
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culture contact and transmission. The Taro cult and 
others of its kindred merely supply some evidence for 
the old evolutionary hypothesis which is supplementary 
rather than antagonistic to that of culture contact and 
transmission. To continue the metaphor again, we might, 
while making allowance for the gradual change of 
society by minute variations, lay more stress on the 
sudden, widespread, and important movements for 
which I have suggested the name of cultural mutations. 

Dreams and Visions and Social Movements. If we ex- 
amine how these mutations have come about we find 
that in native theory, and as far as the Taro cult is con- 
cerned, it is through the somewhat bizarre agency of a 
dream or vision. Numbers of such dreams have been 
described or mentioned in the course of the report. 
The majority of them, no doubt, are sheer fabrications, 
designed to secure for the dreamer the credit of direct 
communication with the spirits. If he has lighted upon 
some idea which will lend a little individuality to his 
version of the cult, he will affect to have dreamt it. Then 
he publishes abroad his idea as if it were conferred upon 
him in a dream-visitation, and thus wins for it a super- 
natural sanction. Even when the dream is fictitious it 
has its effect upon the impressionable native who, as we 
have obsetved, is a firm believer in dreams and what they 
portend. 

But there can be no doubt that some at least of the 
dreams of Taro men and others are genuine. Sometimes 
the visitation takes the form of vision or hallucination 
rather than of normal dream. The comparative fre- 
quency of mental abnormality among these natives has 
been remarked. It may be evidenced by trance or 
seizure, and any visible symptom is regarded as a very 
strong corroboration of the dream, vision, or hallucina- 
tion which accompanies it. One highly characteristic 
phenomenon among the Orokaiva is the retirement into 
solitude, in which the subject lives like a hare-brained 
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his forty days and forty nights in the wilderness returns 
or is rescued by his friends. The native explanation of 
this curiously frequent phenomenon is that of capture or 
kidnapping by the spirits of the dead; and the crazy, 
but by now chastened, victim usually has some astonish- 
ing tale of his encounter. Such a case, no doubt, was that 
of the originator of the Baigona cult. 

As for the dream of Buninia in which he saw the Taro 
spirits, there is no conclusive reason to doubt that it was 
genuine. The fact that he found it, so to speak, very 
profitable, in that it brought him so prominently before 
the public eye, is sufficient reason for his dreaming the 
same dream a number of times. One may as readily 
believe that the first dream was genuine as that the sub- 
sequent dreams were false. In considering the case of 
Buninia we should bear in mind also the fact that even 
in his boyhood he was admittedly subject to some kind 
of seizures. The seizures themselves would be considered 
to substantiate his dream-theory that they were caused by 
taro spirits. 

In the two cases of the Eviri and the Hohora men, the 
founders were both mourning the very recent death of 
their near relatives. In such circumstances the native 
gives way to his grief in a manner which we would our- 
selves consider almost improper, and the distraction of 
sorrow is mote likely to cause mental vagaries in him 
than it would in those who make a practice of self-control. 
Again, Dasiga of Manau is a somewhat erratic and ill- 
balanced character, and there need be no doubt that his 
visits to heaven and his colloquies with God were, in the 
first place at any rate, bona-fide visions. 

Where such visions are attended or followed by 
trances, epileptoid seizures, or other visible signs of 
abnormality, they receive in native eyes a strong con- 
firmation. Such bodily seizures are very commonly 
ascribed to spirit possession. Even where this is not the 
case they are queer enough and sometimes horrible 
enough to strike awe into the hearts of those who wit- 
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ness them. Thus the seer, the neurotic, and the madman 
gain a power and ascendancy over the normal by their 
vety abnormality. 

It is not by any means maintained that the mutations 
of culture have their invariable rise in dreams, sane or 
insane. But the frequency with which these have been 
put forward as explanations of the new cults makes it 
possible that they are at least to some extent the original 
soutce of them. If this be really so, then we see move- 
ments of importance based on the baseless fabric of 
dreams or even on the hallucinations of the insane. 

The Spread of the Taro Cult. It was suggested that the 
spread of the Taro movement, rather than its actual origin, 
was a matter of practical interest. The general methods 
of its dissemination have already been described. It is here 
proposed to debate this question anew and to suggest 
reasons why the dissemination has been so complete and 
so successful. The matter might be considered from two 
angles—the acceptability of the cult and the susceptibility 
of the native. 

(1) The Acceptability of the Cult. We have seen the 
reputedly conservative native receiving with open arms 
a vety considerable change in his religious life. But we 
have also noted the newest or the most startling features 
of the Taro cult toning down so as to harmonize better 
with the existent cultural background. I refer to the 
way in which the worship of the taro spirits, an idea 
which is alien to native habits of thought, has gradually 
yielded place to the old-fashioned worship of the dead. 

While this adaptation has taken place the general 
activities of the cult have remained the same. The feast- 
ing, the singing, and the placatory offerings are performed 
or offered with the same zeal, no matter whether they are 
in behalf of the taro plant itself or of the dead. The 
jipari is still indulged in with the same abandon, no 
matter whether the taro spirits or the dead have inspired 
it. This all bears out the view that, in native religion, 
theory or doctrine is wholly subordinate to action or 
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ritual: And this view is further substantiated by the 
general fact that those who carry out all the observances 
of the Tato cult with precision and confidence are often 
ignorant of or indifferent to its theories. 

Furthermore, we must credit the new cult with a large 
degree of adaptability. It has conformed to native stan- 
dards of hospitality—one might say prodigality; it has 
given a fillip to the power of the medicine-men ; it has 
inspired the food quest with a new enthusiasm. It fits 
in, so to speak, with native customs and native interests. 
And what is more, it has never, as far as I know, been 
antagonistic toward existing ceremonies. (If it has inter- 
fered with these ceremonies it has done so simply by 
replacing rather than by opposing them.) 

It is by virtue of these two facts, I believe, that the 
Tato cult has proved so acceptable to the Orokaiva. 
First, it is primarily a ceremonial, nota faith; second, it is 
conformable to native interests. From this acceptability 
of the Taro cult we might perhaps draw a lesson. Com- 
pared with its sweeping advance the slow and laborious 
ptogress of Christianity among the natives might be 
thought discouraging. It is true that Christianity is much 
farther removed from existent native culture than is the 
Taro cult, and consequently more subject to the hostility 
of native conservatism, so that it would be entirely unjust 
to make a fifty-fifty comparison. And it may well be that 
exponents of Christianity would be averse to adapting 
their religion too closely to native customs in order 
simply to make it agreeable. However, it is in this direc- 
tion, I consider, that the best tactical approach lies for 
mission enterprise. 

It is essential that we bear in mind the emotional aspect 
of primitive religion, and remember that unless religion 
provides some emotional satisfaction it fails to fulfil 
what is perhaps its principal raison d’étre. The Taro cult— 
which is obviously enough a religious movement if we 
allow a proper wideness to the term—gives its devotees 

* Cf. ‘Vailala Madness’, pp. 58-9. 
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mote to do than to think about, and it gives them what 
they like doing. Besides that it is intermixed with all the 
pursuits and interests of their daily life. It is probably 
safe to say that native religions are usually associated 
with, or rather embody, a deal of ceremonial, of dressing- 
up, of feasting, and of high excitement. These things, 
which may seem mete frills and furbelows to those who 
follow a sterner creed, are in primitive religion of far 
gteater relative importance. A religion without such 
attractions is hardly likely to be acceptable to the native, 
especially because it is too completely separated from his 
other interests. 

Would it be possible or permissible to adorn Chris- 
tianity in a manner more attractively, to exchange its 
sometimes too sombre habit for the gayer and more 
cheerful hues which are better in keeping with native 
taste ? This suggestion has regard not to belief (for there 
is more than enough of fear and unquiet in native belief 
which Christianity can replace), but to religion in its 
manual or ceremonial aspect. A new native religion, like 
the old, should possess an attractive and engrossing 
ceremonial, and it should not despise the mere dressing- 
up, dancing, and feasting, but should actually incorporate 
them. If Christianity cannot condescend to employ such 
methods, if it cannot adapt itself so that the Christianity 
of the native is part and parcel of his life, in which he 
takes really spontaneous interest and pleasure, then in my 
opinion Christianity is not suitable for him. 

No side of the native’s life is more important than the 
religious and ceremonial side. This is so in his own 
estimation even more than in outs. ‘That the native, 
whose civilization is so severely shaken by the impact of 
our own, needs care and sympathy in the rebuilding of 
his religion is a truth which all save the hopelessly 
materialistic will recognize. But religion is made for 
man, not man for religion. There are so many varieties 
of both that we might make due provision for their 
mutual suitability. While anthropology is not called 
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upon to hold a brief for Christianity in particular, yet 
we may presume that this religion will be supported by 
the most enlightened of those who are endeavouring to 
help the native. However, if Christianity is to fill the 
void in the native’s life, if it is to renovate his decaying 
civilization, it must, I believe, take a very plastic and 
adaptable form. 

(2) The Susceptibility of the Native. There can be no 
doubt that the most potent cause of the rapid spread of 
the Taro cult was the jipari or shaking-fit, and we have 
now to discuss the marked susceptibility of the native in 
regard to it. But for this 7pari, despite the attractiveness 
of the new movement in native eyes, it might have lan- 
guished earlier or been confined to narrower limits. 

The jipari is in itself a very striking manifestation 
and one which would appeal to the native imagination, 
especially so in view of the prevalent theory of possession 
and the power and influence of the possessed. But it is 
not this so much as the transmissibility of jipari which 
makes it so important an agent in the dissemination of 
Taro. Metaphorically speaking, theshaking-fit is violently 
contagious. The manifestation has already been described 
both as an individual and as a collective phenomenon. 
We may look for its explanation both in the individual 
character of the native and in the collective character of 
the crowd. 

The latter subject has been dealt with extensively by 
psychologists of recent years, notably by McDougall. 
The exaggerated suggestibility and imitativeness of the 
members of the crowd or mob and their unconscious or 
almost wilful surrender of self-control, are too well 
recognized to need elaborating here. If these character- 
istics become more marked under the influence of excite- 
ment, we can understand why they flourish so remarkably 
among natives, who ate by general consent called excit- 
able. Many similar phenomena have been observed and 
described, but for a collection of remarkable parallels one 
should refer to the work of F. M. Davenport called 
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Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals.x In this book there 
are gathered together a number of instances from among 
North American Indians, Negroes, and Europeans in the 
New and Old Worlds. I quote at length several passages 
describing instances which resemble the jipari in its col- 
lective form. The first has reference to the Redskin 
Shakers of Puget Sound: 

* The votaries of the new faith . . . dreamed dreams, saw visions, 
and were overcome by violent shaking. ‘‘ With their arms at full 
length, their hair and arms would shake very rapidly. Gazing into 
Heaven, their heads would also shake, sometimes for a few minutes, 
sometimes for a few hours, sometimes for half the night.” The 
shaking took possession of entirely normal people, but it finally 
became so extreme that it seemed likely to cast great numbers of 
them into insanity.’ 2 


After describing another set of movements among 
North American Indians known as the ‘ Ghost-dance 
Revivals’ (in the last decade of the nineteenth century) 
the. author deals with the better-known phenomena of 
negro revivals: 


* At many of the “ big quarterlies ”’ and the ‘‘ protracted meetin’s ” 
: us : 8q iM 

which are held in the South, there are scenes of frenzy, of human 

passion, of collapse, of catalepsy, of foaming at the mouth, of con- 

vulsion, of total loss of inhibition, compared with the scorching 

heat of which the Indian ghost-dance seems at times only a pale 

moon.’ ? 


The ‘ Scotch-Irish Revival in Kentucky in 1800’ pro- 
vides an instance of the same phenomenon among 
Europeans : 


‘ Next to the “ falling ”’ exercise the most notable and characteristic 
Kentucky phenomenon was the “jerks”. The unhappy victim 
shook in every joint. Sometimes the head was thrown from side 
to side with great rapidity. Again the feet were affected, and the 
subject would hop like a frog. Often the body would be thrown 
violently to the ground, where it would continue to bound from 
one place to another. Peter Cartwright declares that he had seen 
more than five hundred persons jerking at once in his congrega- 
tion: * 


1 Macmillan, 1905. 2 Davenpott, op. ¢it., pp. 33-4, 53-4, 78-9. 
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Even the gibberish of Dasiga (vide pp. 75-6) has its 
parallels, being a manifestation of religious excitement 
which is common enough to be given not only a scientific 
name, glossolalia, but also a popular one, ‘the Gift of 
Tongues’. This kind of jabbering was noted as charac- 
teristic of the Vailala Madness, when it was called 
‘ djaman’ (German). Mr. Chinnery observed in Dasiga’s 
speech, while the gist of it was unintelligible, a mixture 
of several Binandele dialects. We may compare a case 
from primitive China given by Davenport : 

‘When the supposed “ spirit” enters the subject, “‘ the man’s eyes 
close tightly, his whole body trembles, his hands and feet con- 
tinually move, his hair loosens from the braid—then he begins to 
speak, and is able to talk not only in his own dialect, but in others 
as well”’,’2 

The author explains that the Gift of Tongues, which has 
its biblical parallels, was probably always a natural, not 
a ‘spiritual’ phenomenon. A quotation makes the 
explanation clear : 

‘ The “ gift ’ was a feature of the first flush of Mormon fanaticism. 
... ““ Those who speak in tongues are generally the most illiterate 
among the ‘saints’, such as cannot command words as quick as 
they would wish, and instead of waiting for a suitable word to come 
to their memories they break forth in the first sound their tongues 
can articulate, no matter what it is.”’ ’2 

Besides the facts of mob psychology, Davenport calls in 
the nervous instability of the individual to account for 
such demonstrations as those described above. This 
instability he regards as in itself primitive: ‘ nervous 
instability appears as a fundamental primitive trait ;’ ? 
“we may mention together a group of primitive charac- 
teristics, the chief of which is nervous instability, with its 
inevitable accompaniments of remarkable imitativeness 
and suggestibility and great lack of inhibitive control.’ ? 

A more cautious generalization is made by C. G. Selig- 
man : 

“It has long seemed to me that one of the characters of those of the 


t “WVailala Madness,’ p. 6. 
* Davenport, op. cit., pp. 236, 7, 20, 18. 
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mote primitive peoples of whom I have had personal experience, 
Africans, Melanesians, Veddas and up-country Sinhalese, which 
seemed to differentiate them from ourselves was their greater sug- 
gestibility (using the word in its psychological sense) and the ease 
with which they passed into conditions of dissociation.’ ! 


E. N, Fallaize writes of the Malays and related peoples 
of the Indonesian area that they appear to possess ‘a 
peculiarly highly strung and ill-balanced nervous organi- 
zation ’.2 This condition has long since been recognized 
in Malaysia, but of late years investigation—particularly 
that of Czaplicka—has brought to light many other 
examples and reveals a very wide distribution for the 
phenomenon. Whether or no we accept the generaliza- 
tion that nervous instability amounts to a characteristic 
of primitive peoples, we can hardly avoid admitting that 
it is characteristic of the primitive inhabitants of Papua. 

Before we are in a position to consider the practical 
treatment of those who indulge in jipari we may first 
debate whether the instability, with the consequent ten- 
dency toward jipari and similar manifestations, is (1) a 
racial or a merely primitive characteristic, and (2) whether 
it is pathological or normal. 

As to the first question it might be possible to accept 
the generalization of Davenport (vide p. 88) with the 
reservation that the degree of instability varies with 
different races. According to Seligman the Papuo-Melane- 
sians, though strongly extravert, are less given to ecstasy 
and hysterical dissociation than are, for example, the 
Veddas and many African Negroes. He regards extra- 
version as normal, and characteristic of this as of most 
other primitive peoples.3 Admitting such variability we 
admit that the apparent nervous instability of the savage 
is to that extent a racial characteristic; and if this be the 
case it should be possible to determine which races are 
relatively stable and which relatively unstable. This, 
however, has not been definitely done, and in the mean- 

J. A.1., vol. liv, 1924, p. 14. 
2 * Some Examples of Collective Hysteria,’ Discovery, February 1923. 
3 Seligman, op. cit., p. 27. 
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time, since the symptoms of nervous instability are so 
widely spread among primitive peoples, we might safely 
regard the condition as one which appertains to them 
mainly by virtue of their primitiveness. 

As for the second question—whether such manifesta- 
tions as the /ipari are pathological or normal—everything 
will depend upon our standpoint. It has already been 
maintained that some of the most prominent of the Taro 
men ate abnormal or eccentric (p. 54). But even with 
such subjects it is more than doubtful whether their 
conduct is considered morbid by their fellow villagers. 
It is not placed in the same class with madness or im- 
becility (p. 49), but being ascribed to spirit possession 
is viewed as ttanscendental rather than pathological. 
Czaplicka, writing of the hysterical fits of the Siberian 
shamans, says: ‘ This is one side of their nature, patho- 
logical from our point of view, but normal or supra- 
normal from theirs.’ This, I believe, will be equally 
applicable to those of the Taro men whom we have seen 
to be eccentric or neurotic. 

Regarding the mass of those who fall victims to the 
jipari, it is obvious that they are not abnormal in the 
estimation of the Orokaiva, but simply, so to speak, 
elevated. It is equally obvious that, considering the great 
proportion who have been subject at one time or another 
to the seizure, we cannot ourselves regard the condition 
as altogether abnormal. The tendency is apparently a 
primitive one which may vary in intensity according to 
race. We cannot fairly lay a charge of abnormality or 
morbidity against a whole race or people, much less 
against the whole of primitive society. 

However, while we may look upon the tendency as 
a natural, or at least an excusable, one, we need not 
entirely condone it or regard it as unalterable. In so far 
as it is racial it is unalterable ; in so far as it is primitive 
it may be remedied by education. We need to under- 
stand the native attitude of appraisement toward the 


* Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 319. 
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fipari and similar manifestations. While we regard them 
as pathological and horrible, he regards them as a sign 
of power. With him they are not a disease but a gift. 
As I pointed out in respect of the Vailala Madness, a 
native who falls in a fit is not ashamed of himself, but 
rather on the other hand pleased with himself. With 
outselves there is a more or less strict standard of self- 
restraint. The native’s standard is far lower. We may see 
frequent evidences of this in his ebullitions of rage or his 
ptostrations of grief, when he is all too prone to indulge 
in self-inflicted violence. 

We have, I think, given due consideration to the non- 
volitional aspect of the jipari. I now wish to stress the 
other aspect. It is probably true that we are dealing with 
people who suffer from nervous instability. To some 
extent they cannot refrain from jipar7; but on the other 
hand there is no doubt that to some extent they could 
refrain if they wished. I would lay special stress on this 
absence of or deficiency in a standard of self-control, 
because herein lies the clue to our treatment of those who 
engage in jipari. If they could be persuaded that jipari 
was a shameful and ridiculous thing, they would be less 
addicted to it. To alter public opinion on this point is 
no doubt a difficult matter, for the occasional excesses 
of religious revivals show the possibility of relapse in 
societies far more advanced than that of the Orokaiva. 

In the meantime, however, as native opinion is so 
markedly susceptible to white opinion, one might suggest 
that an unmistakable condemnation or ridicule of jipari 
by the white man might serve to discourage it. It is 
presumably a highly undesirable practice and should, if 
possible, be stamped out. It has been the experience of 
magistrates that firm methods can immediately put a stop 
to individual cases. As a tangible suggestion one might 
propose that /ipari be treated ostensibly as a disease or 
form of madness, and that any man found practising it be 
removed to ‘ hospital’ and kept under temporary super- 
vision. The district jail would serve well enough as 
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hospital, though there should be a rigid distinction 
between those who were imprisoned for offences and 
those who, so to speak, were recuperating after a nervous 
breakdown. Far be it from me to suggest that their 
detention should take the form of a rest-cure. After a 
petiod of wholesome, and let us hope useful, exercise 
the patient might be discharged with a fair degree of 
certainty that he would not fall ill again of the same 
malady. His power to resist, or at least his will to resist, 
would be considerably strengthened. It would be neces- 
saty to use every cate and consideration lest genuine 
abnormals be subjected to an undeserved and perhaps 
useless correction; but for the rank and file who give 
way to jipari, and with whom the cause lies in a mere 
lack of restraint, I think a term in the observation ward 
would be a very salutary lesson. 

The Craving for Excitement. The low standard of self- 
control with its attendant lack of inhibition has been 
mentioned as a cause of the jipari which admits of a 
practical remedy. There is another cause, or perhaps 
rather a favourable condition, which may be countered 
with an equal chance of success. I refer to the native’s 
ctaving for excitement. 

We have seen that European influence is in some 
respects repressive to the native, and therefore, by block- 
ing the way of old activities, may give rise to new and 
somewhat startling phenomena, in fact to what we may 
call social outbursts. The several ways in which our 
influence has exerted this repression are fairly clear. In 
the first place by the introduction of steel implements we 
have considerably reduced the hard work of the native 
gardener and left him with a good deal of time on his 
hands. Whereas he must have formerly worked off much 
of his surplus energy with repeated blows of a stone axe, 
he now strikes a few blows with a steel axe and his 
enetgy remains bottled in his bosom. A far more impor- 
tant consideration is the abolition of tribal warfare, by 
which he has lost what was probably his foremost 
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interest and what provided an outlet for his naturally 
fierce passions. Sir J. H. P. Murray has truly said that 
these two facts—the introduction of steel tools and the 
abolition of tribal warfare—have had a mote telling 
effect on native life than has any other material influence 
for which we ate responsible.t In the report on the 
Vailala Madness I made much of the decay or dis- 
coutagement of ceremonies. In so far as this is taking 
place it is another important influence working in the 
same direction. 

The activities which our native followed with the 
gteatest zeal, or which, by their strenuousness, provided 
an outlet for his energies, are now suppressed. He is 
allowed more time to idle about his village and brew 
mischief. The Taro cult comes along with the attraction 
of novelty. He throws himself into it with an enthusiasm 
which may well astonish us. The actual shaking-fit means 
a complete abandonment of self ; it is the most novel and 
exciting feature of the cult, and it is not surprising that 
a thoroughly bored native should make an orgy of it. 
There can be no doubt that in the jipari and other excesses 
the native finds some satisfaction—senseless though it 
be—for his pent-up feelings. 

If this be the case it should follow that by providing 
some more sensible or attractive kind of relaxation, 
amusement, activity—whatever form it may take—we 
would profitably divert much of the nervous energy 
which is poured so wastefully into jipari. Elsewhere I 
have argued that if we would consider the native’s happi- 
ness we must make what provision we can for his 
emotional satisfaction. He is now suffering from a lack 
of joie de vivre. He is not getting so much fw as he used to. 
The importance of that point may easily, I think, be 
under-estimated. 

The older ceremonies entail no small amount of excite- 
ment, and provide a means of satisfying social feeling as 


t J. H. P. Murray, Native Administration in Papua (Government Printer, Port 
Moresby), p. 8. 
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it rises to a periodical climax. For the most part they ate 
devoid of harm (such harm as there is in them might be 
eee and sometimes they possess no small artistic 
value. It would be a pity if these ceremonies should lan- 
guish entirely, as they now constitute a true native in- 
terest which is pursued with some intensity of feeling. 
While one may advocate the retention and adaptation 
of the ceremonies rather than the substitution of anything 
for them, it is hardly feasible to make the same claim for 
warfare. A plain substitute is demanded, and no doubt 
the best substitute for war is a good warlike game. Foot- 
ball, with less of science than of rough play, hockey of the 
somewhat haphazard kind called ‘ shinty ’"—such games 
as these might enable the bellicose Orokaiva to work off 
his energy with no more than a little bloodshed. Experi- 
ence has proved the popularity of games among the 
natives. It is perhaps only necessary to encourage them 
and give them a rudimentary organization in order to 
create a wholesome and interesting form of competition. 


12. Good and Bad in the Taro Cult 


Before deciding what should be our attitude toward 
the Taro cult we may discuss some of its effects on native 
culture. The physical effects upon its followers may be 
dismissed briefly. It is apparently the jipari alone which 
is responsible for any noticeable result of this kind, and 
it may be that the ill effects of it have been somewhat 
exaggerated by observers. However, there is good 
reason to suppose that continued indulgence in the 
shaking-fit has a bad influence on the nervous system. 
This may be apparent in the weary, blood-shot eye and 
the rather vacant or stupefied look of those who are con- 
stantly practising it. Further, it is said in the long run to 
cause wasting and physical deterioration. On the whole, 
it is probably true that the frequent abandonment of self- 
control which is the characteristic of jipari must be a 
demoralizing influence and as such have an adverse effect 
on the system. 
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A mote difficult question is the effect of the Taro cult 
on life and manners. This is naturally somewhat com- 
plex. We have seen that the ostensible purpose of the 
cult is to promote the fertility of the gardens. In reality 
the rites which are most directly aimed at this result seem 
on the whole useless, and in one or two cases destructive. 
However, it is likely that the gardens do receive some 
benefit from the cult simply by the increased interest with 
which it has invested them, and that this indirect benefit 
outweighs many times the small amount of harm done by 
ae a ceremony as that of medicining the taro (pp. 42, 
43). 

Those who travel in the Northern Division cannot fail 
to be impressed by the frequency of Taro feasts and 
functions. It would be wrong, however, to regard these 
as metre waste of time, as if the cult were making greater 
idlers than ever of the natives. It is in fact providing 
them with a new interest to which they devote much of 
the time that would otherwise be spent less pleasurably 
and probably less profitably. 

It is perhaps on law and organization that the Taro 
cult has the most significant effect, albeit a rudimentary 
and indefinite one. The voluntary acceptance of a new 
ritual, however lax, the observance of taboos, the neces- 
sity for probation, are all influences making for law and 
law-abidingness. Mote significant still is the elementary 
hierarchy which we have observed among the Taro men 
(p. 32). The existence of leaders in one tribe who are 
recognized by distant votaries of the cult in another 
tribe stands perhaps for a new idea among the Orokaiva. 
The absence of any political cohesion among and within 
the peoples of Papua has been remarked by others. It is 
conceivable that such a movement as Taro might give 
the initial impetus to some more or less spontaneous 
political organization. : 

The emergence of strong personalities who attain to an 
eminent position in the cult may give promise of a more 
advanced kind of chieftainship than the very primitive 
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patriarchate which has been the Orokaiva fashion. 
While, however, we may welcome these signs of an inci- 
pient chieftainship in the power and influence of the Taro 
men, we cannot deny that they are to some extent—how 
far I have been unable to decide—founded upon the 
obnoxious practice of sorcery. Incidentally the theory of 
possession and the double role of priest and magician 
which the Taro man is called upon to play may give some 
colour to the theory that the functions of magician, 
priest, and chieftain were originally combined. 

We have already noted the mutual amity which prevails 
among all branches of the cult, and have discovered cause 
to suspect that it is based on the fear of sorcery (p. 47). 
This general amity or fraternity, however, whatever its 
basis may be, is not only a striking, but on the whole 
a commendable feature of the cult. Clashes of arms— 
patt in fun, part in earnest—are still common enough 
among the clans of the north; the warlike display at 
the welcome of visitors which sometimes leads to these 
affrays is in fact a regular custom. But although the Taro 
parties are constantly engaged in travel and visiting, 
I know of no serious quarrel between rival parties gua 
Taro parties. It is not necessary to observe that, but for 
the previous pacification of the Division, the Taro cult 
could never have spread itself so widely in so short a 
time. But it is still true that the cult is consolidating the 
work to which it was in the first place indebted. In fine, 
by arousing this elementary tendency toward cohesion, 
by establishing the intertribal power of a few individuals, 
and by advancing the spirit of intertribal friendliness, the 
Taro cult has played its part in emphasizing the unity 
of the Orokaiva. No movement of native origin has, 
since European occupation, made the same universal 
appeal to all the clans and tribes of this people. 

We may briefly consider the effect of the Taro cult on 
Orokaiva art. This art, comparatively ill-developed on 
the decorative side, has attained to a high degree of per- 
fection in the conduct of certain ceremonies. ‘The 
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Orokaiva dance, with its characteristic mime ot drama, 
may justly be called an admirable work of art. The 
northern native is naturally musical, fond of colour and 
display, and built for graceful and powerful movement. 
These gifts he has developed into a somewhat rugged 
but nevertheless charming and even impressive art. 

It cannot, I fear, be claimed that the Taro cult has done 
anything to improve or augment this existent art. The 
chorus singing—always no doubt very ctrude—has 
evidently received an impetus, and appeats to have taken 
on a new form, with the special feature of a distinctive 
rhythm (p. 38). A few mote or less meritorious dances 
have been devised by different sects or variant cults. 
But in the main the activities of the Taro men have far 
mote of enthusiasm than of artistic form about them. 
Yet, since savages ate very prone to express their emo- 
tions in rhythmic as well as lyrical form, it is to be hoped 
that the ill-controlled movements of the jipari may in time 
be replaced by others that are more formal and artistic. 
It would not be surprising if, when the jipari has com- 
pletely died out of fashion, there should survive some 
regular dances which, while distinctive of the Taro cult, 
will conform mote nearly to the older and eminently 
superior models. 

In the meantime it is to be feared that the new cult has 
setiously set back these older ceremonial dances. The 
alleged decline of these in the Northern Division has been 
discussed in an interim report. Among several other 
causes it seems that the Taro cult is mainly responsible 
for this decline of the ceremonies, simply because it has 
for the time being overwhelmed them. I may be per- 
mitted to repeat an extract from the above-mentioned 
report. It is to be hoped that the effect spoken of will not 
be permanent. 


‘ As far as my knowledge goes there is no antagonism among the 
Taro men toward the old-fashioned ceremonies. Certain of the 
Taro leaders about the Mambare have expressly denied that the old 
and the new ate in any way incompatible ; and in other parts one 
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may see commonly enough a mingling of them on one and the 
same occasion. Indeed it is too often that a ceremony which, 
through generations of practice has assumed a refined and artistic 
form, should be interrupted and distorted by the excesses of a few 
vulgar Taro men. Regrettable as this must be, it serves to indicate 
that the Taro cult does not condemn the old ceremonies. For had it 
taken this turn it could have made as clean a sweep of them as the 
Vailala Madness did in the Gulf Division. 

‘In spite, however, of this neutral attitude, the Taro cult is 
probably responsible to no small extent for the decline of the old 
ceremonial dances. In these times the villagers find much of the 
social excitement they require in the feasting, singing, and inferior 
dancing which are features of the Taro cult, and also (though less 
now than formerly) in the various physical convulsions and 
paroxysms with which its devotees are affected. Moreover, as con- 
stant feasting and entertaining are the cardinal points of Taro ethics, 
the surplus of food which might provide for a celebration in the old- 
time way is squandered, so to speak, on these minor entertainments. 

‘The constantly recurring “ Kasamba”’—the combined singing 
and feasting which is typical of the Taro cult—very easily supplants 
the older and more elaborate ceremonies for several reasons. 
First, it is a craze: every village is anxious to be in the fashion. 
Secondly, it is a craze easily indulged: a Kasamba requires no 
rehearsal and no preparation, but can be got up at almost a moment’s 
notice. Thirdly, it is in a sense obligatory: in some places the 
spirit of the taro, in others the spirit of the dead (according to 
the doctrine which happens to obtain) demands these feasts, and the 
effect of them is made visible in the output of taro. The more 
Kasamba the mote taro. 

“It may well be that this modern movement, which of late years 
has so occupied the thoughts of the Orokaiva, is now slackening, 
and that the activities of the Taro men, already greatly modified, 
no longer entirely crowd out the older ceremonies ; and there seems 
every likelihood that further modifications will permit a revival of 
these older practices, which from most points of view (certainly the 
artistic) are eminently superior.’ 


Having reviewed some of the effects—vague as they 
ate—of this remarkable movement we may formulate in 
vety general terms our own proper attitude toward it. 
That native life should be permitted to shape itself out 
tather than be completely remodelled according to 
European taste, is a doctrine more often preached than 
ptactised. We may, however, cling to the theoretical 
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truth of it, always making allowance for the exercise of 
European authority in two respects. The native is un- 
deniably under our charge: first, we must give him or 
show him such of our ways as will fittingly improve his 
own way of life; second, we must restrain or prohibit 
such of his ways as are absolutely irreconcilable with our 
own way of life, or indisputably harmful to his own. 

Only the second form of interference need apply when 
we are discussing the good and bad of any particular 
part of native life. It will be necessary to weed out the 
indisputably evil elements, though even here we must 
beware of harshness or prejudice in ourselves. If we pre- 
serve a properly tolerant, judicial attitude we may find 
that much that seemed to accord very ill with our own 
standards is not bad but merely harmless. 

On the whole we should make, not a twofold division 
into good and bad, but a threefold division into good, 
indifferent, and bad. In regard to the first our attitude 
should be one of active encouragement, even though the 
good elements we are encouraging be utterly non- 
European in character. For the second we might adopt 
an attitude of toleration: we should be ever on our 
guard against damaging native custom irretrievably, and 
we might be generous enough to give the benefit of 
the doubt. For the third we are compelled, in the in- 
terests of the native himself as well as in our own, to 
forbid. I may leave it to others to decide finally what in 
the Taro cult is good, what is indifferent or harmless, and 
what is bad, and will only aupecst that to a sympathetic 
critic the middle category will appear the largest. 


APPENDIX 


(Extract from a letter from Rev. E. Raff, Vila, New 


Hebrides) 
roth Jan. 1924. 


On Santo, one of the largest and the most northerly island of 
this group, we have had an outbreak of insanity very similar to 
that in the Gulf Division of Papua. Some years ago several ‘pro- 
phets ’ arose and caused great unrest among the people prophesying 
a flood in which only the elect, i.e. their ‘ paid up ’ followers, would 
be saved and promising resurrections and a ship from Sydney filled 
with rice and trade goods. 

A large house was built to receive these goods and on one 
occasion the people nearly took possession of a recruiting schooner 
in the belief that their ship had arrived. Every passing sail aroused 
great excitement and fire-signals from the anxious watchers posted 
on the beach. Emissaries of the chief prophet travelled far and wide 
over Santo and enrolled hundreds, perhaps thousands, who paid 
first pigs and later money, 5s. to £1, for the privilege and the 
promised benefits. In one quarter the plantation boys were con- 
vinced of the truth of the prophet’s assertions, because, though he 
had never been to school, he could write ‘language belong white 
man’. In evidence they produced a piece of paper scrawled with 
unintelligible marks. 

Some of the natives heard that Ronovuro, the chief prophet, had 
raised a dead cow and at one of the ‘ sing sings ’ (dances) a follower 
who fell down ‘ dead’ was promptly revived. But the promised 
resurrections were postponed time and time again, and at last it 
was given out that the ‘ whites ’ who were the cause of most deaths 
(except old age) on Santo were also preventing the resurrections 
and the cry became ‘ Santo for the Santoese ’ and ideas arose about 
driving out the whites. 

Credence was given to this idea by an old story which became 
very popular. This old story told how, when at last a noted native 
murderer was done to death, all his victims came to life. The natural 
deduction was ‘ Kill the whites who have caused the deaths and the 
dead shall arise’. About sixteen months ago I was on Santo and 
things were then in a dangerous condition. 

The culmination was a tragedy which occurred on the 24th of 
July of last year. Ronovuro was holding a great ‘sing sing’ at 
the conclusion of which the resurrections were to take place. 
Probably it was decided then that the Europeans were to die. 
A half-caste visited this “sing sing’ and was recognized by Ronovuro 
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as his deceased son. The resurrection bodies were to be white 
skinned. The half-caste did not appreciate his adoption and took the 
first opportunity for flight. In the middle of the ‘ sing sing ’ Rono- 
vuro’s wife died and when all attempts to raise her to life failed, 
he declared that a planter named Clapcott was the cause and must 
be killed before she would come to life. Five men were sent to 
shoot this planter, who was an inoffensive man, deaf and in a very 
lonely place. He was shot, his body mutilated and parts of it eaten. 
The sequel to the tragedy was that six men were condemned, three 
including Ronovuro were executed, three were reprieved, and a 
number of other natives are in prison for sharing in the loot. 
There is a good probability that now the ringleader is out of the 
way the madness will soon disappear. 
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1. Introductory 


bake advocates of native agriculture put forward two 
principal arguments. Firstly, they claim it is the most 
effective way of developing the agricultural resources of 
the tropics ; secondly, and perhaps more confidently, they 
claim it is the best way of developing the native in- 
habitants of the tropics. With the first argument this 
report has no particular concern. The territory has 
entered upon a course which, however full of difficulties 
at the outset, may, it is hoped, become a broad and easy 
path to prosperity. Time will have to decide whether the 
effort and money expended on the native plantations 
have from this point of view been well invested. 

To the rest of the world, it is true, tropical products 
ate a necessity; and it has been pointed out, forcibly and 
often, that tropical countries are in duty bound to produce 
and contribute their share towards this demand. J. C. 
Willis, for instance, writes : 

‘the northern powers will not permit that the rich and as yet com- 
paratively undeveloped countries of the tropics should be entirely 
wasted by being devoted merely to the supply of the food and cloth- 


ing wants of their own people, when they can also supply the wants 
of the colder zones in so many indispensable products ’. 


And again : 
‘ There is further the ethical objection, that no country has a right 
to exclude itself from the general progress of mankind... .’? 


The administration of any tropical country will obvi- 
ously aim at a thorough development of its resources 
and a large export trade. But this is not the only or all- 
sufficient object of such an administration. There is 
another, of which it cannot be allowed to take precedence, 

1 J.C, Willis, Agriculture in the Tropics, pp. 38, 39, 145 (Camb. Univ. Press, 
1909). 
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viz. the care and development of the natives. If it were 
a question of choosing between these two objects, the 
development of the land and the development of the 
natives, there can be little doubt that the British adminis- 
trator would give precedence to the latter. It is signi- 
ficant of modern opinion that in the Mandate for German 
New Guinea’ from the League of Nations the first 
definite injunction should be framed in these already 
oft-quoted words: ‘The mandatory shall promote to 
the utmost the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants of the territory.’ 
Whereas the development of the land is a means, the 
development of the native is an end. 

Happily, however, these two objects are not irrecon- 
cilable. C. R. Enock states the case as follows : 


‘The problem for the future development of the tropical lands 
which lies before the civilized world is . . . a twin problem. It 
calls for a system under which the coloured native races will fully 
and fairly enjoy the wealth of their native lands and the fruits of 
their labour, whilst at the same time the oversea white inhabitants 
of the globe continue to draw their necessary supplies from the 
tropics, supplies which their own lands can, of course, not produce, 
and to which they are geographically entitled as inhabitants of the 
common earth.’ ! 


By encouraging a system of direct native production 
it is possible perhaps to solve these two problems simul- 
taneously. But even granted that the solution is a success- 
ful one, there still remains whatis usually called the ‘ Native 
Labour Problem’, i.e. the supply of native labour for 
capitalistic enterprise under European direction. It is no 
doubt the business of an administration to forward the 
interests of the commercial element of the white popula- 
tion—in so far as such interests do not conflict with those 
of the native population, over which the Government 
naturally takes the stand of a protector. No influence, 
however, save that of economics, should govern the 
supply of labour, and no government should be expected 


™ C. R. Enock, The Tropics, p. 438 (Grant Richards, 1915). 
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to act as a labour bureau. Consequently the only reason- 
able attitude for a government to adopt in regard to 
native labour is that of a neutral, or rather a referee. 

The respective merits, from a strictly economic point 
of view, of capitalistic enterprise and peasant proprietor- 
ship are still subject to debate, and from that aforesaid 
point of view I am unable to form an opinion. But, to 
repeat, it is rather the moral or social aspect of the 
question which we have to consider here. While it is 
still maintained by many that the wide exploitation of 
native labour by Europeans is economically more 
efficient, nevertheless, if it can be proved that a system 
of peasant proprietorship is more conducive to native 
happiness and prosperity, then the latter system may 
fairly be given the preference of Government support. 

From this aspect the case for native proprietorship 
may be summarized in very general terms. Firstly, the 
present writer is wholly opposed to the idea that the 
native should abandon his own civilization entirely in 
favour of the white man’s ; even as an ultimate end this 
is to be deprecated. The native’s true future lies in the 
development, adaptation, and improvement of his home- 
grown institutions. If these institutions are to flourish— 
not remaining static, but changing form and colour with 
evety advance which education and enlightenment can 
effect—then they may be expected to flourish most on 
their own ground. Indentured labour—reasonably 
limited both in regard to length of service and number of 
recruits—has an influence, physically and morally, for 
good. But exceeding these limits it has a seriously disin- 
tegrating effect, under which the whole fabric of native 
institutions could eventually fall to pieces. __ 

Secondly, it is well recognized that the native, having 
been deprived of many of his former interests, now 
suffers from a lamentable lack of joe de vivre. The ever- 
ready suggestion is work: this is supposed to be the 
panacea. It is in fact not the complete solution, for all 
work and no play makes Jack, brown or white, a dull 
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boy; however, it may well be that work is a factor of 
principal importance in the solution of the difficulty. 
There is, however, one proviso: work for oneself is 
per se an interest, work for another is probably none at all. 
If we seriously recommend hard work as an enthralling 
interest for the native, it must surely be work on his own 
property, with improvements to tax his ingenuity and 
profits to spur his energy—not labour with a plantation 
gang at 10s. per month. 

Thirdly, there is the question of wealth. Though 
profits from native enterprise are likely to be small for 
many yeats to come, it seems obvious that, given the 
hoped-for prosperity, the ultimate profit to the peasant 
proprietor would be greater than to the labourer. The 
former’s returns might be smaller than the latter’s 
wages, but they would at least have the advantage of 
being continual. 

Lastly, there is a consideration of no small importance. 
Coupled with the declining interest in life which is known 
so often to afflict subject peoples, there goes a serious 
loss of self-respect. This sense of inferiority in the 
native—often unduly exaggerated by the harsh and con- 
temptuous manners of those who have the smallest 
claim to superiority over him—adds to the hopelessness 
of his general attitude. There can be little doubt that 
a system of independence in property and labour would 
do more to sustain or restore the self-esteem of the native 
than would labour under the usual conditions of inden- 
ture. On the whole it may be conceded that, in respect 
of native prosperity alone, the system of peasant pro- 
prietorship is preferable to that of European enterprise 
and the exploitation of labour. 

It is obvious, however, that native agriculture must 
not be left entirely to itself. Since it has existed for so 
many generations with everlasting repetition and pre- 
sumably little advance, there is no likelihood of a sudden 
spontaneous improvement. The Papuan Plantations 
scheme aims at introducing certain new products to the 
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native and teaching him to cultivate them. It is hoped 
that production will eventually reach a commercial scale, 
and hitherto experiment and progress have been made 
ptincipally with products of an economic nature. How- 
ever, the native in all parts of the territory is first and 
foremost a gardener: his work, his interests, and his 
livelihood are found mainly in the forest clearing which 
he plants with yams and taro. It seems that, quite apart 
from the plantation proper, much might be done to 
improve or correct the native’s wasteful and primitive 
methods in his own vegetable garden. 

If we would seek to improve native horticulture we 
must begin by understanding it; and further, it is not 
impossible that the primitive husbandman has evolved 
certain methods which should be encouraged rather than 
abolished. J.C. Willis, pointing out that there is hitherto 
no developed science of tropical agriculture, writes : ‘ The 
proper course is to find out first of all the actual facts of 
native knowledge in all agricultural matters, and then to 
work from these.’ 

It is, then, with these ideas in mind that I give an 
account of native horticulture in the Northern Division, 
in the hope that the ways and means of improving it may 
suggest themselves to those who are expert in such 
matters. The plantations scheme holds the promise of 
certain advantages to the native: an improved garden- 
culture may be expected to bring about—in different 
degree—the same results, viz. 


(1) a betterment of diet and an increase of wealth ; 
(2) an advance in social civilization. 


A final note: I have not hesitated to include in this 
report a good deal of matter which is not strictly relevant, 
but of interest rather to the anthropologist (or even the 
folklorist) than to the student of horticulture. However, 
no apology should be required for attempting to em- 
bellish a somewhat dry subject. 


t J.C. Willis, op. cit., p. 162. 
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2. Environment and the Food Quest 


The Northern Division, peopled by the Orokaiva, is 
one of the favoured regions of Papua. From mountain 
boundaries on the inland side—the Central Range on 
the west, Lamington and the Hydrographers on the 
south—a wide alluvial plain slopes very gradually down 
to the sea. A number of rivers pursuing a north-easterly 
course and running almost parallel, divide this plain at 
curiously equal intervals: from south to north they are 
the Girewo, Kumusi, Opi, Mambare, and Gira. Except 
for abrupt but shallow river terraces and a few island 
hills, this northern plain is almost flat with a hardly per- 
ceptible seaward slope. Viewed in the afternoon from 
one of the hills on its western border and dimmed 
slightly by a tropical haze, it resembles a perfectly calm 
sea, whose further margin fades unnoticed into the real 
sea on the east. 

Whereas the foot-hills of the Central Range rise some- 
what steeply from the level plain, those of Mount Laming- 
ton and the Hydrographers descend in a broad comfort- 
able sweep intersected by ravines and bounding rivulets. 
Thickly populated and with innumerable garden-clear- 
ings, this piedmont area of the Northern Division is 
perhaps one of the most fertile and beautiful in all Papua. 

But though here the soil is comparatively rich and well 
drained, it is often of poor quality on the plain proper. 
Sometimes sandy it is more often soggy and clayey, and 
where the vegetation is cleared it will become in the dry 
weather a hard, light-coloured earth—so hard as almost 
to defy the gardener’s simple digging-stick. On the 
lower reaches of the rivers are stretches of sago swamp 
of an extent not fully known ; and along the coast belts 
of nipa and mangrove. 

By far the greater part of the Northern Division is 
covered with forest. Very extensive areas have been at 
one time or another cleared for gardens, and here the 
timber is lighter, and from the forester’s view-point 
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probably useless. In the neighbourhood of Dobodura 
behind Buna and of Ambasi in particular, but sporadi- 
cally over the whole Division, ate to be seen wide 
stretches of grass country, very beautiful with their 
copses and belts of wood, but at present entirely unpro- 
ductive, save that they harbour a good deal of game 
which is hunted at the annual burning. 

The climate in the Northern Division is not worse 
than elsewhere in Papua. The two seasons are well 
enough defined though the accepted names ‘South-East’ 
and ‘North-West’ are scarcely applicable in this part of 
the territory. Indeed, the interior of the forest-covered 
plains seems seldom visited by strong winds from any 
quarter, and on either side of the track high trees will 
stand in an almost absolute stillness. When occasionally 
some overhead wind swoops down, it may do so with 
great violence, overthrowing the shallow-rooted trees or 
tearing down a litter of feebly-resisting branches. 

‘The natives call the South-East season Tira, because 
it is first announced by the scarlet blossoming of the 
Twira tree, one of many that blush unseen by an un- 
observant European. It is a season of comparatively dry 
clear weather, sometimes of drought ; of many brilliant 
days and star-lit nights, when one may be glad of a 
blanket ; of dry tracks and transparent, fordable streams. 
The North-West they call Tuperi. This is the time of 
rains and plenty. The nuts of the Taga, which blossomed 
at the beginning of the South-East, begin to fall. The 
weather is more oppressive and almost every evening 
the thunder is rumbling in the valleys of the range. The 
rain comes down towards evening, there are heavy falls 
in the mountains, and the rivers are brown and swollen. 

The river may tise with extraordinary swiftness. 
Splashing over a shallow bed of rocks and pebbles, or 
pausing in some quiet pool overhung by trees but 


1 The grass referred to (Imperata arundinacea) is commonly known in Papua as 
Kurokuro, ot ‘ pale grass’. It is presumably identical with a/angalang and grows 
to a height of 5 feet or more. 
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illuminated to its depths by a broad shaft of sunshine, no 
more charming stream could be imagined than the upper 
Opi in dry weather. But if overnight the thunder has 
been very loud in the hills, the next morning may 
see the Opi a brown swirling flood, bearing along up- 
rooted trees and piling them one upon another against 
every obstacle. It will soon overflow its deep banks, and 
the surrounding bush is submerged and impassable. One 
may be astonished, passing along a dry track some few 
days after such a flood, to find a raft or canoe left high and 
dry among the trees, or to see, head-high on the trunks 
and leaves, traces of mud left by the last inundation. 
The water will subside rapidly with very little damage 
done. The occasional flood is rather welcomed than 
feared, for it is the hunter’s opportunity. The small 
game of the forest—trats, hedgehogs, the little marsupial 
called Azsi—are driven from their shelters and are easy 
ptey for the native dogs. There are shallow depressions 
and hollows which in flood-time become water-courses, 
and in these men and women are using their scoop-nets 
or setting their cage-like traps for the insignificant fish 
which are making their way back to the river with the 
falling water. Last and least there are the frogs who 
‘come down from the trees’ in the flood-time, to be 
finally caught in the hands of the women. Sometimes the 
flood does some damage in the garden; but the water 
rises and falls so quickly and withal so steadily that it does 
little actual violence, and the taro seems quite able to 
survive a submergence. On the whole we are prone to 
over-estimate the ill effects of the flood in this district. 
A far more serious affliction is the occasional drought. 
After a long spell of fine weather the garden ground 
becomes dry and hard; the taro leaves droop and the 
young shoots die off. Even the swamps subside and sago- 
making is made difficult by lack of water. The hunting 
of small game and the fishing in creeks are hindered. 
The result of all this may be a real scarcity. To eke out 
their supplies the people will have recoutse to fern fronds, 
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edible leaves, and roots gathered in the bush, and will fall 
back on sago, which is plentiful by the coast but rare in 
the interior. Though there is sometimes scarcity and a 
certain amount of hardship, these are never, I believe, very 
prolonged ; and they never approach to genuine famine. 

Dry weather, like wet weather, may, when it is incon- 
venient, be ascribed to the machinations of a sorcerer. If 
a man go a journey and be overtaken by torrents of rain 
which compel him to build a bush shelter and wait, he 
is likely to say, ‘My enemy so-and-so must have done 
this; he knew I wished to travel.’ So when the fine 
weather lasts so long as to become a plague, people will 
bethink themselves of some sinister old man and say, 
“he has made sun medicine and is keeping the bamboo 
“bottle ” in the heat over his fire.” The people of ‘ Wire 
Rope’ on the river Kumusi had a singular reputation 
(which they were perhaps careful to maintain) for sun- 
magic. There are many rain-makers and many methods 
of rain-making. Where the dry weather is a mere whim 
of Nature’s, they will avail; where it is the result of 
sorcery, they can do nothing. At any rate the long dry 
spell is unwelcome weather to the Orokaiva. 

Before proceeding to the principal occupation and 
support of the people, viz. gardening, one may dismiss 
with a brief mention the other phases of the food quest. 

As hunters the Orokaiva are always opportunists. 
No man travels through the real bush without his spears 
and his dog, if he possess one. He is extraordinarily alert 
to detect his game, be it bush-pig, rat, or lizard, and will 
spate himself no trouble to capture the most insignificant 
quarry. Communally he hunts with the long net, into 
which the pig or wallaby is driven through the bush by 
a semicircle of beaters, while some stand ready behind 
the net with their spears. The grass plains are burnt off 
yearly, and yield a variety of game, from pigs and 
pythons to ground-rats. Ro 

The common hunting-traps are (1) Bag/, in which the 
unsuspicious pig, nosing at his bait of sago pith, releases 
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a trigger and lever and brings down a weight of logs 
on his back; (2) Hoto, a concealed pit, the bottom of 
which is abristle with spear-points ; and (3) Kombu bagi, 
a close array of sloping spear-points on the inner side of 
a gap in the garden fence, so called because the pig, 
having leapt unwarily through the gap, finds himself 
transfixed through the kombu, or liver. There is an in- 
genious trap known as [hive for small wallabies, consisting 
of a noose, a sapling bent to the ground, and a trigger. 
The trigger is released, the sapling springs upright, and 
the wallaby is, or ought to be, dangling in the noose. 
There ate many other interesting methods which cannot 
be described here of catching cuscus, bats, rats, birds, 
and lizards, all such creatures being held at their proper 
value as diet by the Orokaiva. 

The native is of course a pig-keeper, and one who is 
constantly obtaining fresh recruits for domestication in 
the shape of captive sucking-pigs from the bush. But 
pigs are meant for feasts and ceremonies ; there is no 
regular supply of butcher’s meat. When all is said and 
done, meat food is to the Orokaiva, like many another 
keen hunter, rather a dainty than a diet. 

In fishing there is some variety of methods. The 
inland people rely mainly on various forms of scoop-nets 
which are used in shallow creeks. They also poison fish 
with the plant known as ‘ New Guinea Dynamite’. The 
river people use in addition a kind of stationary trap 
called sirava, and the coast dwellers, besides all these, have 
the common triangular hand-net yako and a drag-net 
komboru. In fishing, as in hunting, there are many other 
contrivances which cannot be dealt with here. On the 
whole (except in the case of the coastal people) it is of 
minor importance as a means of subsistence. 

Another resource of much greater importance is sago. 
The river people, i.e. principally the Binandele, who live 
along the lower reaches of the Gira, Mambare, and 
Kumusi, have almost inexhaustible supplies to draw 
upon ; and, except among the bush dwellers in the south- 
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western part of the Division, it cannot be said that sago 
1s anywhere scarce. The mode of pteparation is simple 
and expeditious: it consists in kneading and watering 
the pith which has been sctaped from the trunk, in allow- 
ing the sago to be carried off in suspension, and in leaving 
it to settle in a trough. The apparatus is prepared almost 
wholly from parts of the sago palm itself, and, except for 
the scraper and a strainer or sieve of coco-nut fibre, may 
be extemporized on the spot. The finished product is 
known as ‘ wet’ sago, being a solid block of which the 
sutface is hardened and glazed by scorching. The natives 
do not find it necessary to dry the product for their own 
use, and probably know nothing of the process. In the 
inland districts where the trees are sometimes indivi- 
dually owned sago is highly prized, and young palms, 
Tam told, may be transplanted. In the large swamps the 
system is one of clan ownership, and as far as I know 
there is no sort of culture of the palms. 

As a collector the Orokaiva is again an opportunist. 
Only in time of scarcity, it would appear, does he or his 
wife go out expressly to gather fern fronds and leaves— 
the pidgin English ‘cabbage’; but wherever he goes he 
keeps his eye open for food—honey (for which he will 
fell a tree and smoke out the bees), clusters of somewhat 
insipid wild figs, nuts, snails, even a nest of flying ants. 

He has certain trees, however, which afford a regular 
supply of food, viz. bread-fruit in several varieties, the 
Tauga nut, and the cycad Puga. The bush does not abound 
in fruit: of the numerous representatives of the genus 
Ficus only a few are edible, none very tempting, and the 
wild mango is comparatively rare. There are some 
poisonous fruits and plants, chief among them the creeper 
called ‘ New Guinea Dynamite’, used by the natives for 
fishing and suicides. But they have definite opinions as 
to what may be eaten and what must be left alone, being 
presumably brought up to this knowledge. I have seen 
a little child scolded for mouthing a leaf of ‘New 
Guinea Dynamite’ growing in the village. Although 
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edible fruits are rare, there is a very fine red or yellow 
ball called Hega which is plentiful and which annoys the 
thirsty traveller by its resemblance to an orange. It is 
in fact, as the natives say, only food for devils. 


3. Garden Products: their Introduction and Distribution 


The products of native horticulture in the Northern 
Division may be roughly classified. The list opposite 
is fairly complete in the more important items. 

In addition to the list there are some garden herbs 
and plants used as spinach, or flavouring to the cooked 
taro. The native names of the most important, as far as 
I know them, ate Ombi, Taramu, and Nyaditi. Lastly, 
there is a list of ornamental plants—croton in countless 
varieties, striated dracaena, crimson amaranth, and flame- 
coloured or magenta coxcombs—which add much to the 
brightness and charm of a village or a sunny garden- 
clearing, and which have in some cases a magical as well 
as an ornamental value ; and besides these a number of 
scented plants which a native loves for their own sake 
and for the seductive fragrance which is meant to make 
him an irresistible lover. 

If we select the products which are of real importance 
to the Orokaiva they will make a much shorter list. They 
ate taro (the staple diet), yams, and sweet potatoes (both 
of them no more than subsidiary), ia and sugar-cane, 
bananas and plantains, coco-nut and betel palms. 

The Orokaiva are essentially taro people. The plant 
is grown universally and in a great number of varieties. 
It is easily cultivated, nutritious, and, prepared by a 
native housewife, very appetizing. The cook’s habit of 
sptaying condiments out of her mouth over the pot may 
daunt the inquisitive European who would otherwise 
be willing to sample her work, but there is no denying 

* I have the names of seventeen varieties, distinguishable by various pro- 
perties of leaf, stalk, tuber, &c, There are no doubt many more. Codrington 
notes the great variety of taro. Of Pee incidentally, he listed no less than 


ae varieties in the small island of Mota (Codrington, Melanesians, pp. 304, 
319). 
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that a plate of firm morsels, the size of potatoes, impreg- 
nated with the juices of savory leaves and set off with 
a few scraps of fish or dried iguana, presents at least a 
sufficiently attractive tout ensemble. 

The relative distributions of the taro and the yam are 
interesting. Whereas among the mountain people of the 
Hydrographers and the Koiaris of the Central Range the 
yam is probably the mainstay of existence, its place is 
taken by the taro among the Orokaiva plainsmen. In 
the piedmont country of Sangara, Isivita, and Hunjara 
the yam is grown extensively side by side with the taro, 
and the same is true among the tribes immediately north 
of the Hydrographers and Lamington foot-hills. By the 
time one has gone north as far as the Aiga people of the 
middle Opi, however, the yam-houses are no longer seen 
in the villages, and the yam has become a product of 
minor importance ; and it continues so throughout the 
notth of the Division. There is no reason, as far as I 
know, why the yam should not flourish on the plains, and 
the distribution presumably is not climatic but cultural. 

So it might appear from a well-known story of the 
Orokaiva. In the hills to the southward there was a 
hole in the rocks, first discovered, according to one 
version of the legend, by the pecking of birds. Out of 
this hole, once opened, there issued a number of men 
bringing with them certain habits and possessions which 
they have distinctively retained. The first to emerge 
were the Orokaiva, who brought up the taro besides the 
other garden products—bananas, sugar-cane, and so forth. 
After them came the Kaume, or Managalasi, who wore 
numerous long pigtails, bound with bark. But as their 
forerunners had appropriated all the taro, they had to be 
content, for the main support of their existence, with yams. 

This is merely the northern version of the legend. 
On its own ground, namely the southern slopes of the 
Hydrographers, it is told with greater detail, and they 
will even show the identical hole, I believe, somewhere 
on the Bariji river. It is said to be deep like a well, and 
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some folk still live down there who have never succeeded 
in teaching the earth’s surface. If you fling a stone down 
they will call up from below in protest, and sometimes 
it is said you may even hear the crowing of subterranean 
toostets, which proves beyond doubt the presence of 
human beings. 

Another tale—on which one might place a convenient 
construction—was told among the Aiga. A man named 
Gause came out of a hole in the ground and built himself 
a house where he lived alone. But he had a drum and a 
hui, or trumpet, and would be continually beating the 
drum, blowing the trumpet, and singing to himself. 
The surrounding people from curiosity went to see him, 
and as they found his music an annoyance, burnt his 
house, and killed him. Then they broke his bones and 
cut his body in pieces, and the women cooked him in 
their pots. But Gause boiled quite away, and instead of 
good toothsome junks of meat they found to their disgust 
only soup and bubbles. Despite this treatment the spirit 
of Gause survived and, in some manner reincarnated, 
built his house anew and recommenced his noxious 
singing and drum-beating. Once again despoiled, dis- 
membered, and boiled by his neighbours, the contrary 
Gause fell away to a mawkish liquid. Thus several times 
they killed their resurrected victim and dealt with his 
body in the customary manner of cannibals, but always 
with the same disappointing result; until at last they 
made him fast to a long rattan and lowered him into the 
deep crocodile-haunted water of the creek Elaga that finds 
the Opi, saying, ‘ Maybe he will turn into a crocodile, 
maybe not; anyhow we will let him down.’ And the 
crocodiles came and tore him to bits under the water, 
and that made a real end of him, so that the annoyance 
of his drum-beating and trumpet-blowing ceased at last. 

In most of these fables the hero plays a thoroughly 
human patt, and in this one Gause is a man. But, as my 
informants volunteered, quite innocent of the connexion 
which may or may not exist, Gause is also the name of 
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a yam. Now yams ate best roasted ; if boiled, they must 
be boiled with care, or they resolve themselves into a 
watery mash. The Orokaiva like their taro in firm lumps, 
and perhaps they would be ill disposed towards a new 
kind of food whose consistency was so little to their taste. 

On the whole we may reasonably associate the taro 
with the Orokaiva, and the yam with the mountain 
peoples on the south and south-west ; the commonness 
of yams among the southern Orokaiva tribes is no doubt 
due to a gradual infiltration. Communication between 
the plainsmen and the mountaineers seems to have been 
principally in this quarter, viz. with the Biagi, and to 
some extent the Managalasi. It is not improbable that the 
sweet potato (Keroia) has come from the same soutce : 
although grown quite extensively now over the whole 
Division, it is not held in very high favour, and, like the 
yam, is likely to remain wholly subordinate to the taro. 

There can be no doubt that several other products 
have found their way into the Orokaiva plains through 
this avenue, and that they were established before the 
advance of the white man into the Division. The 
principal among them is native tobacco. This is widely 
distributed among the Orokaiva, though nowhere grown 
in great quantity. It has evidently preceded the coming 
of the European by only a generation or two at the 
most (for the names of agents in its disposal are well 
remembered), and all informants have been in agreement 
as to the route it has taken, viz. from the non-Binandele- 
speaking Isurava or Biagi people in the neighbourhood 
of Kokoda, down to Oivi and Papangi; thence to the 
Kumusi and (within living memory) to the Aiga people 
of the middle Opi; and thence again to the true Binan- 
dele of the Mambate and the lower Kumusi. 

Tobacco, as an unfamiliar product, is known by a 
vatiety of names, such as Hajojo and Tonaki, from the 
resemblance of its leaf to those of the Hajojo and Tonaki 
trees; Soka, a word of doubtful meaning ; and Kwku, 
said to be a pre-white-man expression in the north. The 
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commonest names, however, ate Orokaiva or Kaiva. I will 
not enter into the dispute as to the original meaning of the 
mysterious word Orokaiva, but if you pluck a tobacco 
leaf in a village and ask what it is called, three times out 
of four you will get the answer ‘ Orokaiva’.1 

Associated with native tobacco is another plant of late 
introduction, viz. maize or ‘corn’. Informants will 
insist that maize was known, at least in some parts of the 
plains, before the coming of the white man; and they 
lay down the same course as that of tobacco for its pro- 
gress northwards. Nowadays the usual name for maize 
is Koni, a native rendering of ‘corn’; but there are 
at least three other names which ate said by some to 
be earlier than Koni; they are Komohani and Tambara 
(neither of which I can explain), and the picturesque 
compound Kuku-ta-pije, literally, ‘tobacco-banana’, which 
implies a likeness between corn-cob and banana and 
perhaps a simultaneous introduction of corn and tobacco. 
As it appears cértain that corn was introduced to this 
country by the white man, we have another instance 
in which the introduction has outstripped the introducer.? 

Lastly, it was claimed by some that the papaw and the 
pumpkin had come down from the hill people in the same 
way. Both these are European introductions, and if the 
claim be a true one, then we have a somewhat remarkable 
proof of the rapidity with which an introduced product 
may spread by contact—provided always that, like corn, 
it is a welcome addition to the native’s menu. Of the more 
important products sugar-cane, sago, and some varieties 
of plantain are probably indigenous in the true sense of 
the word. The better kind of areca palm is said to be 
introduced, but there are wild varieties in the bush. The 
coco-nut, most domesticated of trees, seems to follow in 
the train of the human wanderer, thriving and rejoicing, 
as they say, in the sound of his voice. 

The legend has it that the coco-nut was first a girl. 


1 This at any rate among Wasida, Aiga, and Binandele people. 
2 Cf, Papua, J. H. P. Murray, p. 103. 
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As the palm has a strong sheath about its young flower- 
cluster, which is hard and needle-pointed, and a danger 
to the unwary climber, so this girl had sharply pointed 
breasts, which were the death of all who tried to embrace 
her. One after another her lovers fell victim until her 
father grew suspicious and angry. When he had recom- 
mended a favoured young suitor to sleep with his 
daughter, and found in the morning that he was as dead 
as the others, he felt his suspicions were confirmed. So 
he took the coco-nut girl into the bush to help him dig 
a pit for a pig-trap. First he dug away himself until the 
hole was of a good depth, then feigning to be tired he 
told her to take his place while he rested. No sooner 
was the girl bending to her work in the pit than he 
dropped a heavy stone on her back, heaped in the earth, 
and left her buried. 

Some while after this the father returned rather sadly 
to see the spot where he had left his child, and found 
there a strange tree, to wit the coco-nut. The tree was 
fully grown and some of the nuts had fallen. These he 
took home and set on his verandah rather as curiosities 
than for any use he could make of them. But in his 
absence his inquisitive little son succeeded in breaking 
one and was found eating greedily, with inarticulate 
expressions ‘Oo, 00!’ which his father could not under- 
stand, but which were merely indicative of the child’s 
delight. At first the man was horrified, thinking his son 
must be poisoning himself; but then he reflected, ‘ He 
is a poor little brat, anyway, covered with sores; we 
will let him be and see how it turns out’. But next day, 
instead of dying as the father had anticipated, the little 
boy was clamorous for mote, crying, ‘Oo, oo !’ again, 
and, not only that, but showed signs of a remarkable 
overnight growth. After such a satisfactory result, the 
paternal experimenter felt justified in sampling the 
strange fruit himself, and in this manner the virtues of 
the coco-nut became generally known. No better name 
could be given it than the ‘ 00’ of the little boy, or the 
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of the story. 

Regarding the betel palm there is an old story of a 
liaison with a village woman. Nightly the betel palm 
bends down over her house to visit her, and every morn- 
ing, when the birds are waking, bends slowly back to 
stand once more as a silent palm, but leaving around 
the house a litter of small flowers. Every morning the 
wife is seen sweeping these aside, till at last suspicions are 
aroused : the little boy hides behind a tree to spy; the 
betel palm is discovered in his intrigue and chopped down 
by the jealous husband. Collapsing he cries, ‘ Now I am 
no longer a man but a mere betel palm: take these nuts 
and eat them,’ and he scatters bunches for all the tribes 
of the north. 

The betel pepper grows wild in the bush, and there is 
a plausible though no doubt imaginative tale of how its 
properties were discovered. Formerly the areca or betel- 
nut was chewed with lime alone, and the chewer had not 
the pleasant hot flavour of a condiment nor the highly 
becoming colour of red in his mouth. But once a solitary 
hunter speared a pig, and sat down on the scene of his 
exploit to refresh himself with lime and betel. Then he 
looked about him for the wherewithal to bind the pig 
toapole. With the usual extempore resource, he dragged 
down a liana from a near-by tree, and worrying and biting 
it through with his teeth, by way of the handiest imple- 
ments he had, discovered as he thought that his mouth 
was full of blood. But he soon reassured himself, and 
understood that the redness was due to nothing more 
than the mordant, peppery juice of the creeper, which had 
mixed with his mouthful of lime and betel. After this 
follows the happy scene in which he acquaints his people 
with the discovery, and the general inauguration of a very 
ugly habit. 

There are other tales of other products, more interest- 


t §Coco-nut ’, in Wasida dialect, 4; Aiga, bv; Binandele mutari. Mutari= 
mu-tari, ic. to say “ mu”’’. 
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ing than informative. However they may have been 
acquired, there is a fair range of food products at. the 
disposal of the Orokaiva. The most essential of them 
have been his since time immemorial ; those that he has 
acquired—either directly or through the agency of the 
mountain folk—from Europeans serve only to garnish his 
table. The most important among them are maize— 
which is a favourite though not grown in great quantity 
—some varieties of sweet banana, pineapples, and pump- 
kins. The last mentioned, although grown very com- 
monly, are not really liked: villagers are always anxious 
to sell them to the white man. An informant once inter- 
rupted a conversation to remark that melons, tomatoes, 
‘ pummerkins ’, and the rest of them, were all humbug ; 
why did not the Government leave the New Guinea 
men to plant taro, yams, bananas, and sugar-cane, their 
proper food ? It is fortunate that such an extreme view 
is not often met with ; but the Government is prepared 
to expect a conservative opposition to nearly every new 
product which it seeks to encourage. It can only be said, 
very obviously, that, to be spontaneously successful, a new 
product must, in the primitive condition of native horti- 
culture, be grown with a minimum of effort, and must 
happen to make an appeal to native taste. Otherwise, 
as in the case of the new experiment, rice, the work must 
be compulsory. 


4. The Land System 


Before we can fully understand the system of using the 
land, it is necessary to describe the system under which 
it is owned. Among the Orokaiva there is a multi- 
plicity of small clans, which from time to time increases 
by subdivision (a process which is in part neutralized by 
the dying out of older clans). Now the land is owned in 
reality by the clan. The fact that very commonly the clan 
is a local unity, being often coincident with the single 
village, makes this system a simple one in the normal 
instance. Sometimes, however, the clan is somewhat 
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scattered, occupying several villages or parts of several 
villages. In this case the clan will in all probability retain 
a nominal ownership of all its lands ; but in practice it is 
customary for the various sections to assume by general 
consent or else by the allocation of a headman, the 
occupation and usage of particular parts of the land. 
In due time the section is likely to adopt a distinctive 
name, and to develop into an independent clan: the 
right of usage tacitly becomes ownership, and we find the 
normal condition restored, viz. the clan locally unified 
and in possession of its own tracts of land. A system 
exactly similar governs the ownership of the small water- 
ways (useful for fishing) and of the sago swamps. 

The Orokaiva clan is virtually a patriarchal group ; 
there is no real chieftainship, but a recognized ascendancy 
of the old man, provided his vigour of mind and body is 
equal to his position. As it begins to fail his place is 
gradually occupied by a younger man. Only in the larger 
clans, where there are well-defined family groups, does 
the question of hereditary succession appear, and then it 
is a somewhat faint appearance. 

It is sometimes said that the chief owns the land, though 
this is hardly more than a form of speech. He does some- 
thing, however, towards administering it. For instance, he 
can say which area is to be laid under cultivation at any 
time, and he can subdivide and allot the territory of the 
clan among its branches. He feels himself and is felt to 
be the guardian of the land. Thus we hear an old man 
telling how his father had given him death-bed injunctions 
—‘Friday he talk, Saturday he die,’ as the interpreter put 
it in order to make clear the testamentary nature of the 
charge—to allow all his own people to make their gardens 
on the clan’s territory, but to suffer no strangers. 

Among the members of the clan there is a very con- 
siderable amount of personal freedom, and, except in so 
far as there may be an allocation of land and fishing rights 
between branches or families, they may in theory make 
their gardens where they please. There is occasional 
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wrangling as to garden boundaries, but these petty 
disagreements within the clan, so to speak, are as a 
rule easily settled. The land disputes which bring end- 
less trouble and labour to the magistrate are disputes 
between clans. While the land is owned communally the 
garden is owned individually. Between two adjacent 
gardens the boundary is made of felled trees, laid end to 
end, sometimes in two rows so as to form a path between. 
So long as this ground is under cultivation, not only the 
ptoduce of the garden but the garden itself is individual 
property, and a displacement of the boundary would 
mean a quarrel. 

I may now describe the system by which the land is 
used: it may be called a Rotation of Areas. Each clan 
will possess a number of tracts of land, which bear 
locality names. These may or may not be contiguous. 
Often, owing to migratory habits or to the reclamation 
of some distant and hitherto unoccupied block of land, 
they may be somewhat scattered. 

A diagram of the areas about Korisata, an Aiga village, 
though quite inaccurate as to their relative sizes, will 
serve as illustration. In extent these areas differ greatly, 
some being measured by acres, some by miles. The 
boundaries, not obvious to European eyes, ate tracks, 
swamps, creeks, clumps of palms, and so forth. At any 
one time the village gardens will probably be found in 
one large clearing, mostly abutting upon one another. 

As the gardeners use up the taro in their old gardens, 
so from time to time they extend the clearing and plant 
afresh. Never in the Northern Division, as far as I know, 
do they immediately plant a second time on the same 
ground. Thus the gardens gradually extend, or rather 
progress over a whole ‘area’, the abandoned parts 
quickly clothing themselves in a rank luxuriant growth of 
gtass, bushes, and young saplings. When one of the 
“areas ’ has been used up in this manner—and where it 
is an extensive one this may not be for two or three 
years—the clan will make a fresh beginning on another 
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area; when this is in turn used up, on a third, and so on. 
By the time all the cultivable areas have been utilized in 
succession, and a return is made to the first, it is not 
unlikely that fifteen or twenty years have elapsed. Some- 
times, indeed, this intervening period is still longer : 
I have talked to a man, of say thirty-five years, felling 
timber along the edge of an existent clearing, at no great 
distance from the village. He was virtually the headman 
of his clan and a more than usually reliable informant. 
He told me that within his time the clan had never before 
used that particular ground for gardens. His elder 
brother, however, remembered when the gardens had 
been there : he was rather decrepit and perhaps fifty. 

By way of definitely illustrating this system I may refer 
to the areas belonging to the Clan Serugahije (which 
numbers thirteen men, supporting ten women and twenty 
children). The areas are: 


1. Manigausi. 4. Kimeneda. 
2.) Babati 5. Ususu. 
3. Simbiri Beari. 6. Hasita. 


The last to be abandoned was Manigausi, which, when 
I made a note of it, was already thickly covered with low 
scrub; all the present gardens were in the area Babari, 
which was still unexhausted ; and the one marked down 
for the next attack was Simbiri Beari. 

One of the larger villages (in which at least two clans 
were represented) enumerated seventeen areas, ten of 
which were apparently under virgin forest and used for 
hunting and fishing alone. 

When the gardener finds himself clearing once more 
on the familiar ground which was used perhaps many 
years before, he does not necessarily plant on the precise 
spot which was his previously. There is, as a rule, so 
much ground to spare that he is welcome to begin where 
he pleases, and without the risk of offending a fellow 
clansman. It does sometimes happen, however, that 
a man acquires a sort of prescriptive right to the imme- 
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diate locality where he has worked, and accordingly we 
sometimes find an easy-going division of an area between 
families or branches of the clan. No doubt this becomes 
a stticter division where the available land is citcum- 
scribed ; for individual ownership of land probably has 
its Origin in scarcity of land. 

The examples I have given come from the Aiga tribe, 
between the middle Opi and Kumusi rivers, where there 
is no practical limit to cultivable soil, and where, indeed, 
there still remains a good deal of apparently virgin 
forest. On the foot-hill country in the south of the 
Division, where the population is often denser, and in 
particular on the Buna plains, where the Awrokuro grass 
has encroached on the bush to so serious an extent, the 
same system indeed prevails, but the intervening periods 
must be shortened. 

As will readily be imagined, this system tends to bring 
about a shifting, almost nomadic, style of horticulture. 
Sometimes the area is at no small distance from the per- 
manent village. Then we shall find families living for 
weeks at a time in their garden houses, while their more 
regular but scarcely superior dwellings in the village 
stand deserted, with a mat fastened across the doorway. 
The gardener may plant coco-nuts and betel on the site 
of his temporary lodging : this is the first step towards 
the establishment of a new village. By the time that 
ground comes to be cleared and planted again, these 
palms will have grown to a good size, and it is very 
natural, with a people so perpetually given to clan dis- 
integration, that some families should settle permanently 
on the site of their distant gardens. This, in my opinion, 
is the ordinary reason for the simultaneous birth of a 
new village and a new clan. 


5. Clearing and Deforestation 
One was at first tempted to believe that this Rotation 


of Areas, with such long intervening periods, was 
devised like the fallow in the interest of fertility. The 
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true reason is so obvious to the native that he seldom 
thinks of explaining it. The Rotation of Areas is, in fact, 
a labout-saving device. With the implements at his dis- 
Reeser acne his finger-nails, a stick, and a stone axe, 
nowadays his finger-nails, a stick, a tomahawk, and an 
18-inch trade-knife—it is infinitely more difficult to over- 
come the dense mass of vigorous weeds and bushes which 
spring up in the wake of the taro, than to clear away the 
bush of ten years’ standing, with its somewhat meagre 
trees and straggling underwood. It is the primary growth 
which the native gardener cannot cope with. What he 
does is to leave the matter to nature. After a few years 
the saplings have sprung up and overshadowed the weeds 
and shrubs, and in due course as the bush develops these 
latter are replaced by a much thinner and less formidable 
atray of trailers and forest undergrowth. Even in bygone 
days, when a tree had to be brought down with a stone 
axe, this light bush was an easier problem than the 
primary growth; now that stone has been replaced by 
steel, it is easier beyond all comparison. 

Sometimes the village will be almost deserted, while 
its population—men, women, and children—are together 
engaged in clearing. The work proceeds with a leisurely 
persistence, continual conversation, and occasional spells, 
when the woodman sits on a fallen tree and rattles his 
lime-stick and chews his betel. Now and again some 
cheerful worker will burst into song as he wields his 
axe, a mere bar or two of melody, sung at the top of his 
resonant Orokaiva voice. In beginning and ending it 
is strangely abrupt, more like a musical shout or a yodel 
than a song, and altogether a very good-humoured sound. 

Tree felling is for the men; the cutting and dragging 
aside of undergrowth for the women and children. The 
heavier trees are suffered to lie where they fall, and will 
remain till long after the garden has been used and 
deserted. The lighter timber is stacked in high pyramids 
to dry for firewood, or else used, end for end, as borders 
for individual plots. Only the branches, leaves, and 
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undergrowth are burned in the clearing. It is the custom 
to cut trees at a height of three or four feet from the 
gtound, no doubt because this is easier. The resultant 
forest of stumps may look somewhat untidy, but they 
ate regarded less as obstacles than as conveniences— 
pillars for the trailing yams, props for the sugat-cane, 
hat-stands and clothes-horses on which a man may hang 
his knitted bag in order to keep an eye on it, or a woman 
her sole garment, the bark-cloth skirt, for greater freedom 
when working alone at her weeding. The roots are not 
gtubbed, and the soil, though superficially clean, is full 
of potential rivals for the vegetables which are soon to be 
planted. 

There is a matter associated with clearing and the 
Rotation of Areas which has long been a cause for some 
anxiety. This is the spread of the grass plains* and the 
consequent deforestation of certain parts of the Division. 
It may be worth while putting down the result of my 
own obsetvations in this matter, though they are not 
those of a botanist or a forester. 

The grass lands are particularly noticeable in the 
Dobodura district, and to a less extent around Ambasi ; 
but farther inland they are again very prevalent along 
certain parts of the river Kumusi and here and there 
along the Mamba and Gira. I have always assumed that 
some at least of the wide tracts of Avrokuro are natural. 
The fact that they are frequently met with along the river 
banks, where there are here and there distinct evidences of 
terracing, suggested that in some cases a newly deposited 
river-flat might happen to be clothed with long grass 
rather than with bush. However, the question whether 
the grass is natural or no need not really concern us. _ 

The practical issues are whether the grass country is 
extending, and, given that it is, what are the causes for 
its extension. From native informants—whose word 
may certainly be accepted in such a matter—I have 
definite instances in which the bush has encroached upon 


1 Vide p. 111, note. 
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and finally enveloped former grass patches, and definite 
instances on the other hand in which the grass has ousted 
the bush. The Resident Magistrate’s observations, how- 
ever, extending over a good many years, compel us to 
conclude that the latter process is unfortunately by far 
the stronger. 

The fact seems to be that, if they are left entirely to 
themselves, the surrounding bush does slowly overcome 
the grass. But owing to two kinds of human agency, the 
gtass not only holds its own but actually makes headway 
through the forest. The first agency is fire. At the 
annual burning of a grass tract by the hunters, the fire 
sweeps across the open and breaks upon the barrier of 
trees like a huge wave upon the rocks. After the burning 
the forest trees are scorched and withered; they have 
probably received a set-back, while the grass springs up 
again as green and stubborn and useless as ever.' 

The other agency is that of the garden. In the proper 
sequence of events the taro crop should be succeeded by 
a vigorous growth of weeds, bushes, and young saplings. 
This is simply left to itself and presently changes into 
light bush, which is eventually cleared and planted again. 
But, as the natives will say, the grass is sometimes ‘ too 
strong’; it conquers the young growth, and instead of 
bush we find in the end a grass patch. 

The work of weeding is not done thoroughly. Too 
often one may see a garden fairly bristling with stalks 
of self-sown Aurokuro, their beautiful pale plumes swaying 
gently in the breeze and scattering seeds among the taro. 
Not the method of clearing in itself, but this subsequent 
carelessness, is what brings the grass patch into the 
forest. The fault is with the native: as Job would have 
told him, he has ‘ let thistles grow instead of wheat and 
cockle instead of barley ’. It will need another Job, per- 


1 Sometimes I have seen a small fire in the primary growth which ensues after 
the taro is taken up and the garden abandoned. This is either merely purposeless 
or else to drive out game; never with the idea of immediate recultivation. 
Happily it is rarely seen, though it may well be an additional influence in favour 
of the long grass. 
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sonified perhaps in the Agricultural Expert, and with the 
patience as well as the invective powers of the original, 
to arrest this gradual spread of the long grass. 

While we may absolve the land system, viz. the Rota- 
tion of Areas, from direct responsibility for the deforesta- 
tion of the northern plains, it will be obvious that it is in 
other respects a very wasteful one, especially in that it 
requires so great an extent of land to support the indivi- 
dual. Perhaps a more serious objection to the system is 
its unsettling influence on the social life of the natives. 
These questions will be referred to again. In the mean- 
time I may proceed to describe the routine of the native 
garden. 


6. The Horticultural Routine 


(a) Preparation of Ground and Fertilizing. The ideal 
ground for planting is, in native estimation, absolutely 
bare. The debris of undergrowth and dried leaves is 
brought together in heaps and burned. The ash is 
ordinarily left where it stands in little piles ; but a more 
than usually neat gardener would gather it up and throw 
it away into the bush. 

I have come upon a whole village preparing ground for 
rice on the river Eia. The rice was a Government experi- 
ment; the village constable was a smart man and con- 
scientious, and the whole community was with him in 
desiting to do its best to make the rice a success and to 
earn the approbation of the magistrate. Consequently 
they had taken somewhat unusual pains in preparation for 
the planting. When I saw it the earth was almost as bare, 
brown, and vegetationless as a State School playground. 
The litter of dry leaves, grass, and so forth was being 
meticulously removed, and, where some had been 
burnt, even the ashes were scraped together into wooden 
pig-dishes, carried off, and, with exemplary tidiness, 
thrown into the river. 

This practice of removing all waste vegetable material 
from the ground may mean that there is less weeding to 
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do while the crops are growing, and therefore has sufh- 
cient justification in native eyes. To utilize it as a kind 
of green manure is, under purely native conditions, 
hardly feasible, since there is no means of digging it into 
the soil; and to leave a tangle of leaves and twigs on the 
sutface would serve rather to obstruct the gardener than 
to benefit the garden. 

The only real fertilizer which the native might be 
expected to use under the present system, viz. a lax culture 
of wide areas, is the ash from the burnt debris of clearing. 
As far as I am aware, however, he has no genuine con- 
ception of the value of ash as a manure, though one 
thoroughly typical instance came to my notice in which 
the ash had got into the place of a fertilizer under false 
ptetences. Of the many varieties of taro, distin- 
guishable by the colour or form of their stalks, leaves, 
&c., there is one named Panduga whose stem is almost 
black. In Koropata, while, as elsewhere, there was a 
tendency to sweep the ashes together to keep them out 
of the way, it was the custom to plant the black-stalked 
Punduga tight in the black heap of ashes, because of the 
affinity which would be so obvious to a native. This 
practice, my informant said, was attended with good 
results: if that particular black-stemmed taro were not 
planted on the ashes it would not do so well. There are 
many other magical fertilizers which will be referred to 
later on: this is simply a case of magic stumbling upon 
the truth. 

(0) Draining, Irrigation, Cc. Considering the almost 
level gradient at which the plain slopes down to the sea 
and the general absence of contours, the drainage is far 
better than might be expected. Furthermore, there is, as 
a tule, such a superfluity of land that the native has simply 
to avoid the over-wet localities. He is never called upon 
to drain his swamps. On the lower reaches of the rivers, 
however—partticularly the Mambare—there is less avail- 
able land and, owing to the flatness, draining would be 
more difficult. Nevertheless I do not know that gatden- 
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ing is hampered to any extent in these localities. Owing 
to natural drainage the flood-waters subside quietly and 
fairly rapidly, and, as I have said before, the flood as 
a tule does little harm and is not regarded very seriously 
by the natives. 

It has been pointed out to me that one of the principal 
difficulties in the drainage of the plains is the tendency 
for smaller streams to pile up a mass of drift-wood, so as 
eventually to block their own progress. In the majority 
of cases this drift-wood seems to have been brought down 
by floods, but it may be that the case is rendered worse 
by the natives’ habit of throwing felled timber into a 
convenient river instead of firing it. At any tate the 
effect is sometimes to cause local inundations, to deflect 
streams, and to create sour stagnant back-waters. 

The native knows well enough the principle of drain- 
ing, though he has no need to use it for horticulture. In 
the creek fishing of the inland peoples draining is con- 
stantly practised in order to make the water shallow 
enough for the use of ‘New Guinea Dynamite’ and 
scoop-nets. The water is commonly bailed out with 
sago-branch scoops, but one may also see long gutters 
(andere), elaborate undertakings when we consider that 
the implements for their construction are a spatulate 
stick and a knife. 

The small engineering feats of the fisherman might be 
adapted to irrigation as well as drainage, though, I 
believe, the idea has never suggested itself to the Oro- 
kaiva. He knows how to build a rudimentary dam and 
how to construct a race, but the latter is a loop rejoining 
the stream and has never been turned into an irrigation 
channel. The drought, as was observed before, may 
sometimes be serious, and some simple kind of irrigation 
would be a blessing to the native at the height of the 
South-East season. The thought of carrying water is for 
obvious reasons abhorrent to him; he would rather go 
hungry. What he actually does is to plant out the Lere 
or offsets of his taro in the damp swampy places and so 
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ensute their survival. In the Wedau country about 
Bartle Bay irrigation has become a necessity because the 
sttip of cultivable land between the steep grass hills and 
the coast is of limited area and subject to a yearly dry 
spell of some severity. The same necessity is not often 
felt in the Northern Division, though in the foot-hill 
country, at any rate, the Wedauan methods could have 
been adopted with advantage. 

The paucity of good land and the steepness of the hills 
about Bartle Bay—to continue the comparison—have 
necessitated another improvement, viz. terracing. There 
are few localities in the Northern Division where the 
same conditions prevail. Between the mouths of the 
Mambare and Opi rivers, however, the coastal belt is a 
mixture of grass-land, swamp, and hills, and here the 
gardener is often compelled to assail the steepest acclivi- 
ties—so steep at times that climbing them is hard enough, 
to say nothing of cultivating them. In this country, as in 
the rest of the Division, the heavier timber is allowed 
for the most part to lie where it falls. But here, whether 
by intent or not, it serves a purpose. For those trees 
which fall across the slope or diagonally become paths 
and standing-places for the gardeners, and as detritus 
falls and builds up against them, they become virtually 
terraces. It is true they are not regular and level like 
those of Bartle Bay, and, as far as I have observed, they 
ate ptevented from giving way not by driven stakes, 
but only by the stumps of the felled trees or by other 
obstacles on the hill-side. However these points may be 
only refinements, and it is easy enough to imagine that 
the idea of terracing might originate independently in 
the way I have suggested. 

(c) Planting. ‘The Orokaiva is no tiller of the soil. He 
loosens it with a digging-stick in order to plant the taro 
shoot, and his wife loosens it again when she pulls the 
taro. Otherwise it is left to look after itself. 

Taro is propagated principally by offsets, but also by 
replanting tops of used tubers. When rain has fallen 
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overnight and the ground is tolerably soft, a man and his 
wife will go out together in the morning, he with his 
spears and his knife, she with a bagful of taro-tops—the 
accumulation of several days. The man may carry a 
digging-stick or he may make one on the spot with a few 
strokes of his knife. They go to a bare plot in their 
garden, he takes a handful of taro-tops from his wife, 
and they begin work. With his right hand he drives the 
_ Stick into the ground, with a grunt and an exclamation, 
levering it back and forth to loosen the earth and enlarge 
the hole: then without stooping he shoots one of the 
taro-tops with his left hand into its place, as if he were 
a schoolboy playing eye-drop; if his aim happen to be 
a bad one, he simply grasps the taro-top between his toes 
and thrusts it into the hole. With a light touch of his 
foot he presses it home and plunges his stick into the 
ground for the next. The earth is not packed tightly round 
the stem, but left rather loose and open. 

The ere or offsets of the taro are planted in the same 
nonchalant manner. The work is done rapidly and 
effectively, although it is harder than it looks. As a 
personal trial soon shows, the digging-stick requires no 
small amount of punch behind it. The taro are planted 
irregularly, but usually as much as 1 foot 6 inches apart. 
They begin to thrive immediately, and the gardener has 
another of his progressive plots under way. 

Yams, which propagate by shoots, are kept in the yam- 
houses until the shoots have made their appearance and 
ate fairly advanced; then they are planted against the 
tree-stumps, which will stand in lieu of trellises for them. 
Sugar-cane and Ina are planted as cuttings, once morte 
against the tree-stumps for support. Several kinds of 
gatden ‘ cabbage ’ are propagated by seeds, as is of course 
native tobacco. It is a common thing to see a number of 
tobacco plants in the village itself, where they have 
sprung from seeds falling through the floors of the houses. 
With the garden ‘cabbages’ Ombi and Taramu a seeding 
flower will be set up on a stump so that the seeds may fall 
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round about. Natives will ask you politely for an orange- 
pip when oranges come down from Kokoda with the 
mail, but I have never yet heard of an orange-tree 
successfully grown by a native. 

Sometimes you may meet a man returning from a 
journey with a bundle of rooted saplings on his shoulder 
—bread-fruit or Ajimo, the bark-cloth tree—which he 
means to plant in his garden. Near Dobodura I have seen 
a plantation of young Ajimo trees—perhaps 500—about 
10 feet high and somewhat densely planted. The native 
is prone to plant his trees too closely, especially coco-nut 
and betel palms. The latter may sometimes be seen in 
soldierly rows, so close together that a big man could 
scarcely pass between. On the site of a new village an 
energetic village constable had made his own plantation 
of coco-nuts, lined, spaced, and each protected by a little 
fence against the pigs. Everything reflected credit upon 
his observation of white men’s methods except that his 
coco-nuts were not more than 12 feet apart. 

(d) Tending and Protecting. While the taro are young 
they ate kept fairly clear of weeds, but once they are 
fully established work grows slack and they are left to 
fight their own battle. Weeding, like most drudgery, is 
mainly woman’s work. It is done principally by hand 
or by trade-knife, and the weeds are thrown aside or 
hung untidily on the tree-stumps. As there is no imple- 
ment resembling a hoe, the soil loses the advantage of 
being tilled and weeded at one and the same time. 

There are many degrees of tidiness and untidiness in 
native horticulture, and, as we have observed, the neglect 
of kurokuro grass is the most serious offence. But a weed- 
gtown garden and its owner are objects of contempt. There 
is a tale (not wholly relevant but not to be spoiled by 
omitting the irrelevant) of a young bride, wooed by a 
ne’et-do-well youth and won by his false account of the 
large and well-kept garden which is to be hers. She con- 
sents to accompany him home and become his wife. 
Nearing his village they pass through broad expanses of 
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flourishing taro with hardly a weed to be seen, and he 
points to this side and that, telling her that the gardens 
ate his. Very well pleased with her prospects the girl 
goes out with her husband next morning to help him at 
his work. This time he takes her to his real garden, 
an overgtown neglected patch. Sadly disillusioned the 
poor girl says nothing but sits down to her weeding 
while her husband at a little distance does the same. Pre- 
sently she pulls up a weed with a sound which causes her 
husband to think she has broken wind. He bursts into 
a loud guffaw, and the girl hangs her head in shame, 
thinking to herself, ‘ This new husband of mine is a brute 
as well as a liar.’ After a moment’s silence, while the 
man’s back is turned, she takes a stone and flings it into 
the bush, crying excitedly, ‘Look, a wallaby!’ He 
notices the disturbance in the brushwood caused by the 
falling stone, seizes his spear and dashes off in pursuit, 
while the girl, taking advantage of his preoccupation, 
dashes off in the opposite direction to her village, where, 
to point the moral and make a happy ending, she sub- 
sequently marries another. 

The native realizes that too great a proportion of the 
plant’s vitality may go into its leaves, and sometimes he 
will trim them. Before planting the offset the young 
leaves are invariably snipped off except for one or two. 
So also with the taro-top. The cook holds a large flat 
piece of oyster shell or coco-nut shell in the palm of her 
hand, and with a pushing motion neatly severs the taro- 
top at its base before proceeding to peel the taro. The 
stalk is trimmed to a length of six or seven inches, and 
the taro-top put aside for replanting. The edge of this 
peeling instrument is dangerously sharp in clumsy hands. 
The cuscus was once an old woman who sat peeling taro 
while a dance was in progress. But she kept her old eye 
fixed in admiration upon her son-in-law, the barnyard 
rooster, who with his splendid feathers made such a 
figure among the dancers ; and thus, while her attention 
strayed, the taro-peeler slipped, and she became aware 
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I am a cuscus,’ and ever since the animal has been re- 
markable for the queer little member which so resembles 
a truncated human thumb. 

Sometimes dying leaves are snipped off the growing 
plant. In a ceremony of the new ‘Taro cult’ a band of 
excited men were pushing their way through the taro 
gardens, headed by one or two leaders who continually 
sprayed the plants with medicine from their mouths, and 
here and there as they passed snapped off large leaves. 
The reason for this, as the leaders themselves explained 
the matter, was that, as with a fully grown taro the outer 
leaves fall, it would expedite this development to antici- 
pate it, and make the leaves fall now. 

I do not know of any other kind of trimming or prun- 
ing, save sometimes in the interests of tidiness. On the 
whole garden plants, large and small, are left very much 
to themselves. Some exception, however, is made in the 
case of sugar-cane, the long stalks being bound together 
and supported by poles, lest they fall and so become a 
prey to rot and rat. 

There seem, however, to be few recognized pests in 
the ordinary sense of the word; the principal enemies 
of the native horticulturist are not microbes but animals, 
bats, and birds. He must be constantly on guard against 
the bush-pig and minor foes—the flying fox, the rat, the 
wallaby, and the cockatoo, not to mention his fellow 
man. Formerly, in a kind of native Paradise where work 
was at a minimum, the bush-pig was content with bush 
food—troots and herbs and such-like. But exchanging 
confidences with the rat, he learnt that the latter’s food 
was taro and succulent sugar-cane. After that he in- 
vaded the gardens, and it has been necessaty ever since 
to build a fence. 

The garden fence should properly surround the whole 
gtoup of clan gardens. It is built in sections, each man 
being responsible for the part nearest his own garden. 
But the work is rather laborious, and the gardens are 
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often well advanced before the circle is complete. The 
actual building of the fence is men’s work, though 
women carry timber. The reason why women do not 
build is, I am told, that the fence would be no good.: 
The several varieties of pig-trap have been mentioned 
before (pp. 113-14). They are commonly built just within 
the garden fence so that the raiders are not only frustrated 
but captured. Until the fence is completed some people 
must live in the garden houses to scare away the pigs with 
their voices. It is said also that the smell of smoke will 
make them suspicious and keep them off, and one may 
sometimes see a large fire piled with green leaves and 
kindled towards evening. On moonlight nights men will 
wait with spears on the garden platforms and attack the 
pig among the taro—a really hazardous undertaking, and 
one which is responsible for many terrible casualties. 
Nowadays the villagers will often beseech the loan of 
one’s shot-gun and shooting boy on a moonlight evening. 
Some well-advanced gardens become infested with 
rat-like marsupials. There are miniature traps for them— 
constructed on the principle of the pig-trap with a falling 
weight—and another ingenious kind of pitfall, which, 
like the former, is rather a plaything of little boys than 
a serious business of the gardener. ‘The pitfall is a round 
hole with steep or shelving sides ; from the edge towards 
the centre there projects a piece of wood, with what 
may be called a green-stick fracture ; on the tip of this 
little platform is placed the bait. The rat climbs out 


t The ordinary fence (Hxga) 
consists of a series of hori- 
zontal rails laid one atop of the 
other and between uprights at 
frequent intervals. There is an- 
other kind, Huga-Ewmbo-pemi 
(possibly the ‘big man’ or “elder 
man ’ fence), where advantage is 
taken of a large tree-trunk, and 
the fence made to slope across 
it. Two cross-sections are 
shown: 
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towards the bait, passes the fatal point of weakness, and, 
as the stick breaks under his weight, falls into the abysm. 

A more serious nuisance to the gardener is the flying 
fox (dipere), a very destructive creature whose favourite 
foods ate bananas, papaw, and bread-fruit. In certain 
parts, their daylight camping grounds, one may see 
flocks of them hanging in dense clusters from the high 
branches, or circling slowly round to settle again and 
renew their slumbers. In the Isivita district may be found 
a kind of snare for the flying foxes suspended in a high 
tree. It takes the form of a roughly knitted bag, just 
large enough to hold a bread-fruit. To this bag are 
attached a number of running nooses, say six of seven 
inches long, which form a confused tangle all around it. 
The bat attacks the bread-fruit in its clumsy fashion ; to 
reach the fruit it can hardly avoid slipping its head into 
a noose, and then, trying to get clear, hangs itself. 
Another contrivance, somewhat devilish, was seen at 
Wasida. The cane palms have trailing branches with 
cruel recurved thorns which have a way of tearing your 
shirt ot sweeping your hat off as you pass by in the bush. 
A cluster of these slender trailers is tied in a bunch to 
a stick, much after the manner of a witch’s broom, and 
the villager stands in the darkness by his banana tree, the 
witch’s broom or asora held close to the bunch of fruit. 
When the flying fox settles, flapping noisily on the bananas, 
one swift jerk of the asora brings him down, with the 
gtappling hooks in the delicate membranes of his wings. 

The only bird which does much harm to the natives 
is the white cockatoo, who plays havoc with young 
coco-nuts. In some villages long cables of rattan cane 
are attached to the tops of the coco-nut palms, sometimes 
with hollow shells of the cycad Puga for rattles. Some- 
times the native will aim a stone with his sling. But as 
the cockatoo is a bold bird and the native an easy-going 
man, the young coco-nuts for the most part continue to 
be gnawed. 

There is yet another garden pest—the dishonest neigh- 
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bour. Theft is not altogether uncommon and in former 
times may have led to serious reprisals. An old man tells 
how he found a woman stealing his taro, and imme- 
diately dealt her a blow on the back with his pineapple 
club, with corrective but happily not fatal results. So 
also we find tales of ravaged gardens, tale-bearing, 
accusations, and the indeterminate duels in which the 
Orokaiva rejoices to find a vent for his anger. As pre- 
vention is better than cure, however, the garden is often 
guarded by some taboo sign—a few wisps of grass 
laid across the path, a thin tape of bark tied to sticks and 
encircling the garden, or some coco-nut leaflets knotted 
about the trunk of the palm. These are nearly always 
respected, partly through mere law-abidingness, partly 
because of the veiled threat of sorcery which they imply. 

Besides these frail but effective safeguards, the gar- 
dener used occasionally to resort to practical measures 
more after the manner of spring-guns and man-traps. 
The ovo is a miniature pitfall, lined with sharp little 
spikes, which, I was assured, are sometimes tipped with 
inja, ot sorcerer’s medicine. Concealed with leaves they 
were placed in gardens, or more usually on tracks leading 
into the village, so that any sorcerer who came prowling 
after dark might make a false step and betray his pres- 
ence by a yell. Nowadays, I am told, the practice has 
been abandoned, and the only cases in which I heard of 
the oivo’s actual effectiveness were those in which the 
wrong man had been caught—perhaps naturally, as 
a guilty trespasser would lie low and conceal his injuries. 
A certain well-known character, ex-Corporal Bia, at the 
Mambare mouth, went, as he says, to inspect his brother’s 
pineapples ; but the inspection was cut short, just at 
the stage, perhaps when the sampling might have begun, 
by a step into the ozo. 

(e) Harvesting, Storing, Cc. The taro is planted from 
time to time, and used as it matures. Almost daily the 
wife will go out to her garden, do a little weeding, and 
fill her ei, or string bag, with freshly pulled taro. If she 
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be accompanied by her husband they will probably 
return together about noon, he with his axe, knife, and 
speats over his shoulders, she, a few paces behind, 
bending forward under a weight of taro, greens, and 
firewood, her immensely distended string bag hanging 
over her back from a band across her sweating forehead, 
while the counter-balance of a sleeping baby in another 
string bag may hang before her. A small prick-eared 
dog trots alongside, and as the larger and more aggressive 
animal that accompanies the white man comes into view, 
she will (to avoid the possibility of conflict) contrive in 
some manner to sink down and gather the extra burden 
of a dog into her arms. 

Replanting goes on from time to time, and the succes- 
sive plots may be marked off by log boundaries (Zam). 
The period of greatest activity is perhaps about the 
beginning of the North-West season, when more abun- 
dant rain can be counted on, and when the whole clan 
may be engaged in planting out the offsets, or bere. But 
there is no seasonable rule, and bere may be transplanted 
into damp localities in the middle of a dry spell. Indeed, 
one man complained that a term of three months in the 
district jail had coincided with such a dry spell, and he 
had actually lost all his offsets for lack of transplanting. 

The fact that there is never real famine and that 
scarcity is a rare thing, brings about an attitude of mind 
which we might call improvidence. Yams are stored 
where they are grown; so also are Tauga nuts and Puga. 
But the two former are not common except in the south 
of the Division. Beyond these, and of course the coco- 
nut, the native puts by no vegetable food. When a feast 
is preparing, the taro will be gathered in great quantities 
and stacked on platforms. Some is eaten at the feast, 
some distributed with a great display of cordiality to the 
guests, who take it home. There is no method of pre- 
setving taro, and sometimes, when a feast is for any 
reason delayed, a great deal of food may deteriorate and 
become inedible. 
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The storing of yams is in the /arau or yam-houses, seen 
commonly in many of the southern villages of the 
division. The harau usually takes the form of a small 
platform sheltered by a gabled roof in which there is 
a sott of attic. The platform is simply a place of social 
intercourse ; the attic is the storehouse for yams. It is 
closed at either end, and thus dry and dark. When the 
yams ate sprouting it is time for replanting. 

Tauga (or Okart) ate a very valuable asset, though I 
believe they ate rare among the Aiga and the river 
people. In Wasida one may commonly see horizontal 
poles upon which are tied the large nuts, closely packed 
together. These poles are suspended across the fires, 
where they acquire a glossy blackness in the continual 
smoke. The shell is hard and has to be broken with one 
stone upon another. When one sees a stone embedded 
in the ground with a small hollow worn on the top, it 
is probably no more than a Tauga-breaking stone. 

The fruit of the cycad Puga has to be immersed in 
running water for several months before it is edible. 
A man will take you down to some dark overgrown little 
stream, remove a stone from the bed, and reveal a nest of 
Puga nuts, from which the poison is slowly soaking away. 
When ready for eating the shell contains a brown pulpy 
material, strong flavoured, and highly appreciated in 
cookety. 

Coco-nuts are accumulated, under strict taboo, for a 
feast. The huge coco-nut-laden tripod in the centre of 
the village, or the long lines of dry nuts on the ground, 
indicate that there is some entertainment pending 
towards which all the villagers will contribute. Some- 
times one may see the tragedy of a feast over-long 
delayed and the nuts sprouting head high, too far gone 
to eat and perhaps too far gone to plant. 

Certain other products might well enough lend them- 
selves to storing or preservative treatment, though we 
need not be surprised that the native has made few essays 
in this direction. There is no dried sago; no banana 
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flour; no pounded maize; no tapioca. The two latter 
products, maize and maniota, are very recent introduc- 
tions ; the two former are, in most places, so regular and 
abundant as not to need preserving. 


7. Garden Magic 


It would be possible to digress too widely upon the 
subject of garden magic, but no description of the gar- 
denet’s methods would be complete without a reference 
to those processes which in our eyes are magic, but in his 
are common sense. 

We have seen that he has no real knowledge of fertiliz- 
ing, but nevertheless he makes continual use of magical 
fertilizers. Into the hole prepared for the taro he may 
drop a fragment of some leaf before planting. Such 
leaves, called ba sivo, ‘ taro medicine’, are of many and 
vatious kinds. There is in fact a particular plant which 
goes by the name of Ba-sivo, but any other leaf which will 
promote a vigorous growth of the taro is, zpso facto, ba 
sivo. The knowledge of some is common property, others 
ate secret; all are of course magical and useless. 

The justification for their use, so far as it is made 
explicit, appears to have resided originally in a point of 
resemblance. Thus, for instance, one reliable ba stvo was 
said to be Iori bahiva. ‘This is in fact a strong flourishing 
plant that grows by the water, much larger and ranker 
than the taro, but possessing a sufficient resemblance to 
it in leaf and stalk. It is felt that a fragment of Iori 
bahiva, planted together with the taro, will make the 
latter grow like the former, which the gardener, with 
mote of hope than of reasoned confidence, has set it for 
a model. So we find the leaf of a large tree like Boruga 
used for ba sivo. The idea is not exactly that the taro will 
“wax a great tree’, but simply that it will grow strongly. 
A kai-sivo, ot yam medicine, was, on the same principle— 
if we can use that word for such a hazy mental associa- 
tion—a certain vigorous trailing plant called Hupo. 

There is a more elementary form of magic than this 
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As he plants the taro he may apostrophize it: O ba 
erejo, “ Yaro arise!” by which he means that the leaves 
should sprout up quickly; or, O ba beji, ‘Tato be 
hungry !’ i.e. be greedy and take nourishment from the 
soil; or O ba anumbejo, ‘ Taro sit!’ i.e. let the tuber sit 
comfortably and firmly in the ground. He will also 
Aya ba, “ Mother taro!” by which he may mean that the 
plant should be prolific and put forth many offsets, or 
perhaps simply, as some explain it, ‘ What a whopper !’ 

Similarly as he plants sugar-cane he will mutter, 
‘ Poruporuporu ...\’ with the same inimitable rapidity. 
This is a conventional exclamation and was never 
explained to me; but as the large bamboo is called 
Poru, it may well enough have meant originally that the 
stalks of the sugar-cane should grow up like those of the 
much larger bamboo which they resemble. Again, as he 
thrusts the cutting into the ground he may be heard 
making luscious sucking noises between his teeth, ‘ Sip, 
sip ’, and coughing, as if he were already enjoying the 
sweet juice of the sugar-cane in his own unutterably 
noisy manner, and half choking himself in his eagerness. 

In the old life of the Orokaiva there seem to be no 
large ceremonies in which the direct idea is that of 
fertility. There is, however, a strong conviction that 
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the spirits of the dead can influence the crops for good 
or ill, Hence to some extent come the practices of 
placating the dead with offerings (especially on small 
platforms, or Aarau, set up in the actual gardens) and of 
exhorting the dead man just before burial to depart to 
a good place where there are pigs in plenty and taro in 
plenty, whence he may send pigs and taro to his sur- 
viving friends. Again, for some reason which remains 
obscure, the garden of the dead man is tabooed to his 
immediate friends, though it may be used by others. In 
general it is felt that the spirits of the dead can prosper 
the gardens or blast them, and it is worth while using all 
possible tact to avoid the latter alternative. 

Within the last few years, however, a movement 
popularly known as the ‘ Taro cult’ has swept through 
the whole of the Orokaiva country. As I have dealt with 
this movement in another report, it will not be necessary 
to make more than a passing reference to it here. Near 
the home of the cult, viz. about the mouth of the Mam- 
bare, it would seem that the original idea has held its 
ground: it is a cult of the spirit of the taro. But over 
the greater part of the Division the new movement has 
adapted itself in a very significant way to old belief. 
It is no longer a cult of the taro itself, but of the spirits 
of the dead who make the taro grow. The ceremonial, 
although constantly altered in some minor point by 
local Taro men, who desire merely to go one better than 
those from whom they have acquired it, has remained 
substantially the same. It consists especially of the 
kasamba (the singing, to the accompaniment of drums and 
conches, of songs which are meant to make the taro 
ptosper); of feasting and entertaining with certain 
formalities and the use of special utensils ; of treating the 
plants with certain medicines ; of observing certain food 
taboos ; sometimes of dancing ; and always of simulating 
or surrendering to various kinds of bodily seizures. All 
these things are supposed to make the taro grow. In 
the whole cult, which with rare exceptions has been 
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adopted by all the Orokaiva, there appears to be hardly 
any special practice that could in any way benefit the 
taro crop. Nevertheless, despite certain very undesirable 
features, the Taro cult does no serious amount of harm 
to those who practise it in moderation, and may perhaps 
actually benefit the taro in so far as it causes, if possible, 
mote attention to be paid to the plant and its cultivation. 

As there are magical methods used for the benefit of 
the gardens there are others which may be used, clandes- 
tinely, to its detriment. There is a tale of a village whose 
gardens failed again and again, despite all the industry 
of the villagers. Discouraged and mystified they decide 
to leave a small boy to watch for the putative sorcerer. 
Concealed under a pile of firewood the little spy observes 
a sovai—a devil-devil—decked with leaves and grass 
come dancing into the garden. He is hideously skinny 
and ugly, and as he performs his ungainly dance he sings 
Utu nauko, koho nauko, ehu tungako, ‘ Like my leg, like my 
arm, like the neck of a drum’, meaning that the taro will 
be poor and shrivelled, like his own scrawny limbs, or 
the slender grip of the drum which he beats. This, like 
most native stories, has a happy ending. The villagers 
lie in wait, and on his next appearance the sovai is seized, 
dispatched, and cast into a deep water, after which the 
gardens prosper as they should. 

Whenever things go wrong unexplicably the native is 
prone to impute his misfortunes to a sorcerer. No doubt 
sorcery is supposed to be practised a hundred times more 
often than it is really practised. But there is one rather 
cunning method which may serve as an example of black 
magic at work in the garden. When a man finds that 
a thief has been making free with his taro, sugar-cane, 
ot whatever it may be, he will look about for some 
remains of the stolen food, and then setting upright in 
the ground a length of springy stick, he will hold this 
fragment of food against the upper end, and, bending the 
stick back, shoot it out of the garden as if by means of a 
catapult. The effect of this is to make the thief a waster, 
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a neglector of gardens, to drive him away not only from 
your garden but from his own. The process is called ba- 
tetekari, ‘throwing away the taro’, and the word is used 
not only in the literal sense but for other kinds of sorcery. 


8. Garden Labour 


The Orokaiva words for ‘work’ and ‘ garden’ are 
one and the same—pure.' It has been frequently pointed 
out that the garden provides the mainstay of the native’s 
life, and requires the greatest share of what hard work 
he has to do. A rough compilation made in an Aiga 
village showed that 48 per cent. of a man’s work, 43 per 
cent. of a woman’s, were in the garden. But in this com- 
pilation the term ‘ work’ was allowed a very wide con- 
notation, and covered a good deal of what the native 
would himself hardly call by that name. A stricter defini- 
tion would have made the proportion much higher. 

Part of the work is in the nature of routine—the weed- 
ing, the replanting of small batches as the taro is used, 
the felling of a little extra bush, and so on; part is 
initial work—the felling of a large area and the planting 
out of all available dere, and the construction of the fence. 
The larger share of the routine falls to the women ; the 
hardest of the initial work to the men. The rough per- 
centages given above do not indicate of course that 
women do less work in the gardens than men do. 
Rather the contrary is the case: the wife’s working hours 
are longer both in the village and out of it. 

In native horticulture, as we might expect, the imme- 
diate family—a man, his wife or wives, and their children 
—is a self-sufficing unit. When there are two wives it 
will be usual for them to work on separate plots of the 
husband’s garden. Girls accompany their mothers to 
work, from the time when they are carried, as small 
somnolent balls only visible through the meshes of a 
string bag, until they are buxom damsels who expect to 
see admirers peeping at them from the bush. Boys may 


* Aiga, pure; Binandele, buro. 
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be somewhat later in starting work, but they do their 
share. There are very few slackers in an Orokaiva 
village. As has been indicated, there is no effective 
division of labour in the garden save that between the 
sexes, and, to a less extent, that between old and young. 
There are incipient traces of trades and special vocations 
among the Orokaiva, but in gardening there is virtually 
no such differentiation. Every man, unless he be aged or 
a cripple, has his own garden, and he and his wife and 
children support themselves. 

Sometimes the whole clan will co-operate. This is 
seen especially when a move is made and work begun 
on a new area. Sometimes by invitation another village 
will come to assist in these initial operations. This is the 
nearest approach that the Orokaiva makes to the African 
working bee. Passing at noon through the village of 
Ohoraburati—so named because the ‘dance of the 
rooster ’ was once performed there—we see the women 
already busy, and a great array of black pots on the fires. 
A little farther and we come to the new garden clearing, 
where we find at work the whole population, men and 
women, of a neighbouring village, Totoimaburari, ‘ the 
dance of Totoima’, the legendary mankiller. Working 
with them are a few of the Ohoraburari people—such as 
are not more interested in helping prepare the feast for 
their paying guests. 

The work proceeds steadily, but with little system. 
There is nothing like a drive, or a rank of men moving 
forwatd and working abreast; but rather a number of 
scattered individuals, engaged in a somewhat aimless and 
leisurely kind of dibbling. On the edge of the garden 
is a platform, shoulder high, with a miniature ladder from 
the ground. This is the Aarau, or ba gaga, the platform 
on which offerings are set for the spirits of the dead, 
who govern the taro crop ; and the ladder is intended in 
some manner to facilitate their access to the offerings. 
On this occasion the /arau is hung about with tufts of 
the brilliant feathers which make up the Orokaiva head- 
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dresses, and with ornaments of shell, pig-tusks, and dogs’ 
teeth, mock offerings to the spirits which are meant to 
win their goodwill without costing anything. No doubt 
there would be more enthusiasm about the working bee 
if these people only had a brew of African beer awaiting 
them instead of the too sober pleasures of a dish of taro. 
The working bee, with its easy-going sociability and 
slow but cheerful progress, is an excellent custom but 
not a very striking one: it takes place comparatively 
seldom and seems on the whole an institution which 
is not developed to the full extent of its possibilities. 
Such enthusiasm as does prevail at the beginning has a 
native way of petering out. Tasks well begun are often 
unfinished, for the Papuan seems to lack that proper 
desire to catty his work to the neat, logical, square 
finish, in which we take so much satisfaction. He works, 
not for the pleasure of working (as why should he ?) but 
to ensure his food-supply from day to day and a periodical 
surplus for a feast. 


9. An Improved Horticulture 


Having completed a survey of Orokaiva horticulture, 
I may attempt now to offer some criticisms and suggest 
some improvements. If this last section should appear 
to be outbalanced by the rather discursive description 
which has preceded it, I make the same excuse here as in 
other reports. The observations of one who is admittedly 
no gardener, but who has seen many taro gardens, and 
has, at any rate, eaten a lot of taro, may be worth setting 
down in full, so that others with an expert knowledge 
of horticulture may find them useful to build upon, 
irrespective of the suggestions which follow. 

_? Mr. G. H. Murray, Controller of Native Plantations, has drawn my atten- 
tion to the concerted methods of tilling practised by many natives on the south 
coast of Papua, where a number of men will work forward in line with their 
digging-sticks, and each line of broken ground ‘ looks as if it had been carefully 
ploughed ’. Descriptions of the same sort of work are given in H. Newton’s 
In Far New Guinea, p. 123, and Jennes and Ballantyne’s Northern D’ Entre- 


casteaux, p. 123. It is not necessary, therefore, to go to Africa for a contrast to 
Orokaiva methods. 
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(a) Defects of the Present System. We have seen the 
Orokaiva gardener at work in his forest clearing, and it 
is perhaps doubtful whether we should admire the simple 
skill which has met his simple requirements so effectively, 
or deplore the primitiveness which seems to give such 
small promise of development. 

We have seen that he has hardly a tool to his hand ; 
that he does not till the soil; that having planted his 
plant he leaves it for the most part to the mercies of the 
elements, trusting as much to a muttered spell as to a 
back-bending diligence in the tending of it. We have 
seen the untidiness of his garden plot, the absence of any 
regularity in his planting ; a certain methodical persist- 
ence in his labour, but no developed system of co-opera- 
tion and no effective division of tasks. We have seen that, 
despite the tropical abundance in which he lives, he is 
reduced to hunger by a whim of the weather, for he does 
not lay by overmuch except towards an engorgement with 
his friends. And we have seen that he is restricted to, and 
apparently content with, a general monotony of diet. 

Worse than all these is the prodigal system which I 

have called the Rotation of Areas. This is, of course, 
no new thing, but a method common to all primitive 
forest gardeners. It is in effect the same system as the 
jhuming of India, the chena of Ceylon, and the /adang of 
Malaya, and on one count or another has everywhere 
met with severe condemnation. Willis states that ‘ Vast 
areas of good forest land have been ruined in southern 
Asia by this destructive practice, and in most countries 
chena petmits for crown land are only issued now under 
stress of very hard times and failure of the regular 
CLops* eK. 

The view that it is primarily a labour-saving device is 
endorsed by Ling Roth,? who says, 

‘ it is probably rare that cultivated land is deserted on account of its 
t Vide J. C. Willis, op. cit., p. 2. 


2 H, Ling Roth (J. A. I. xvi, pp. 109-22). Quoted from Thomas, Source Book 
Jor Social Origins, pp. 102, 103. 
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atriving at the state described as “‘ exhausted ”’, i.e. when crops can 
no longer be grown in consequence of the withdrawal, through too 
much cultivation, of their food constituents, for savages do- not 
cultivate on such an intense system as to bring about that state of 
the soil ’. 

The same author remarks of the Dyak rice-growers, that 
they ‘do not desert their farms because the land is 
exhausted, but because it is less trouble to cut down 
fresh jungle than to eradicate the weeds which have 
sprung up after the padi has been gathered ’. 

There are two arguments against this system of land 
utilization in the Northern Division; first, that it is 
economically wasteful; second, that it is unsettling and 
makes for social instability. 

With regard to the first question there can be no doubt 
that, although under present conditions the Rotation of 
Areas is a labout-saving system, yet it involves a great 
expenditure of time and energy which might be avoided, 
ot mote profitably turned to account, under a system of 
more intensive cultivation. It will be the thesis of this 
section to advocate such a system. In the meantime it is 
enough to point out that the gardener not only spends 
a good deal of time on the track between his house 
and his garden (which may be literally miles away), but is 
continually employed on what is an unprofitable task— 
because it could be an unnecessary one—viz. the felling 
of forest timber. 

This loss of time and this unnecessary increase of work 
may be trivial points, because the native generally has too 
much of the one and too little of the other. In two 
other respects, however, the Rotation of Areas is more 
obviously wasteful. In most parts of Papua the popula- 
tion is sparse, but it is well known that the native is 
reluctant to sell the land which his people have used for 
cultivation. The system we ate discussing necessarily 
makes the area per capita very large. It must be admitted 
that the land problem, i.e. the acquisition of land by the 
European capitalist, has not been a very serious one in 
Papua. But if or when this problem arises, the difficulty 
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of it will reside in the present system of an extensive and 
extravagant use of the land by its native owners. Apart 
from the other advantages which should attend a more 
intensive cultivation, it should make available great areas 
of land (if they are required) for European enterprise. 
Lastly, the Rotation of Areas is indirectly responsible for 
the deforestation of the north. This question has been 
discussed already (pp. 131-3). We have seen that the 
spread of the grass lands is due proximately to the negli- 
gence of the natives, but it is the fact that the scene of 
their labours is constantly changing that makes the expan- 
sion of the grass plains a serious problem. 

Apart from these economic drawbacks the system 
which I have described exercises a moral or social influ- 
ence which seems directly inimical to progress. The 
tendency of the Orokaiva (and of many other peoples 
in Papua) to subdivide and scatter has caused the magis- 
trate continual anxiety and trouble; and the undesira- 
bility of this habit has long been recognized. As the 
Native Regulation expresses it, 


“The practice of people abandoning their old homes in settled 
villages and scattering themselves in small groups over the face of 
the country is growing in the land. Experience proves that this 
isolated way of living tends to breed animosities, and increase super- 
stitious fears and to debase those that follow it.’ * 


In pre-Government days, if the natives are to be 
believed, the villages were very commonly larger than 
they are at present. Tribal enmities and the constant 
fear of raiders made it necessary for the members of the 
clan to cluster together for mutual protection. But with 
the advent of Government control this fear has passed 
away. The individual clan or even family feels secure 
from attack however isolated it may be. Consequently 
we find a growing tendency for the small group to form 
an independent settlement. I have already referred to 
this matter (p. 129) but a repetition may be pardoned. 


t Native Regulations, 1922, No. go. 
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My own observations lead me to believe that the com- 
monest way for such an independent settlement to come 
into being is for a few related families, or sometimes a 
single family, to form a temporary settlement or camp 
on the distant site of the garden. In the very simple 
organization of the Orokaiva the family group is self- 
sufficing. There is no economic necessity for cohesion 
between family groups, and to avoid the trouble of coming 
and going the temporary settlement is easily converted 
into a permanent one on the spot where its supplies are 
found. Thus it will appear that the habit of making gar- 
dens on distant sites, and of changing these sites from 
time to time, tends to encourage a shifting, semi-nomadic 
kind of horticulture. There can be little doubt that the 
Rotation of Areas system is one of the most potent 
causes of village and clan disintegration. 

(b) Intensive Culture and Closer Settlement. The remedy 
for these negative and positive evils lies, I believe, in 
a mote intensive culture and in the closer settlement 
which would accompany it. Instead of a wide area of 
forest with here and there a patch titillated into tem- 
porary productiveness and then overwhelmed by the 
tropical bush or sometimes subjugated by the ever- 
advancing long grass, we might hope to see a continuous 
tract of land, a garden settlement, which, if not kept 
under continuous cultivation, might still be kept under 
human control. Such may be a very distant ideal, but 
I believe the advantages which would come of its realiza- 
tion may be expressed in more general terms than those 
of mere gardening. 

It has been affirmed often enough that various civiliza- 
tions have been based upon various kinds of agriculture, 
ot even upon the cultivation of particular products ; as 
for instance those of Egypt upon corn, of Mexico and 
Peru upon maize, even that of Uganda upon the banana. 
Such statements are perhaps more plausible than really 
demonstrable : they are usually backed up less by facts 
than by inferences. However, it may well be that 
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agriculture—or horticulture—where it becomes an ab- 
sorbing interest, and an interest of prime importance, 
will bring about far-reaching developments in other 
departments of life. The economic results involve social 
and even religious results. 

The Northern Division, indeed, supplies at this 
moment a case in point. The ‘ Taro cult’, originating 
ten years ago and still flourishing, is a compound of 
gardening and religion which has met with almost 
universal acceptance, and to-day is probably the most 
absorbing interest in the life of the Orokaiva. But this 
is no more than an illustration. It is a new system, that 
of closer settlement and intensive culture, that especially 
offers the prospect of social and moral advance. I may 
quote the generalization of Ratzel: ‘... in the yearly 
repetition of labour on the same soil creative force is 
concentrated and tradition secured ; and thus the funda- 
mental conditions of civilization come to birth.’ It is 
when the lax, extensive culture of the soil gives place to 
concentration that new methods, new knowledge, and 
new habits are required. Semple has stated that ‘ every 
advance to a higher state of civilization has meant a 
progressive decrease in the amount of land necessary 
for the support of the individual, and a progressive 
increase in the relations between man and his habitat ’. 
No one need maintain that this closer relation with the 
soil is the one and only cause of the advance from 
savagety to civilization, but nevertheless it is not putting 
the cart before the horse to say that a limitation of land 
area, by necessitating a more intense culture, may 
actually be the cause of an advance to a higher state of 
civilization. Concentration of area necessitates concen- 
tration of effort. 

Let us for a moment picture a garden settlement, pet- 
haps a single village in the centre of a wide area of arable 


t Ratzel, History of Mankind, vol. i, p. 27 (Macmillan). 
2 Ellen C. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment, p. 64 (Henry Holt 
& Co.). nt 
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land, or else a series of such villages; or else again a 
number of not too scattered houses. The tract of arable 
land might be subdivided between its various ownets— 
clan or individual. Instead of the track winding through 
bush and swamp to some distant, hidden clearing, we 
might see well-kept paths or roads; and, almost at a 
glance, might take in the whole area of cultivable land 
which belonged to the village. There would be no con- 
stant shifting of scene, but a permanent establishment of 
the owners upon their own land. The carelessness which 
matters so little when the garden is soon to be abandoned 
might be replaced by a desire to make durable improve- 
ments. The best available land might be selected. Drain- 
age and even irrigation might become profitable. 
General gardening methods might be improved by the 
ptide taken in a successful garden, even by some spirit 
of competition. If we must rely upon instruction and 
supervision by Europeans or native experts, then these 
would be immensely facilitated if the gardens were in one 
continuous block. 

But it is not so much for the purely material advan- 
tages, viz. a betterment of horticultural methods, that 
I would advocate closer settlement. It is easier perhaps 
to associate in one’s mind a well-cultivated stretch of 
land with a well-cultivated group of people than to prove 
that there is any causal connexion between the two con- 
ditions. But one may claim that if the land is to be kept 
under continuous control there will be a demand for 
greater industry and application than is required at pre- 
sent. If the village area were laid out according to some 
orderly scheme, this would itself assist in developing that 
sense of order and tidiness in which the native is so 
patently deficient ; and orderliness in one thing leads to 
orderliness in others. Where the gardens were more or 
less permanent, and where they were contiguous, there 
might spring up a spitit of competition, and much might 
result from the pride which an owner would take in a 
progressive and well-kept property. The spirit of com- 
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petition, indeed, is something we would do well to 
stimulate among the natives. Whereas under existing 
conditions the award of a prize for the best-kept garden 
in the Division is hardly feasible, simply because of the 
difficulty of judging, it would be easy work for a magis- 
trate to select the best garden in a village settlement of 
the sort I am trying to picture. Further, where continual 
comparison is made by the natives themselves between 
their own gardens, the stimulating effect of a periodical 
ptize-giving must be far more real; it is of little value 
among villages whose inhabitants never see one another’s 
gardens. It has been advocated that something in the 
nature of ‘ agricultural shows ’ should be held from time 
to time, with prizes for the best exhibits. Such an innova- 
tion may be for the present unnecessary, but any measure 
which would promote a spirit of mutual emulation may 
be kept in view as an instrument of progtess. 

Another result which might come of closer settlement 
is a development of the idea of property. We have seen 
that land is owned communally by the Orokaiva clan, 
but that the garden, while it lasts, is virtually private 
property. If garden land were kept under continuous 
control we might well expect to see a transition to private 
land-ownership, and this, in my opinion, would be a step 
in the direction of progress. Well-defined boundaries and 
the rights and responsibilities of proprietorship have a 
further effect: they combine to produce a general law- 
abidingness. 

Lastly, there is the effect—already touched upon—of 
settling the people more firmly than 1s possible under the 
present system. Once again it is difficult to set down 
more than a somewhat vague a priori impression, but it 
will be recognized that social advancement is more com- 
patible with truly sedentary habits than with the hitherto 
somewhat uncertain kind of livelihood of the Orokaiva 
gardener. 

A ttuly sedentary mode of life may lead to larger 
aggregations of people, and these to a greater social and 
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economic complexity. We have noted the absence of 
any developed division of labour or co-operation among 
the Orokaiva; and not only economically, but socially 
as well, there is too much of an even tone or a dead level 
among them. Such a condition is not progressive. If 
we would wish to see a home-grown development of 
native civilization, it must lie in the direction of differen- 
tiation of labour and the evolution of social grades. 
These are somewhat beyond our immediate scope, but 
the intermediate or preparatory stage is, I believe, the 
more intensive culture of the soil by a firmly established 
rutal settlement. 

(c) Practical Suggestions. It is futile to dwell upon the 
hypothetical results of intensive culture and closer settle- 
ment without considering how these latter may be 
brought into being. There are several subjects of obvious 
importance, viz. : 


1. Tools. 
2. Rotation of crops. 
3. Instruction. 


I propose to deal with these rather shortly. 


(1) Tools. The horticulture of Papua has not even 
reached the stage of Hackbau. It is incomparably inferior 
to that of Africa or the East, and principally, no doubt, 
for the reason that our natives have never used a hoe. 
‘Imperfect tools tend to perpetuate the lower stage.’ ! 
Our first business, if we would educate the native gar- 
dener, is to place an implement in his hand. At present 
he is indebted to us for a knife and a steel axe. These 
have made the work of clearing easier, and have left him 
with more time on his hands. His gardening tool proper 
is still the digging-stick. It is true that certain tools are 
provided for native plantations, but it is understood that 
what this report endeavours to advocate is an improved 
village horticulture, irrespective of the native plantations, 


* Ratzel, History of Mankind, vol. i, p. 91 (Macmillan). Quoted in Th 
Source Book for Social Origins, p. 96. re es a Ones 
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and such horticulture cannot improve on a mete digging- 
stick. 

We all know, however, that it is not enough merely 

to present the native with a tool and the appropriate 
instructions. He must be taught to use it, not how to 
use it. But I shall return to that question after a few 
pages more. In the meantime there is one consideration 
that calls for notice. It is a mistake to expect any swift, 
revolutionary advance. One need not quarrel with the 
use of machinery on native plantations, where the main 
object is perhaps a large output, and where there is 
expetft supervision always available. But—as it is per- 
haps unnecessary to note—such measures are in them- 
selves of little educative value to the native gardener. 
Willis may be quoted at length on this subject : 
“ The mistake has been to try to make too large a step at once. The 
most modern machinery has been introduced directly. Of course 
the villager does not understand it properly, he cannot repair it if 
anything goes wrong, he cannot afford to buy it, and in many other 
ways it is unsuited to local conditions. The proper way of progress 
is the scientific one. The local tool should be carefully studied and 
compared with other tools of similar nature or used for similar 
purposes, and then when the principle of the whole subject is under- 
stood, the local tool should be modified slightly in the desired direc- 
tion, so slightly that the villager need not have his prejudices 
offended, nor find anything that he cannot understand or repair in 
the new instrument.’ ? 

A missionary in Africa tells how a merchant brought 
a number of English-made hoe-blades to Zululand. They 
were superior in every way to the native article, but of 
a different shape. ‘ The Kaffirs would not tolerate the 
innovation, and the improved hoes were unsaleable.’ 
The disconsolate merchant then thought of ordering 
another consignment to be made strictly after the Zulu 
pattern. The results were all that he hoped for, and now 
the iron hoe-blade is almost always purchased from 
European traders. Apart from the deplorable fact that 
a native industry was pressed out by cheap ‘ wholesale ’, 


t J.C. Willis, op. cit., p. 169. 
Rev. J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal (p. 17). 
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this incident might stand as an allegory, indeed as a case 
in point. Necessary innovations must be presented in a 
familiar guise before they are acceptable. The new wine 
must here be put into tolerably old bottles. 

In Papuan horticulture it might be said that we have 
no implement to improve, no model to modify. Starting 
off scratch, therefore, we must introduce only the simplest 
of novelties. It is not necessary to think ambitiously of 
a plough, but only of an iron mattock. To make a con- 
crete suggestion, the most useful all-round tool, the 
cheapest, and the most acceptable to a haunch-squatting 
native, would be the short-handled army entrenching 
tool. 

(2) Rotation of Crops. It will be obvious that the whole 
success of this project depends on the continued fertility 
of the soil. Hitherto, without direct forethought of the 
gardener, this has been assured by the Rotation of Areas, 
a practice which has already been described and con- 
demned. If the gardens were in one continuous block of 
more limited extent, and kept under continuous working 
control, the present long recuperative periods between 
ctops would be unfeasible. The use of fertilizers is pre- 
sumably out of the question for many years to come ; 
therefore the solution of the problem would seem to be 
in a suitable rotation of crops. I hesitate to make definite 
suggestions upon a matter so far beyond my province. 
But, apart from cover crops yielding no food return, 
there are many food products which might be planted in 
rotation with the staple taro. Among the legumes, 
ground-nuts, so important a product in negro Africa, 
have hitherto been only the subject of successful ex- 
periment in Papua; and it remains to be seen whether 
peas and the various beans will commend themselves to 
the native’s peculiarly stubborn palate. But I am in- 
debted to Mr. Dawson, of the Native Plantations staff, 
for the suggestion that gram, an important food through- 
out India, would be the most successful leguminous crop 
in the Northern Division, both because it is suited to 
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existing conditions, and because it should be an acceptable 
diet to the natives. 

Of the cereals maize has already established itself in 
public favour and has demonstrated its suitability to the 
soil. It might, however, be planted far more widely and 
systematically than at present ; and, further, it might be 
consumed in other ways than merely aw naturel. ‘There is 
no reason why eventually Orokaiva natives should not 
convert their corn into meal. 

The question of introducing new products has of 
coutse been under the constant consideration of more 
than one department. From the aspect of health, viz. as 
one of diet, it is sufficiently important, but it is hardly 
less so in that it should simply develop and improve the 
natives’ gardening, and help to make this gardening a 
more engrossing interest to him than it is at present. 

(3) Instruction. Having considered various methods by 
which native horticulture may be improved, it remains 
for us to consider the further question of how we may 
induce the native to adopt these methods. We are all too 
well acquainted with his conservatism and his compla- 
cency. He was brought up on taro, and taro, he says, is 
good enough for him. It is not sufficient simply to show 
him new appliances, new methods, or new products. Sir 
Hugh Clifford writes with regard to the plantations and 
model farms in Nigeria: ‘ Eight years’ residence in West 
Africa has convinced me that the notion that agricultural 
stations under European management serve any really 
practical purpose as “object lessons” to the native farmers 
represents the triumph of hope over experience’; and 
again: ‘the example set by the most scientific agricultural 
methods adopted on our plantations is lost upon him be- 
cause he can rarely be induced to examine these methods.’ 

There are, I believe, two very essential points to be 
observed if we ate ever to induce him to adopt these 
methods. First, he must be taught them young; second, 
he must be Aabituated in the use of them. 


t Nigerian Council, Address by the Governor, 1920, p. 178. 
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When we so often complain of the apathy, the con- 
setvatism, or the unwillingness to learn of the native, it 
is all the more unreasonable that we should attempt to 
teach him new methods when he has passed the plasticity 
of childhood and has settled down to the indolent self- 
satisfaction of his adult life. In another report I hope to 
elaborate an education scheme in which agriculture would 
play a leading part ; therefore I need only treat the sub- 
ject lightly here. However, in so far as this scheme in- 
volves agricultural or horticultural training, it would 
mean that boys (and girls) should live for a period on 
a school farm and be brought up during that period in 
the daily practice of certain improved gardening methods. 
The improvements should not be so far removed from 
native custom but that the native could, on returning to 
his village, put them easily into practice. During his 
stay in the school he should be given a taste, so to speak, 
of the advantages which improved methods should en- 
sure him, living, in fact, in a state of mild luxury which 
he did not know before entering the school, and which 
he should not forget on leaving it. The novelties of his 
boarding-school existence might be many and various— 
foretastes indeed of the amenities which we think should 
belong to some future state of native civilization—but 
in so far as they are directly horticultural they would be 
mainly the cultivation of new products and the enjoying 
of them. One general aim of native education should 
be to elevate the standard of living, and there is no more 
essential aspect of this subject than that of the food quest. 
Not only in the raising of a greater variety of vegetable 
foods, but very importantly in the storage, treatment, and 
preparation of them, may the food quest be complicated 
and developed. Far be it from our policy to neglect 
entirely the mental and spiritual pabulum of the native 
while we think about a purely material pabulum. There 
must be room in an education scheme for the encourage- 
ment and development of his crafts and industries, and 
above all of his art; room also for some mental and 
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spiritual pabulum that is entirely new—provided it be 
not entirely indigestible. But these considerations are not 
likely to be ousted by an improvement of his methods in 
the garden. Indeed, while the material benefits of such 
improvement must be obvious enough, it is not really 
on these that we should base our advocacy of native 
agriculture. 

Maybe we should find among diligent peasant pro- 
ptietors not only material prosperity, but the content- 
ment and the interest in life which are the things our 
natives really need. 
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1. Magic and Common Sense 


afente definition of magic has proved a highly unman- 
ageable subject, and no attempt need be made here 
to answer a question upon which so many doctors have 
differed. All that is required is a fair delimitation of the 
subject of this report, i.e. of those practices and obser- 
vances to which the name ‘magic’, a slippery word, is 
applied without a necessarily strict regard for its anthro- 
pological fitness. 

I will not essay to deal at length with the time-honoured 
distinction, or lack of it, between magic and religion, but 
would prefer if possible to skip the subject, or at least 
dispense with it as quickly as may be. In the first place 
the observances we are to discuss will not be such as 
implicate higher personal powers. It is true they will 
often resort to the supernatural, but not to the spiritual. 
In the second place, and one may say as a corollary, they 
will not be such as employ methods of conciliation or 
propitiation. In the third place they will be regarded as 
including both good and bad. For the purposes of the 
present report they will be susceptible of the same treat- 
ment, whether they be directed toward social or anti- 
social ends. The division into good and bad is an im- 
portant one which has been made the basis of a definition 
of magic, but for the present it may be regarded as a 
division within our subject. 

It is proposed to look at these phenomena of the Stone 
Age from the standpoint of the twentieth century, i.e. 
to discuss any or all of those practices of the Orokaiva 
which we call magic, not only those which he would call 
magic himself. There is a large number of primitive 
practices, very simple and elementary, which in common 
speech may be called magical, but which are both in 
intent and effect entirely harmless. If a gardener, for 
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instance, deposit a fragment of a certain leaf in the hole 
prepared for his taro shoot in order to make the plant 
gtow well, we may be justified in using the word magic 
although the observance is without any anti-social 
intention. Furthermore, in such a simple example as 
this the word ‘ rite ? seems over-pretentious, and as many 
of the examples we have to examine are not a whit more 
complicated or impressive, the word rite will as a rule 
be avoided in favour of the more colourless expressions 
‘ practice ’ or ‘ observance ’. 

In passing it need hardly be said that these observances 
may be negative as well as positive, i.e. that they may take 
the form of taboo as well as of actual practice. The same 
sort of motives will account for an avoidance as well as a 
ptactical observance, so that no distinction is necessary. 

In all the observances we must insist on their futility. 
It is only in an indirect and unintended manner that 
magic attains the result it aims at. When it succeeds in 
a direct manner it is zpso facto not magic but common 
sense. It will thus appear that magic, in the sense in 
which the word will be used here, is almost as wide a 
category as superstition, or at least as practical supersti- 
tion, i.e. the acts, practices, and taboos which are based 
upon it. Yet it will be obvious that not all the futile 
practices of primitive folk are to be classed as magical. 
An action may be futile and yet (even from our point of 
view) thoroughly sensible. The cause of the futility may 
be that it is based on wrong information, incorrect 
observation, &c., which are sources of error to which 
the best of men are subject. 

It will be found in the main that those observances 
with which we are concerned will admit of an explana- 
tion by the hypothesis of Sympathetic Magic. It would 
not mean that one subscribed to this hypothesis if one 
elected to use the phrase Sympathetic Magic, which has 
come into general use and which would at least cover the 
subject. To this large class of processes, however, there 
seems to belong this common feature, viz. that they aim 
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at results ina certain indirect manner, and in all of them 
we may detect what appear to be more or less remote 
symbols, either symbolic acts or symbolic objects. In 
fact, instead of the term sympathetic (in which there 
might be a false commitment) we may adopt the term 
symbolic. The word magic, then, will be used in this 
report for those obviously futile observances of primitive 
society which aim at results in an apparently symbolic 
manner. 

There is one important point which should be made 
at an early stage. If the hypothesis on which the present 
report will proceed be correct, viz. that magic of the sort 
specified has its origin in impulse, then it follows that 
such magic may be spontaneous, i.e. any man’s impulse 
may at any time and in regard to any circumstance take 
a form which constitutes in embryo a magical process. 
But such spontaneous magical processes ate for one 
reason or another repeated, they are passed on from man 
to man, they lose their spontaneity and become cus- 
tomary. If they are pretentious enough they will then 
deserve the name of rites. Thus is created a large body 
of regular magical practice or ritual which, in contra- 
distinction to the spontaneous kind, may be called con- 
ventional magic. It is thus seen that spontaneous magic 
becomes conventional magic. The former is impulsive ; 
the latter is not practised on impulse, but is impulsive 
only in origin. 

It may well be that the magic-maker has no belief in 
his magic unless it has already reached the second stage, 
viz. when it is sanctioned by custom and when he has 
learnt it by rote. It will remain to be seen or conjectured 
how this belief comes into being. The philosophy of it 
will be a still later stage. There are in fact three theoreti- 
cal stages: (1) magic is in origin spontaneous and un- 
thinking ; (2) it becomes customary and is believed to 
be effective ; (3) the reason for its effectiveness may call 
for some explanation from those who practise it. 

It has been given as a premiss that we are to discuss 
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those observances which we ourselves regard as magic, 
not simply those which the native would regard as such. 
It remains by way of introduction to compare these-two 
categories more fully and to analyse the magical process 
into headings for subsequent discussion. 

The scope of magic depends upon the education of 
those who practise it. We, who have a wide and fairly 
reliable knowledge of cause and effect, have also our 
idea of what is magic; and of course we do not con- 
descend to practise it willingly and wittingly. We usually 
believe ourselves to be standing on solid ground. We 
know the people and things we are dealing with, and 
how they will react under given conditions. We fulfil 
the conditions and the expected result follows. This we 
call common sense; or, if it be a little more strictly 
demonstrable, science. Everything is above-board ; we 
ate not only confident of the result, but we think we 
understand how it comes about. 

When we turn our attention to the native we find him 
engaged in a hundred practices which to our more 
advanced knowledge are obviously futile. From actions, 
words, and indeed imaginations, he is expecting results 
which are unfortunately quite independent of them. 
But he commonly feels the same confidence in them that 
we feel in our common-sense actions, and sometimes at 
any tate he thinks he understands how the results come 
about. It is plain that our category of magic does not 
coincide with his. What is magic in our eyes is often in 
his the plainest of common sense. And as his education 
advances, as his knowledge of causes and effects grows 
sounder and wider, he will come to see that some of the 
things he took for common sense are nothing more than 
magic. 

Though there can be no doubt that we ourselves are 
sometimes guilty of magical practices, it is seldom that 
we admit it or even realize it. We can detect it easily 
enough in the conduct of those who are much more 
ignorant than ourselves ; but it is not fair to expect that 
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these more ignorant people can so easily detect it in their 
own conduct. This point is obvious but not without 
importance, because one sometimes finds a tendency to 
tegard native magic (whether well or ill intentioned) as in 
itself reprehensible. 

It is not easy to define the native’s own category of 
the magical. But if we examine those of his practices 
which we ourselves regard as magic, we will often be 
able to discover in them two more or less distinct ele- 
ments—a routine or procedure, and a medicine or magical 
substance. The former is overt, the latter is occult. The 
former may indeed include the use of substances or 
objects, but there is no secrecy or mystery about them. 
The magical substance par excellence is something not 
understood. 

This magical substance might be called a charm or even 
a talisman; but these words have acquired a connota- 
tion which seems out of keeping with the unpretentious 
methods of native magic. The word ‘ medicine ’, which 
is commonly used in regard to native magic, is avoided 
because it may so easily be applied to any substance 
which enters into the magical routine, and about which 
there is no suggestion of mystery or the supernatural. 
For the little extra, however, the primitive elixir, I pro- 
pose to use the word ‘specific’, because, while the 
substances are of great variety, each is regarded as 
efficacious for some mote or less special purpose. The 
wotd, however, must in this paper be given an extra 
meaning, viz. that of mystery or incomprehensibility. 

An example will make the distinction clear. A man 
named Baravandari has been held responsible for the 
death of one Gogova. He is supposed to have extracted 
from Gogova’s bag the remains of a betel-nut which his 
intended victim has bitten. This he wraps up in a small 
parcel of leaves together with some saruka (ot sotceret’s 
specific). He puts it under a flat stone upon which he 
seats himself, heaving his body to and fro so as to give the 
betel-nut and the medicine a thorough crushing. Mean- 
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while he imitates sotto voce the blasts of the shell trumpet 
and the thin wailing of women. These sounds are meant 
to represent the trumpet which, with distinctive rhythm, 
will summon the mourners to Gogova’s funeral, and the 
weeping of Gogova’s womenfolk. Then he leaves the 
parcel under the flat stone till the victim shall sicken 
and die. 

This case was recounted to me by an old man—himself 
a likely sorcerer—in the presence of a number of specta- 
tors. There was no secrecy regarding the procedure, but 
regarding the saruka, ot magical substance, all the specta- 
tors and the old man himself professed complete ignor- 
ance. They were all capable of enacting the routine, but 
none wete capable (so they professed) of killing the 
victim, because they did not know of the necessary 
specific. 

The above case is one of black magic or sorcery, but 
the same applies to the innocent magic of everyday life. 
When the hunter has set up his pig-trap he throws into 
it some leaf or other—a pig-medicine—and cries, 
‘Ma, ma!’ (the conventional way of calling pigs in the 
village), and utters a grunting noise in his throat. These 
latter, the call and the grunt, are the procedure ; the leaf 
(a more or less close secret) is the specific. 

The use of a specific, however, is not invariable. 
Many of the minor practices which we should call 
magical are, so to speak, straight-forward magic. There 
is with them no necessity for any accessory power; no 
all-important but mysterious ingredient need be added. 
The magic works of itself. Successful or not it is simply 
an effort in the direction of the desired result. Such are 
spells, ejaculations, and gestures. The man who would 
drive off the rain cries Wa doio !’—‘ Cease rain ! ’—utters 
a long-drawn inarticulate cry, and sweeps back the clouds 
with a wave of his arm. A pig-hunter whispers Engepu, 
engepu !—* Come hither, come hither !’—as he waits in 
the garden by moonlight ; and the little boy, visiting 
his bird-traps and finding one of them collapsed, says 
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Teb, teh !— Kill, kill !"—in the hopes of finding a dead 
bird under the wreckage. The villagers hoard their pig- 
jaws partly as mementoes and trophies, but also, as they 
sometimes explain, to ensure subsequent success in the 
hunt. To throw away the jaws where they would be lost 
to sight in the bush would be in some manner to throw 
away the hunter’s chance of catching pigs. A pregnant 
woman who desires a male child conceals a mangrove 
stamen under her bark-cloth skirt. The stamen is said to 
resemble a penis, and so its influence in the matter of sex- 
determination is obvious enough. As far as I know the 
woman uses no other medicine, i.e. no specific, to help 
the mangrove stamen in its work. A pregnant woman 
who desires no child at all will slash the skin of a cucum- 
ber about its middle, and then slash herself about the 
middle: the cucumber rots and the woman has a mis- 
carriage. This is only one of the many methods of 
abortion—old wives’ remedies which are really made 
effective by pummelling and violence. It is not a secret, 
and in this case, as far as I know, there is no mysterious 
medicine. 

Now it is hard to come by an explanation, a rationale, 
of his own magic from a native. In so far as set methods 
have replaced originality in magic the native learns these 
methods without troubling as to their why and where- 
fore. Where there is originality the magic is, as we shall 
see, more impulsive than rational. In either case he does 
not think the methods out. But sometimes a rather 
exceptional informant can explain them or give their 
reasons. And, indeed, to one who sees much of native 
magic, these methods take on a sort of obviousness. 
The obviousness, however, the why and wherefore, 
appertain to the procedure, not to the specific. They stop 
short at what is really the unknown factor. The man 
who goes through the whole magical practice may feel 
tolerably clear as to the significance of the procedure, but 
he can have only a blind faith in the specific. 

Given, therefore, that in what we call native magic 
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there is always a procedure and sometimes a specific, it 
would seem that the only factor which the native allows 
really to puzzle him is the latter. As to the procedure he 
usually accepts and adopts it on authority; but he some- 
times improvises it ; and sometimes if he thinks hard he 
can give a plausible reason for it. At any rate it is to him 
a natural thing. As to the specific, however, he can 
probably give no explanation at all; he accepts it as a 
secret and guards it as one; and as for its powers, they 
are not natural but supernatural. It would appear, 
indeed, that originally the same magical explanations 
might apply to the specific as to the more obvious pro- 
cedure. But the discovery or the patenting of the spe- 
cific may have happened long back in the past, and in 
the course of its transmission from one to another the 
explanation, such as it was, has been forgotten, and the 
specific becomes simply an agent of inexplicable powers. 

If the native has his own clear-cut category of the 
magical, it will, I believe, have to be limited to those 
practices in which the specific plays a part. The others, 
where the specific is absent, might still be magic to us, 
but to him they would be common sense. Indeed, it 
might be said that even where a specific is used the 
element of the practice which has been called procedure 
or routine is regarded as common sense, while the magic 
consists solely in the use of the mysterious medicine. 

I know of no Orokaiva word which would cover our 
whole idea of magic, but there are a number of general 
terms for specific or magical substance, either good or 
bad, e.g. sto or Rore for good specifics, kai, inja, ot saruka 
for bad. A sorcerer, Raiembo ot injambo, is one who uses 
kai ot inja. A merely benevolent magic-maker, a practi- 
tioner of white magic, has no distinctive name for the 
plain reason that the character is universal; every man 
possesses certain sivo and kore which ate applicable to 
some department of life. When he uses them he is making 
magic of the harmless or innocent sort. But when he 
performs some futile rite without a specific it probably 
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seems to him very natural and sensible. There is no 
appeal to any unknown power ; his conduct is straight- 
forward and aims direct at the result, Therefore, he 
would say, it is not magic. 

It will be obvious that we can expect to learn little at 
present from the specific. It is proposed, therefore, in the 
next section to examine the magical procedure. 


2. The Procedure of Magic 


One or two further examples will show that Orokaiva 
magic has many features with which we are familiar. 
An old woman named Hojavo is reputed to be a rain- 
maker. At first she maintains her innocence of the charge, 
but finally yields to many assurances of indemnity and 
consents to show her magical recipe. First she takes a 
broad striated leaf of the tree Gotomo. (My interpreter 
points out a resemblance between this leaf and a certain 
kind of cloud, which I confess myself unable to see with 
him.) The Gotomo leaf is thoroughly crushed and 
deposited in an earthenware saucepan. Now the old 
woman takes a section of banana stalk of the kind called 
Andoga. ‘This is especially succulent, and as she breaks 
and squeezes it in her hands over the pot it sheds a copious 
rain of drops. Meanwhile she is muttering Ga bejo, ga 
bejo —‘ Rain come, rain come!’ Then, when she has 
squeezed the Axndoga stalk dry, she places it on top of the 
first leaf and the watery fluid in the pot, and leaves them 
in her house. For some reason the rain-maker must skulk 
indoors, not venturing out nor ever looking at the sky 
until she relents and is ready to unmake her magic. To 
do this she empties the earthenware pot; she lays out 
the saturated Axdoga to dry ; she looks into the sky and 
puffs her breath at it; she blows into her closed fist and 
then sweeps her open hand across the heavens, crying, 
Ga tojo, ga tojo !|—*‘ Rain be finished !’ 

A group of informants describe a method of causing 
that enormous distension of the scrotum, known as bau 
peni, which is sometimes seen among the Orokaiva and 
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is always an object of dread to them, The procedure is 
evidently well enough known, for there is no attempt at 
secrecy and the group of informants and onlookers is a 
large one. But it must be understood that the specific 
(in this case called inja) is professedly unknown. Not one 
of the group will admit that he is able to inflict this 
dreadful deformity on any other man ; he knows how to 
go about the nefarious work, but he does not know the 
specific which would make the work really effective. 

By way of demonstration an old man, taking some leaf 
at random to represent the bau peni specific, scrapes frag- 
ments of it into another leaf. As he does so he groans and 
writhes, muttering audible complaints of the pain in his 
testicles and declaring that he is a dying man. This is in 
imitation of the victim when he begins to feel the pain of 
the attack. Having wrapped up the leaf which contains 
the scrapings into a little parcel, the sorcerer saves some 
of the temaining zvja and takes his opportunity of rubbing 
it on the mat where his prospective victim is sure to sit. 
Then he goes off and conceals the small package in one 
of those nests of termites called siriho. This siriho, 
usually found in the fork of a tree, takes the form of an 
irregular ball of woody substance and may be in size 
equal to a football. It bears sufficient resemblance, even 
in point of cubic capacity, to the swollen scrotum with 
which the unhappy victim is to be burdened. 

Now the work of the sorcerer is for the time being 
complete. The victim will have sat on his mat, and thus, 
so to speak, the circuit is made complete and the inja 
may be relied upon to do its work unaided. Only one 
thing can arrest the hypertrophy to which the victim is 
now doomed, and that is for the sorcerer to relent, to 
abstract the parcel of inja from the siriho and cast it into 
the water. After that he may himself treat the patient by 
the ordinary methods of blowing and massage, and 
recovery is assured. 

A process somewhat similar could bring about the 
elephantiasis of the lower limbs which is seen fairly 
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commonly in the north. A medicine (professedly, and 
I have no doubt really, unknown to my informants) is 
set on the track where the doomed man is expected to 
pass. He simply steps over it: that is enough. Then it 
is stuffed into the pulpy interior of a large banana-like 
plant called Sup. The characteristic of S4p7 is its tremend- 
ously swollen trunk, which is not only clumsy and bulg- 
ing, but for some reason curiously ugly. The similarity 
to the terribly deformed limbs of elephantiasis is rather 
gruesomely apparent. 

In such practices as these we see a more ot less incom- 
plete representation of the desired result. There seems 
to be a sort of fantastic reasonableness about them. But 
it may be argued that any native explanation of this 
reasonableness is a secondary development, and it is 
doubtful if the native explanation, such as it is, would 
bring us very near the truth. The actual origin of the 
practices is impulsive and unthinking. By repetition they 
may become set, and so in the mere performance of them 
there will be thought to exist some taken-for-granted 
efficacy. But the rationale is an afterthought. Indeed, the 
rationale is often conspicuous by its absence. We should 
be wrong in assuming that there is a reason in logic for 
all magical processes ; and to search overmuch for it is 
to merit the disappointment of the alchemist, or perhaps 
to discover only some counterfeit theory of our own 
making, some product of the ‘ psychologist’s fallacy’. 

As originally impulsive and truly spontaneous it may 
be said that the fundamental element in magic consists 
just in desiring the result, but desiring it in the particular 
way (viz. without any solid, matter-of-fact basis) which 
we call wishing or hoping. One might go so far as to say 
that whoever hopes against hope, whoever dreams by 
day or builds castles in the air, has already made magic 
in his heart. Any emotion or blend of emotions may 
enter into the hope—hunger, anger, lust, revenge, or 
whatever other. When we are indulging a wish or a false 
hope and are enjoying a premature imaginary satisfaction 
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of such emotions, we are in spirit guilty of magic. We 
do not go so far, perhaps, as to engage in the actual 
practice of make-believe; we ate aware of the folly 
of the magic of words and deeds, and for the most part 
avoid them; but, while we may be equally aware of the 
folly of this incipient magic of thoughts, some of us at 
least are very prone to indulge in it. 

The mere hope or wish is in itself regarded as magically 
potent by the native: you have reason to fear an ill- 
disposed neighbour simply because he wishes you ill 
success. When a man has two wives it is, I am told, not 
uncommon for the less favoured to practise gose, or the 
‘evil wish’ against him. If he returns from the hunt with 
a wallaby and gives it all to his favourite, the fury of the 
scorned woman finds satisfaction in gose. She says to 
herself, ‘ Very well, next time he hunts he will waste 
his time’. When the unlucky bigamist returns empty- 
handed and angry he is prone to suspect one or other of 
his wives, and they are likewise prone to mutual accusa- 
tions, true or trumped-up, so that the affair may end in 
high words or even blows. 

The evil wish may be transmitted by a look—the 
‘evil eye’. It is said that Bazgona men had simply to fix 
an eye on their intended victims and the sickness would 
follow. An enemy need only cast a malicious glance at 
one who was going out to hunt and there would be no 
catch that day. This is the reason why it is advisable to 
sneak out of the village quietly when you mean to hunt 
alone. 

Another stage in the indulgence of this false hope or 
wish comes when we utter it aloud in the spell or the 
apostrophe. When a man wants rain he cries, ‘ Rain 
come !’; when he wants it to cease he cries, ‘ Rain, rain, 
go away!’ As he plants the taro he cries, O ba anumbe jo ! 
—‘ Taro, sit tight !’ (i.e. take root), or Ba erejo !—‘ Taro 

* Thete may be in this more than elementary magic, for these Baigona sorcerers 


employed snake-spirits, or perhaps the spirits of the dead in snake-form to do 
their mischief. 
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atise!” Such exhortations are numberless. Wéith the 
Orokaiva, I believe, they are mainly spontaneous ; set 
magical formulae, if they exist, are uncommon. It is 
simply a matter of putting what you wish into words, 
though you may have no good reason to expect a fulfil- 
ment of the wish. To see how common is this elementary 
form of magic among ourselves we need only observe 
the barrackers at a football match or the punters on a 
race-course. 

I know of very few set or conventional spells among the 
Orokaiva, although they may exist in greater number 
than Iam aware of. However, I have often enough heard 
a man saying aloud what he wants, and it may fairly be 
maintained that all spells are originally rather straight- 
forward statements of some desire. By putting your 
wish into words you bring it nearer, give yourself a false 
confidence by adopting a confident tone, and give your 
hope a premature realization by stating it as a fact. The 
unintelligible spell (which I believe to be rare among 
the Orokaiva) may develop or rather degenerate from 
the intelligible spell, i.e. from the statement of a wish 
or hope. Primitives are so prone to accept the form 
of any practice and neglect its meaning that they might 
readily take over the actual words of the spell while 
they failed to grasp the content. The words, repeated 
without regard to their meaning, become meaningless, 
the spell is misapplied, and so we get gibberish and 
abracadabra. 

The best example of such a process which the Orokaiva 
can supply is that of the songs of the Taro cult. It seems 
probable that these were in the first instance addressed to 
the taro plant itself, or the spirit (a###7) of the plant, and 
were in the nature of apostrophes or exhortations. This 
character is still recognizable in them, and one may hear 
the singers repeating again and again the names of various 
taro varieties. But they are commonly incapable of inter- 
preting the other words of the songs. These have become 
little more than nonsense syllables, though the function 
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of the Taro songs remains unchanged; they are still 
meant to make the taro grow.' 

[The transition from spell to prayer has hardly shown 
itself among the Orokaiva. It occurs when some higher 
personal power is called upon to aid in effecting the desire 
of which the spell is primarily no more than a statement. 
Still, one might say that the spell and the prayer have the 
same justification in psychology. By putting our hope 
into words they strengthen it, though the prayer does 
so far more effectively by virtue of its appeal to a higher 
power in which we repose a very comfortable faith. It 
would be necessary to devote more attention to this sub- 
ject if we had to discuss how a belief in superior personal 
powets may influence Orokaiva conduct. For the pre- 
sent, however, it may be dismissed with the remark that 
Orokaiva magic makes a relatively small appeal to any 
such powers.] 

Another stage is reached when we begin to play-act the 
desired result. Either by voice, by gesture, or by some 
symbolic action or contrivance, we are now giving a 
presentation of the effect we have in mind. We have seen 
the sorcerer imitating the funeral conch and the wailing 
of the women, or groaning and exclaiming, writhing and 
shivering, as he hopes his victim may. We have seen the 
owner of the pig-trap grunting when he visits it. We 
might hear the gardener as he plants the slip of sugar- 
cane make sucking noises and cough as if he were 
already choking with the sweet juice of the matured plant. 

Such procedures do seem to be commended by a cer- 
tain reasonableness. While remaining unconvinced one 
does not need to be a leech or a necromancer to see the 
point. There ate, however, certain set forms of pro- 
cedure in which the point is less obvious. I may refer to 
three which have frequently come to my notice: they 
are all methods of black magic. 

First there is the use of heat. This is perhaps the com- 
monest method employed by the sorcerer for the in- 

* Vide Taro Cult, p. 39. 
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direct affliction of his victim. When he has prepared the 
magical concoction with its various ingredients—tepre- 
sentative of the victim and of the kind of suffering which 
is destined for him—he will ram them into a bamboo 
internode, stopper it with beeswax or a plug of leaves,.and 
leave it suspended from his roof-tree over the fire. Here 
in the dark privacy of his house it will slowly bake and 
wither in the ascending smoke, just as the large Okari 
nuts ot a joint of wallaby are dried for preserving. By 
now the victim is ‘ become like a bottle in the smoke’. 
As the heat increases by the occasional brightening-up 
of the fire, so his discomfort will increase with it. 
Should the fastening give way and the bamboo fall into 
the flames, the sufferer would, I have been told, incon- 
tinently die. But the sorcerer wishes rather to keep his 
victim on the rack, to prolong his suffering until his 
friends are ready to make representations to the oppressor. 
Then if he be not utterly implacable he will relent, 
remove the bamboo from over the fire, and throw it 
into the cooling and neutralizing stream of water. 

The supposed efficacy of this heating method rests, 
one may suggest, on the ordinary symptoms of bodily 
heat orfever inthepatient. Whether he complains of such 
heat or no, the burning skin of a native who is really 
feverish is sufficient indication of his condition to an 
outside observer; and to heat the magical substances 
which are in some way or other associated with him 
has the obvious effect of raising his temperature. 

However, this use of heat has become a recognized 
magical method, and in some instances it is not easy to 
detect even a semblance of reason in it. Indeed, I have 
a case of cold-magic, in which a certain old man was 
accused of bringing on a spell of disagreeably chilly 
weather, and it transpires that he adopted the apparently 
illogical procedure of suspending his cold-making mix- 
ture over the heat of the fire. It seems somewhat out of 
keeping with magical principles (if such a word is per- 
missible) to make cold-magic by means of heat. In the 
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more usual cases of sun-magic, where a man is charged 
with causing a drought, it seems natural enough to 
employ this agency. We may suppose that it has become 
a set method and may therefore be employed without any 
thought as to its fitness for any special branch of activity. 

A second agency regularly used by the sorcerer is that 
of weight or pressure. In the example given on pp. 173-4 
we saw that the magician, after preparing his mixture, 
sat on it and even rocked his body to and fro in order to 
squash it the more effectively. Another method is to 
bury the mixture under a heavy stone which will exert 
just that gradual and unremitting pressure which suits 
the mood of the torturer. When a magical mixture is 
first concocted and stowed perhaps in the favourite 
receptacle, an internode of bamboo, the sorcerer will 
allow it to fall from his hand to the ground, or may 
throw it aloft and see it drop. If it meets the ground 
with a satisfactory thud, then it is assumed to have the 
requisite quality of weightiness ; if it fall lightly he may 
bind it to a stone in order to make good the deficiency. 
Then, perhaps, he will bury it beneath his own mat, so 
that as he sits in his accustomed place he does so in the 
comfortable enjoyment of crushing his enemy. 

The explanation of this method is similar, I believe, 
to that of the one just described, in which the agency of 
heat is employed. It is very common for an ailing native 
to say that he feels ‘ heavy’ in part or the whole of his 
anatomy. The word, indeed, describes well enough the 
weakness or lassitude and the absence of sensations of 
energy which are common symptoms of tropical illness. 
It is just the weight of certain creatures, such as the 
crocodile, which constitutes the stated reason why they 
are sometimes tabooed to the doctor. If, I have been 
asked, the physician eats anything so heavy, how can he 
expect to banish the heaviness of the sick ? Examining 
the varied contents of a man’s hetava—the string bag in 
which he carries the small indispensables of life—I once 
came upon a lump of very light pulpy wood, resembling 
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cork, but even lighter. Its owner professed, whether 
truly or not, that he was in the habit of nibbling it, and 
made it clear that its very quality of lightness guarded him 
against possible sorcery. It was in fact an antidote or pro- 
phylactic. It seems feasible then that the original motive 
for weighing heavily upon the magical mixture was to 
induce the leaden feelings of illness in the destined victim. 

The third of these set methods to which I am referring 
is that of throwing away the magical mixture. This is 
apparently not so common as the two above described. 
It is practised typically in the minor kind of sorcery called 
ba-teteRari, ot * throwing away the taro’. This expres- 
sion, which has acquired a wider application, originally 
belongs to a particular kind of magic practised in the 
garden. It is unfortunately a common experience of the 
Orokaiva gardener to find that the fruits of his cultiva- 
tion have been devoured in his absence by a thieving 
stranger. The only traces of the theft are the remains of 
the stolen goods—a few coco-nut husks, taro leaves, or 
the mangled stalks of sugar-cane. There is no clue to the 
identity of the thief, so the indignant owner must forgo 
the satisfaction of knowing upon whom his vengeance 
is to fall. However, he takes some left-over fragment— 
perhaps a piece of chewed sugar-cane which the marauder 
has unwarily failed to conceal. Then planting a strong 
resilient stick upright in the ground, he holds the frag- 
ment against the upper end, bends the stick back, and 
lets go. The chewed sugar-cane is catapulted out of the 
garden into the bush, and the man who chewed it becomes 
a pure-hambo, literally a non-worker, one who neglects his 
own garden. The effect of ba-tetekari would appear to be 
psychological. The victim of it becomes a waster and 
a ne’er-do-well, not only in his garden but in all his other 
activities. As a hunter, for example, he is unobservant 
and a laggard. Iam not clear as to the scope of the phrase 
ba-tetekari. Its literal meaning—said to be ‘ throwing 
away the taro "—has been explained ; but it appears to 
stand for any black magic of a minor or less deadly 
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character, and is applicable to many processes besides the 
one described above. 

While I have dealt at some length with these three set 
methods of heat, pressure, and throwing away, it is not 
to be supposed that one or other of them is invariably 
employed in the black-magical procedure. There is some 
originality and much variety. For summary it may be 
said that at the stage in which magic is truly original and 
spontaneous the essence of it would appear to be that 
the hoped-for result is anticipated, that it is represented 
as already happening in the imagination. It has been 
suggested that the ground-work of magic is the wish or 
the groundless hope. When we begin to indulge this 
wish or hope we are in the mood to practise magic. 
From hoping in silence we pass on to another stage and 
express our hope in words ; we utter spells and adjura- 
tions. If we call upon some higher personal power, we 
ptay—which some will affirm and many deny is magic- 
making. From merely saying what we want to happen, 
we come to acting as if it were happening. We make 
evetything pan out according to our desires. But this 
panning-out is so far only in imagination, and to give 
it a semblance of reality we play-act the desired result. 
Thus our hopes are for the time-being fulfilled, and what- 
ever emotions are driving us on find temporary satisfac- 
tion, albeit only imaginary. This is the reason why the 
hunter grunts when he visits his pig-trap, and why the 
sorceter writhes as if in agony while he prepares his 
medicines against his enemy. 

Be it understood, by the way, that this sequence—from 
mere hoping to expressing the hope in words, and thence 
to a mock fulfilment of the hope in action—is not in- 
tended for an evolutionary series, but is only adopted for 
convenience of exposition. It would be impossible to 
prove that the spell was always and everywhere ante- 
cedent to the action of magic. Nor is this of any conse- 
quence to the argument. It might well enough be the 
other way about. Certain it is, at any rate, that the verbal 
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has survived the manual kind of magic with ourselves ; 
though that is perhaps merely because the former is more 
insidious. 

It will, I think, be necessary for an understanding of 
native magic to admit freely that, if we do not practise 
magic ourselves, we at least feel the temptation to do so. 
If magic be founded on emotion it is impulsive before it 
can affect to be rational. The rational aspect of it we shall 
have to discuss later. In the meantime we may admit that 
in so far as it is impulsive it is natural, and most of us, 
Wittingly or unwittingly, yield sometimes to the impulse. 
Reason and education exert an inhibitory influence upon 
us in this respect. They have apparently suppressed most 
of the manual rites and many of the spoken words of 
magic, and have left us with little more than its fond hopes 
and fantasies. But a little more twentieth-century educa- 
tion and some of the everyday actions which we perform 
with so much intellectual self-righteousness may turn 
into magic before our eyes, and one after another we shall 
have to banish from the category of common sense all 
those practices and theories in which the wish is father 
to the thought. 


3. Lhe Magical Symbol 


In so far as it is impulsive and not yet rational the 
magical procedure is a premature fulfilment of hope and 
satisfaction of emotion. These ends are secured by a 
representation of the desired result, and we may next 
inquire how this representation is given sufficient of 
reality to satisfy. It will be obvious that a sorcerer would 
find the real thorough-going satisfaction of his wish if 
he could with impunity roast his victim actually over the 
fire or crush his life out under a stone. But there are 
many reasons why he cannot do this in actuality. Such 
a proceeding is impossible under the social system even 
of the Orokaiva or of any equally primitive people. He 
therefore roasts or squashes his enemy in imagination, 
and to add a touch of realism will go through the form 
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of roasting or squashing him in some symbolic guise. 
It is not necessary to burn him like Guy Fawkes in a life- 
size effigy. Anything, however small and insignificant, 
that will serve to typify the victim will serve also as an 
object upon which the emotion of the sorcerer may spend 
itself. In the manual procedure of magic, which is in 
origin a representation of the hoped-for result, the im- 
portance of such symbols will be evident, and we may 
devote some attention to them. In fact the concept of 
spontaneous magic which we have so far formed may be 
more clearly expressed as ‘ the symbolic representation of 
a hoped-for result’. The real subjects and objects which 
would participate in the hoped-for result are represented 
by symbols in the imaginary forecast. And this forecast 
may appear very fragmentary, simply reproducing one or 
two salient factors. Furthermore, the association which 
justifies the symbol may be astonishingly remote. 

An example will show how flimsy may be the structure 
of the magical representation. There was a youth of 
Wasida who paid court to a girl of the neighbourhood 
but was rejected in favour of a rival. The young man did 
not accept his disappointment as a philosopher should, 
but determined to bide his time and be revenged. Now 
there is a certain blue berry in the bush which is remark- 
able for the fact that it grows always two by two together. 
The disappointed suitor secretly obtained a pair of these 
twin berries, crushed them together with some lime, and 
decorated his face with the resultant pigment—a stripe 
on either cheek. Now he makes it his business to en- 
counter the girl (who is by this time securely married to 
the other party). All unsuspecting she looks at his face 
and observes the two streaks of paint. Nothing is said, 
but the young man, satisfied with the mere glance, 
retires to the seclusion of the bush, scrapes the berry 
pigment off his cheeks, wraps it in a leaf, and stuffs it 
into a hole in one of the large bulging ants’ nests called 
sirtho. Now secure of his revenge he watches the youn 
wife. He observes with satisfaction the gradual and finally 
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tremendous swelling of her figure. Her time comes, and, 
to her untold chagrin and his untold gratification, she is 
delivered of twins. His vengeance is complete. 

In this case we may recognize at least two symbols, 
the twin berries standing for the twins, and the bulging 
siriho for the aggravated tumescence of the woman’s 
ptegnancy. In both of them, it would appear, their 
symbolic character rests upon a point of resemblance. 
The association is one of similarity, and the symbol 
might be called for short a Similarity Symbol. This is by 
no means to assume that the native attaches any causal 
value to the association, or that he is even conscious of 
it. Least of all can he be conscious of ‘association’ in 
the abstract. Indeed, it is only when he is taxed for an 
explanation that he may fall back on the Law of Simi- 
larity. In the case just cited it may well be that the whole 
process is an ex post facto fabrication. (This is more likely 
than the other possibility, viz. that it was a marvellous 
fluke.) But whether the process was ever really tried or 
not, it will serve to illustrate the nature of the Similarity 
Symbol. 

Of such association there are innumerable examples. 
The hibiscus was a component of a mixture used in 
hunting-magic because, I was told, its scarlet was like the 
fresh blood of the pig. The root of a variety of bread- 
fruit was used in sun-magic because it resembled the sun 
simply in its red-yellow colour. The crab’s claw was a 
suitable receptacle for the sorcerer’s mixture in that it 
would cause the victim to crawl and grovel like a crab. 
Metre size is itself sufficient to make a symbol of any object 
where size is the quality aimed at in the desired result. 
This, according to native explanation, is the reason why 
the leaf of a towering Boruga tree may be planted in the 
same hole with the taro shoot: the taro will become a 
big plant because the Boruga is a big tree. The same reason 
was given for the use of Jijwma and Buru as medicines for 
the growing pig. A woman may be seen washing a 
squealing piglet with an infusion of the leaves of these 
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two trees. It would seem that it is no more than the 
quality of bigness which they possess in common with 
the gigantic pig of the woman’s fancy that justifies their 
use. Whether it was merely their size which in the first 
place recommended the trees Boruga, Jijuma, and Buru for 
their various magical uses I am unable to say. There may 
well enough have been some other more recondite 
quality which occurred to the man who first used them, 
and which has been forgotten since they became, so to 
speak, stock medicines. However, it is sufficient that in- 
formants should make this suggestion, viz. as to size, 
to show how their thoughts run. With some of the 
magical fertilizers of which I have spoken in Report 
No. 7, the resemblance is patent enough to require no 
explanation: instance the use of a vigorous vine as a 
yam medicine, or a rank river-bank plant with a some- 
what elongated heart-shaped leaf as a medicine for taro. 

Another association by virtue of which an object may 
assume the role of a symbol is that, generally speaking, 
of contact. As we have used the expression Similarity 
Symbol for those symbols which are based on associa- 
tion by similarity, so we might use the expression Contact 
Symbol for those which are based on association by 
contact or contiguity. If the magician can come by a part 
of the object or person upon whom he has designs, he 
will derive an anticipatory satisfaction from putting those 
designs into effect upon the part in lieu of the whole. 
If he cannot obtain an actual part of such object or person 
he will make do with something which has been closely 
associated. In the case of a human victim, e.g., it will be 
sufficient to obtain a piece of his hair, or one of those 
red-dyed streamers of areca spathe that the Orokaiva 
fastens to the tags of his greasy coiffure. It will be suffi- 
cient to obtain a tattered fragment of his bark-cloth 
perineal band, or a scraping of the dirt and sweat which 
is sometimes present in very available quantity on his 
skin. A most satisfactory medium is the victim’s semen, 
which, it is said, can commonly be obtained from a 
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female betrayer. Any such object or substance which has 
been in close association with or has belonged to the 
victim will serve to personify him, as it were, when the 
sorcerer wishes to work off his feelings. 

Anything, indeed, which he has merely touched will 
suffice. A very common example of the magician’s symbol 
consists of a morsel of food left over by his prospective 
victim—the remains of a betel-nut, for instance, or even 
the husk. It is for this reason that native travellers will 
always dispose so carefully of the remnants of their food. 
In their own village it does not matter over-much, 
because it is inhabited by familiar friends from whom 
they have little to fear; but in a strange village who 
knows how many sorcerers there may be awaiting their 
chance ? I have watched a party of coastal carriers after 
a midday meal in an inland village. They had roasted 
some yams in the open fire and in the usual way scraped 
off the charred surface before eating them. Before leaving 
they went so far as to stamp these minute black scrapings 
thoroughly into the dust, and when questioned about it 
made no secret of their apprehensions. It is the same 
motive—not that of tidiness, as one was tempted to think 
—which sometimes makes carriers in a strange village 
throw their coco-nut husks into the surrounding bush for 
concealment, or better still into the running water for 
neutralization. Again, when working in his garden a 
man will keep a watchful eye on his 4efava, or string bag, 
for fear that while his back is turned an enemy should 
abstract some small belonging on which to work magic 
against him. 

There is a somewhat different style of magic in which 
the necessity for contact is still apparent, but which it is 
not easy to include in the same category with the above. 
In this style the magical mixture 1s prepared first in- 
dependently of the victim, and is then brought into 
contact with him. Sometimes such a mixture may be 
kept in a bamboo ‘bottle’. When it is called into use 
the sorcerer creeps on his victim in his sleep, dips a 
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feather in the mixture, and lightly touches the sleeper’s 
skin or moistens his lips with it. It might seem as if 
actual poisons wete used in this manner; but this very 
doubtful subject will be discussed later. The somewhat 
far-fetched methods of effecting the necessary contact 
may well throw a doubt upon it. It is, for instance, only 
necessaty in some cases to set the magically potent stuff 
on the track where the victim is sure to walk over it. 
Another trick is to make up some medicine together with 
tobacco in a cigarette. If a youth were exasperated with 
the coyness of a maiden he might take some Ese leaf (why 
this should be specially efficacious was not made clear), 
dry it in the sun and then roll it together with some 
native tobacco in a cigarette. According to the native 
fashion he would offer this to the girl, who after a sociable 
puff or two would hand it back. The boy is careful to 
keep the butt of the cigarette, for he now has what is 
virtually a symbol upon which to work further magic. 
The further magic is incidentally worth recording. He 
ties the cigarette butt to a stick, pokes it into a nest of 
black ants—a lively and ferocious kind—and leaves it 
there. If she does not yield readily to his importunity he 
will go to the ants’ nest and worry them with the stick. 
The ants bite the stick and (if I may record the explana- 
tion) it is as if they were biting the girl’s stomach. The 
resultant irritation soon brings her round to the boy’s 
way of thinking. 

In this example we may see both styles of contact 
magic. First the potent medicine Ese (whatever may be 
the basis of its potency) is brought into contact with the 
girl; second, the cigarette, a contact symbol, is sub- 
jected to further treatment of a purely symbolic nature. 
In those cases where a magical mixture is brought into 
contact with the person upon whom magic is to be made, 
such person is being dealt with, not symbolically, but in 
a sense directly. Where we obtain some object closely 
associated with this person and make magic upon that, 
then we are using a symbol. In the latter case (which 
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fepresents the more usual Orokaiva fashion) it is as if 
we should pour a dose of cough medicine into a man’s 
hat in the hopes of curing him. In the former and less 
usual case it is as if we should pour it down his throat, 
ot with equal assurance down his back. 

It is perhaps possible that all the symbols of magical 
procedure should be comprised in these two categories 
without stretching them too widely, i.e. they might be 
classified as Similarity Symbols and Contact Symbols, 
which correspond with Frazer’s laws of Homoeopathic 
Magic and Contagious Magic. But it must be remem- 
bered that any kind of association, sometimes a strangely 
remote one, may invest an object with a symbolic 
character. I may give a few final examples to show how 
faint the association may be. 

The use of tree-leaves is very characteristic of Orokaiva 
magic. They very often play the part of the specific, i.e. 
the medicine proper, the really potent but still inscrutable 
factor ; but very often too their symbolic properties can 
be explained. A witness drew my attention to the damp, 
cold feel of a certain leaf used in the making of wet 
weather. Another leaf was used by a magician who had 
power to calm the seas. He would cry out to the waves 
to die down and cast into the water a leaf of the Ombi 
tree. The efficacy of that particular leaf lay in the fact 
that it wilted within a few moments of being plucked. 
There were two cold-weather medicines (not, I believe, 
widely known). One was called Ino-etu, or ‘ Dog-tail’, 
and the virtue of Ino-etu was merely in its name. For is 
not the dog, with its shivering and crouching by the fire, 
peculiarly sensible of the cold? The other was the 
delicate leaf Kigira which partly closes toward sunset as 
if it were shrinking or huddling itself up from the cold 
of evening. Kigira, by the way, was used elsewhere for 
quite another purpose. The same trait, viz. of closing at 
dusk, travelling in another associative channel, made the 
plant a useful soporific for babies, because it appeared to 
sleep as babies should sleep. The plant picturesquely 
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named Sovai-gapu, ot ‘ Ghost-wings ’, was tecommended 
by the same property for the same purpose. _ 

Perhaps the best example is provided by the ill-defined 
Orokaiva custom which resembles the cowvade. Wety 
often a husband, after the birth of his child, will avoid 
working in the garden. The reason is perhaps his fear 
of a misadventure which might in some vicarious manner 
affect the child; and two independent informants have 
given me the same curious explanation. In clearing the 
gardener would lay hold of the tender sapling and, as he 
taised his sharp axe to strike a severing blow, there would 
flash through his mind a horrifying simile—the neck of 
his new-born child. No wonder a solicitous father 
should stay at home ! 

So much for the symbols in magical procedure. They 
have been classified, after the laws laid down by Frazer, 
into Similarity Symbols and Contact Symbols. A much 
mote detailed classification would be possible but perhaps 
unnecessaty. The essential fact is that any association, 
even the remotest, may be sufficient to turn an object into 
a symbol, to make it personify or represent some person 
ot object or, generally speaking, some factor in the 
result at which the magic-maker aims. 


4. The Logic of Magic 


It has been assumed throughout the foregoing pages 
that magic is in the beginning a matter of impulse. But 
it is a fact beyond dispute that the native practitioner does 
to some extent at any rate believe in his magic. It may 
not be correct to say that there is a universal primitive 
belief that ‘like produces like’, or that ‘ things which 
have once been in contact with each other continue to 
act on each other at a distance after the physical contact 
has been severed’. However, it is at least true that the 
magic-maker commonly feels that his procedure, an 
anticipatory representation of the result he aims at, does 
in some way conduce toward the realization of that result. 
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Indeed, until we add this element of theory to the 
behaviour which has so far been considered as merely 
impulsive, it is doubtful whether the word ‘ magic’ 
would be justified. The definition therefore requires this 
further qualification. Magic is the symbolic representa- 
tion of a hoped-for result which is felt to assist the realiza- 
tion of that result. 

It has been maintained that magic is impulsive only 
in its origin. It becomes logical, or rather pseudo- 
logical, when it is considered to be a cause. We have now 
to consider in what ways the magical procedure comes to 
be viewed as really effective, as a means to the end which 
it represents. The suggestions which follow are hardly 
more than hypothetical: there is little in the way of 
direct evidence to substantiate them. 

It is conceivable that the magic-maker should acquire 
some entirely unconstrained confidence in his own work. 
In the first place this might happen merely through the 
delusion of hope. It was the principal thesis of section 2, 
which dealt with the Procedure, that magic in its impul- 
sive stage was founded on mete wishing or hoping. It 
was tepresented as a natural kind of make-believe. There 
is so much satisfaction in dwelling on the future realiza- 
tion of our hopes that we may come to take them for 
granted. Make-believe becomes true belief. By a kind 
of auto-suggestion we might convince ourselves of the 
efficacy of those anticipatory rites which had at first no 
more than an impulsive motive. We give free rein to 
our imagination and it finally runs away with us. We 
suffer ourselves to be self-convinced. We promise our- 
selves that ‘ everything will turn out all right ’, like the 
man who rises from his knees with the inward assurance 
that his prayer is answered. If any such rites afford the 
satisfaction of confidence it is conceivable that they 
should take on a causal character. 

In the second place there is the verification which the 
magical process derives from its occasional seeming 
success. Magic is always really unsuccessful; but in a 
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certain percentage of cases it is apparently successful, and 
again in a certain percentage it meets with obvious 
failure. What is the effect on the mind of the magic- 
maker of these favourable and unfavourable results ? If 
it be true that magic is originally impulsive, we may 
assume that the primitive will continue to make magic, 
at least in its spontaneous and incipient form, whether it 
be successful or otherwise. He will not cease hoping for 
what he wants, he will not cease indulging his hope, and 
he will not cease giving some kind of practical repre- 
sentation to his hope. It is conceivable that one striking 
fulfilment (albeit necessarily a fluke) may impress him 
more than a number of failures. Indeed, like a man with 
a pet hypothesis in his head, he may unconsciously dis- 
regard the negative and contradictory instances. In the 
event of such a happy realization of his hopes he might 
associate the success with the magical practices which 
pteceded it, and so acquire a sincere belief in their 
effectiveness, as if they had some empirical justification. 
The two suggestions made above, however, cannot 
contain more than a small part of the truth of the matter. 
It is more by an indirect method that the belief in magic 
comes into existence. Men believe in the magic of others 
before they believe in their own. Indeed, it may be con- 
fidently stated that the belief in magic as objective is 
vastly stronger than the belief in magic as subjective. 
That is to say, a native believes fully that others are mak- 
ing magic and that their magic is effective ; he does not 
by any means place the same confidence in his own 
magic, if or when he puts it into practice. And it is this 
objective belief which serves in no small degree to build 
up the subjective belief, i.e. that of the magician in him- 
self. The belief in magic rebounds, so to speak, from 
those upon whom it is supposedly made to him who 
supposedly makes it. We have found that the procedure 
of magic (ie. its general method) is virtually common 
knowledge. Misfortunes ate so frequently ascribed to 
evil magic in common talk that a man who constantly 
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heats such talk might well believe that he had the weapons 
of evil magic ready to hand whenever he felt the need to 
use them. He would only require to put into practice the 
commonly recognized methods, and with such a body of 
public belief to back them up he could hardly fail to have 
some faith in their efficacy. The practitioner, in fact, 
believes in his rites largely by virtue of the suggestion 
which the suspicious and credulous public forces upon 
him. If you give a dog a bad name he will live up to it. 
Further, whatever may be the effect of the apparent 
success of his own magic upon the magic-maker, it is 
certain that the pretended successes of impostors must 
make an important impression upon those who witness 
them or hear of them. It has not been necessary hitherto 
to deal with the chicanery, the conscious trickery, of 
magic. But such chicanery does exist and is responsible 
for the spread of a genuine belief. Very often the magical 
process 1s retrospective : after some more or less striking 
event the pretending magician declares he has brought it 
about by some occult means of his own. Many years ago 
a number of Aiga villages combined for a surprise attack 
on a distant settlement. The weather was surprisingly 
cold and called for some discussion. The reason became 
plain when one of the raiders said he had himself brought 
about the cold with the idea of making the people of the 
devoted village lie abed in the morning so that the sur- 
ptise of the attack might be complete. As it turned out 
the cold was so great as seriously to impair the valour and 
enthusiasm of the attackers, and the success of his magic 
earned the magician no thanks. But his reputation stood, 
nevertheless, and, as I was told, his secret died with him. 
It may not be known whether the individual believed any 
more firmly in the efficacy of cold magic after this in- 
cident of the raid, but one may be sure the others did. 
The Orokaiva magician has devised a regular excuse for 
failure ; perhaps it may be a common one among other 
magicians. When he has carried out the correct observ- 
ances to no avail he says that some one else is making 
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counter magic. Magic, at any rate of the dangerous kind, 
is irresistible. It is only by the relenting of the sorcerer 
himself that the evil can be averted. So we may find the 
doctor explaining away his failure with a stubborn case : 
he has tried his usual methods without success, so he 
diagnoses sorcery, and gives up altogether. Or we may 
see the exasperated weather-magician wave branches and 
howl against the approaching storm up to the very 
moment of the downpour: if it were a natural storm 
he would be able to avert it; but as he cannot avert it 
then it is not a natural storm but has been brought on 
by a sorcerer. Such an explanation must create as well 
as confirm the belief in magic among the rank and file. 
The most important of the factors, however, which 
help to bridge the gap between purely impulsive magic 
and the pseudo-logical magic which poses as causally 
effective, is nothing more than the conventionalizing of 
the procedure. At the impulsive stage magic is spon- 
taneous, and the procedure may take any form suitable 
to or suggested by the end which the native has in view. 
But when the same end reappears, when the native 
experiences the same hope or seeks satisfaction of the 
same desire, he will be likely to adopt the same procedure 
a second time. If he tell a friend or if there be an on- 
looker who is acquainted with the object toward which 
the procedure is directed, or above all if he admit his 
son or “ brother’ to the secret, as he is so likely to do, 
then the procedure is already on its way toward becoming 
a set method. It will be repeated with strengthened hope 
of a satisfactory issue and will come to be regarded as, 
under given circumstances, the proper thing to do. The 
mete procedure, unintelligently repeated and finally per- 
petuated, will be regarded as itself possessing some power 
to bring about the end to which it has been specially 
adapted. By this time it will have acquired the character 
of a cause and will be ready to receive a veneer of logic. 
For the logical or pseudo-logical explanation is a later 
stage than that of mere belief. We may assume that the 
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native believes in his magic for the most part without 
debating why he should. He has sufficient reason in that 
it is vouched for by custom. Magic has in course of time 
developed a vast and various array of set methods, and 
the man who practises them does so in more or less com- 
plete ignorance of any meaning or aptness they may once 
have possessed. Spontaneous magic, though ever-recur- 
rent, is overshadowed by the unwieldy bulk of conven- 
tional magic. The oneis impulsive, the other has passed the 
impulsive stage and is practised of setintent. Yet there is no 
mote of logic about the latter than about the former, save 
the old ad verecundiam argument, the appeal to ‘our fathers’. 

It is only, perhaps, when the native is taxed for the 
why and wherefore that he troubles about it. Then, as 
many instances show, it is to such principles as the Law 
of Similarity and the Law of Contact that he appeals. 
As far as my own inquiries go among the Orokaiva I 
believe these laws are just those which Frazer has for- 
mulated. If asked, for instance, why such and such a 
symbol is used the magic-maker will point to its resem- 
blance to an element in the desired result. It is nothing 
mote nor less than a Similarity Symbol. As for the Con- 
tact Symbol I confess I have never heard from a native 
any deeper theory which might account for its use, i.e. 
it is not asked or explained w/y anything which has been 
part of, or in contact with, a certain subject should be 
made to represent it in the magical process. J have no 
evidence, for instance, of any such theory as that of 
a divisible soul-substance among the Orokaiva. This is 
of course not to question the existence of any such theory 
among other peoples.: But in the first place, one ventures 
to suggest, such a theory is a subsequent invention to 
explain the practices rather than a definite basis for them. 
In this paper it is maintained that the symbols used in the 
routine are in the first instance just those which spring 
into the mind of the magic-maker by virtue of some 
chance association. 

1 Vide Rivers, Medicine Magic and Religion (Kegan Paul), pp. 18 et seqq. 
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5. The Magical Specific 

So far we have discussed the more or less straight- 
forward routine or procedure of magic, and in the last 
few pages the ways in which such procedure may pass 
from putely impulsive to pseudo-rational. In section 1 
a distinction was drawn between the procedure and the 
specific, i.e. the mysterious substance which in some way 
made the procedure effective. While it was pointed out 
that in many of the practices which we call magical there 
was no appatent trace of such specific, yet in others it 
played an essential part. In these latter practices, it 
would appear, the procedure itself is not sufficient to 
satisfy ; it does not give adequate guarantee of success. 
Therefore the practitioner has recourse to a super- 
natural factor; he calls in the specific, a substance or 
object possessing a potency which he does not under- 
stand, but on which he sets his faith. When he has intro- 
duced this factor the whole magical practice takes on 
a definitely causal character. The specific may be said 
to reinforce the procedure, to put some kick into it, in 
fact to turn it from what is half play into what is real 
eatnest. This, then, is the last and perhaps the most 
important means by which the practitioner comes to 
believe in his own magic. Several examples have already 
been given in which the procedure and the specific are 
teadily distinguishable. I may give one or two more 
to show how definite is the distinction in the native 
mind. 

It is a very common experience in questioning natives 
on these matters to find that all, whether young or old, 
ate thoroughly acquainted with the procedute, i.e. the 
actual methods which should be employed for any parti- 
cular purpose of magic. But it is equally common to 
find them all declare that they are unable to effect that 
purpose. The reason is, as they will explain, that they 
do not know the real secret of the matter: they do not 
know the specific. 


A OF MANAU 
See page 74 


BI 
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A certain old man named Mendeambo has the reputa- 
tion of a rain-maker. Although such reputation is what 
we should call a shady one, Mendeambo does not deny 
it. Indeed, he accepts and acts up to the patt which is 
often, perhaps, thrust upon him. However, he possesses 
the knowledge of a specific which he is careful to keep 
secret from all save a favoured few. This, if we may 
believe him, he received from his father. He agrees to 
show it to me only on condition that the rest of the 
villagers remain behind. Then he sets off down the track, 
peering into the bush on either side, and has walked half 
a mile before he discovers what he requires, viz. a certain 
creeper with a broad, somewhat fleshy leaf. The pro- 
cedure is quite intelligible. He folds the leaf into a cup- 
shape or cone, and, holding it up to the sun, makes a 
tweeting noise between his lips and teeth which is meant 
figuratively to entice the sun into the receptacle. Then 
he folds it up, binds it tightly about, and hides it in a 
damp place under an old moss-grown log. To annul his 
magic he simply brings out the leaf and spreads it in 
some exposed place where it will be open to wind and 
sunshine, and cries, 


Ga beau-tojo, ji puvoroi ! 
‘Rain be finished, Sun come forth!’ 


But this procedure is not the secret. It is the sort of 
thing that to a native mind would be obvious. The secret 
is the leaf. Only this leaf, according to Mendeambo, will 
do the trick. 

Another obliging magician agreed to show me his 
specifics for cold-weather magic. The demonstration 
took place on the track some distance out of the village. 
The requisite leaves do not need much looking for, since 
most of the countless varieties in the tropical bush are 
near at hand, but the point of importance is that the un- 
initiated do not know which variety has specific value 
for cold weather. When any passers-by appeared the 
leaves were hastily thrust out of view. 
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A hunting magician on the river Gira, one of the class 
known as wo-embo, ot ‘animal men’ (simply because 
their profession is to hunt animals, or ensure the success- 
ful hunting of animals), demonstrated his methods and 
revealed his specific. The demonstration took place 
before a large and interested audience of villagers, who 
were all, however, familiar with what they saw. But the 
revelation of the specific was a private matter, made 
under pledge of the strictest secrecy. The wo-embo 
retired into the bush alone, whence he shortly reappeared 
with the magic leaves done up in a parcel of larger leaves, 
the latter of entirely neutral quality and intended only 
for concealment. It was necessary to resist the impor- 
tunity of an inquisitive shooting-boy who was anxious 
to obtain the specific for his own future use in shooting 
pigeons, and finally to lock it in a box for security against 
the examination which he evidently meant to make if the 
opportunity offered. 

In such specifics—which very commonly take the 
simple form of leaves—there is an unknown, and in fact 
a supernatural potency. The plain routine of magic is 
sometimes not sufficient. The magic-maker, intent on 
his purpose and secretly feeding his hopes, calls in some 
assistance, a final factor on which he can fix his trust 
although he cannot tell how it works. It is comparable 
with the elixir, the charm, the talisman, the magic ring ; 
it may be some meaningless spell or Open Sesame. With 
the Orokaiva it is not so often a word, but usually a 
substance ; and it is most commonly a mete leaf or herb. 

As in certain chemical experiments everything may be 
set in readiness but nothing happen until that mysterious 
agent, the catalytic, be introduced, so in the magical 
process the plain routine may go forward without effect 
unless some supert-normal substance, the specific, be 
brought to bear upon it. Every essential element in the 
hoped-for result may be represented, the victim may be 
identified beyond error, the form of his suffering may 
be unmistakably symbolized. But the effect may not 
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follow until the potent substance, the specific, is added. 
Then, like the catalytic which mysteriously sets in motion 
the chemical action, the specific sets in motion the magical 
process. From mere half-playful representation the pro- 
cedure turns into a certainty. 

For these specifics we have several general names 
which have been mentioned already. Sivo (or siwo) and 
ore stand for those specifics which are used for reputable 
purposes—for curing, for fishing, for hunting, for love- 
making and so forth. Kai, inja, and saruka are evil 
specifics used in black magic, i.e. for any illicit or anti- 
social end. There are few who would ever reveal a know- 
ledge of these latter substances; few, I believe, who 
would even admit such a knowledge. They are essen- 
tially secrets belonging to individuals, families, or small 
cliques, and ate handed on by one man to another, to 
some close friend who is probably also a close relative. 
But it is not so much their secret character as their 
mysterious character which is the matter of real impor- 
tance. The essential feature of the specific is that it is 
inscrutable, that its potency is a matter of mystery to the 
man who employs it. It is not only as if the patient 
should swallow his physic in trusting ignorance of the 
way it worked ; it is as if the physician himself should 
throw some extra ingredient into his prescription with the 
same ignorance and the same merely implicit confidence. 

The specific usually has nothing either logical or em- 
pirical to recommend it. It is taken on trust from some 
previous practitioner. It is in the nature of a ‘good tip’. 
And yet it seems probable that the specific, which now 
is accepted without inquiry, would in the first place have 
admitted of the same rationale as any of the symbols used 
in the procedure of magic. It was probably itself a symbol 
which some associative link, some point of resemblance 
ot the mere virtue of contiguity, rendered suitable as a 
factor in the magical procedure. In course of time, 
however, as the use of this particular symbol is trans- 
mitted from one to another, all trace of explanation is 
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lost: the specific retains its power, but none can tell 
how. If any one is able to offer an explanation it 1s 
probably, as so often with natives, merely some extem- 
pore flash of imagination, which may be wholly different 
from the original explanation and wholly different from 
what another bright native might suggest. 

An incident will show how easily such a change from 
symbol to specific (whether we call it degeneration or 
sublimation) might come about. On the upper Gira 
is a large mass of rocks scored with curious grooves. 
These grooves are ascribed to the man-monster Totoima, 
who used to sharpen his teeth on the rocks as a 
man sharpens his axe on a stone. —Totoima was famous 
as a hunter of men, and accordingly any medicine 
obtained from the neighbourhood of one of his many 
teeth-sharpening places will be recommended, by associa- 
tion with the hunter, as a medicine for dogs: it will 
improve their pig-hunting. This association was made 
explicit by more than one informant. Now there grows 
along the upper margin of these rocks a rare profusion of 
ground-orchids, among them one with a dark purple 
flower and (what is the significant attribute) a pale- 
coloured and peculiarly furry leaf. This orchid was the 
secret of an old man of the district who was conducting 
us over the historic ground. When I collected a handful 
of flowers which happened to show his particular variety 
too prominently on the outside, the old man shook his 
head in protest and requested me to rearrange the bouquet 
and make his dog-medicine rather less conspicuous. 
But he went so far as to confide the secret to my inter- 
preter and factotum, one Ihipa. One should crush the 
leaves and make an infusion; wash the young dog and 
pull its limbs to make it grow quickly. He pointed to 
those minute white hairs with which the leaf is covered. 
Did they not call to mind the coat of a dog? This feature, 
combined with the locality association, was sufficient to 
make that little orchid leaf a strong dog-medicine. 

Having become acquainted with the secret of the plant 
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Ihipa took care to provide himself with a number of 
bulbs, intending to plant them in his own distant country. 
Presuming the plant flourishes it will be used by Ihipa 
according to his instructions. He will impart the secret 
to his nearest friends. The leaves will retain their sup- 
posed power, but it will be readily imagined that the 
explanation will in time be forgotten. The hairy coat of 
the leaf will not suggest the hairy coat of the dog unless 
there is always some one to point out the resemblance. 
And the association with the man-hunter Totoima will 
probably be lost sight of when once the plant has been 
removed from the site of Totoima’s activities. 

It is impossible to be sure of the reason for the use 
of any particular specific in the first instance; but it 
is equally impossible to believe that specifics originated 
in a causeless or haphazard manner. We can only suggest 
some original association or analogy which may or may 
not be the true one. However, it seems probable that 
some such associative link did in the first instance give 
a pseudological justification for the use of the leaf (or 
other object). The object was in the first instance really 
a symbol. In course of time the symbolism was obliter- 
ated from memory and the symbol became a specific. 

While the hypothesis may cover most instances it does 
not necessarily cover all. We may discuss the two words 
inja and saruka, both of them standing for any kind of 
evil specific. Of the third familiar word with the same 
meaning, viz. ai, I have never heard any explanation, 
but it appears that iva is the name of a particular kind of 
bush vine, and sarvka that of a tree with a highly odort- 
ferous bark. They were both apparently typical specifics 
and their names have been applied to the general category 
of evil specifics. If a man were done to death by the use 
of the actual vine inja this fact would be recognizable 
from the fact that at death he would be speechless. His 
entrails would be strangled or tied up (4igar7) within him 
as if by the strands of creeper, and it appears that he 
would die in a kind of intestinal cramp. This is probably 
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one of those extemporized explanations which, however 
far from the original truth of the matter, are nevertheless 
illustrative of native habits of thought. It squares well 
enough with our hypothesis that the specific is originally 
a symbol. The creeper—a native’s ever-ready twine or 
rope—is the very thing to tie the victim’s entrails in a knot. 

Regarding the saruka there was no adequate explana- 
tion forthcoming, the only point being that the victim 
would be able to speak as he was about to draw his final 
breath and would therefore be able to name the sorcerer 
who had brought him to that unhappy pass. But the 
fact that the sarwka has a stinking bark suggests that a 
substance might be used originally as an evil specific 
simply by reason of its unpleasant properties, and with 
none but the very slightest trace of symbolism. There 
may be some substances regarded as inherently noxious 
which it is only necessary to bring into contact with the 
intended victim in order to do him an injury. We have 
already seen how this can be done (pp. 191-3). It is 
quite another question whether from our point of view 
such substances are really harmful, that is to say, whether 
the native knows and makes use of any real poisons, and 
this may be deferred until the next section. 

Dismissing this minor question we may consider the 
psychological justification for the use of the specific, 
i.e. for the agent of inexplicable powers which makes the 
mete procedure effective. If the procedure be based on 
hope, if it be in its merely impulsive stage no more than 
an imaginary fulfilment of a desire, then any assistance 
will be welcomed. If the assistance be that of an unknown 
quantity, possessing a fund of power or mana of an un- 
known extent, then it is all the more likely to be made an 
object of confidence. The confidence is essentially im- 
plicit, both in the sense that it is unreasoned and in the 
sense that it is complete. The magic-maker, who may 
have small faith in his more or less elaborate procedure, 
thrusts the responsibility on to the unknown and tests 
secure in his confidence of the outcome. 
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The specific may be in itself a very harmless ordinary 
object, but it has a supernatural potency. In discussing 
the reliance of the magic-maker upon the unknown and 
the supernatural we find ourselves approaching a some- 
what different region of magic, viz. the kind of magic 
which acts through the medium of supernatural agencies 
of a personal character. It is only for strict definition to 
decide whether we have already stepped over the border- 
line which separates magical from religious phenomena, 
or whether we must wait till we detect a supplicatory 
attitude before we are entitled to use the latter term. At 
any rate this kind of magic, in which supernatural agencies 
of a personal nature are employed, is of comparatively 
rare occurrence among the Orokaiva. 

Where it does occur it seems that we might almost 
bring it into line with the sort of magic we have been 
discussing, save that for the implicit appeal to the specific 
there is substituted a direct appeal to some supernatural 
agent of a personal, i.e. a spiritual, character. In some 
cases the procedure may be perfected and over and above 
it all the magic-maker may appeal to some spirit as an 
extra safeguard of success, just as he employs the im- 
personal but mysteriously potent specific. Thus we hear 
of a man who has made cold-weather magic with the 
customary symbolism and has the mixture ready in a 
bamboo ‘ bottle’. But then he would shake the bottle 
and say, ‘Go on, go on, burn down the house of my 
enemy!’ The predestined victim piles on fuel in- 
cautiously against the cold, the fire flares up, his house 
catches light and is burnt to the ground. The exhorta- 
tions of the sorcerer were addressed, as I was told, not 
to his mixture in the ‘bottle’, but to the sovaz, or ghost, 
of the man whom he was avenging. And this man, who 
had been speated by the owner of the burnt house, was 
thus enlisted to compass his own revenge. 

Magic through the medium of spiritual agency seems 
to be the special province of the Ba/gona men and the 
Taro men, i.e. the exponents of the two cults which have 
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at different times acquired a great vogue among the 
Orokaiva. The Baigona men were visited by the spirits 
of the dead, and had dealings with them particularly in 
that reptilian form which the dead frequently take in 
Orokaiva theory. It was only necessary for the Bazgona 
man to look at or name his victim, and the spirit who was 
in league with him would in some hardly understood 
manner effect the damage. Similarly the Taro men could 
punish any who gave them offence by means of the spirit 
of the dead (or in some cases the spirit of the taro itself) 
by which they were possessed. The followers of Diroga, 
a variant of the Taro cult, could figuratively ‘ spear ’ their 
enemies. The spears were emblems or personifications of 
slain warriors, and it was only necessary for the Diroga 
man to adjure his spear to go forth and strike, and the 
victim would be down with an illness. 

Such cases as these represent a phase of occult practice 
which is somewhat apart from the subject under debate. 
I have no very definite information upon it, and this is 
in no small degree due to the fact that native ideas are 
themselves more than a little vague. The spirits of the 
dead are made the objects of many emotions, but perhaps 
predominantly of fear. Of themselves they can prosper 
their surviving relatives or they can visit them with sick- 
ness and death. They are constantly placated in public 
rites, so what wonder if the individual sorcerer should 
call upon or be supposed to call upon them to further his 
own private designs ? 


6. Good and Bad Magic 


It has not hitherto been necessary to draw any distinc- 
tion between the two classes of magic which may be 
called black and white. In face of the difficulty of defining 
the term ‘ magic’ one of the most satisfactory solutions 
is to limit it to the nefarious and disreputable category. 
However, for the purposes of the present report this 
solution has not been adopted, and ‘ magic’ has been 
made to stand for all those primitive practices, good or 
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bad, which aim at results in a symbolic manner such as we, 
from our standpoint of more advanced education, see to be 
futile and mistaken. The methods and assumptions, how- 
ever, are generally speaking the same, no matter whether 
they are in the interests of a good purpose or an evil one. 

But there is no doubt that in the native mind there 
exists a fairly clear and very important distinction, viz. 
that which depends on the intention of the magic-maker. 
If his purpose be entirely innocent of harm to others he 
is welcome to practise his magic as he pleases. He is not 
known by any special name gua magician. Indeed, the 
character is universal: every man is continually making 
magic, whether he recognize it as such or whether it 
appear to him as common sense. But if his purpose be 
malicious he is known as kaiembo or injambo. These 
words may best be rendered by ‘ sorcerer ’, and the word 
sorcery (a synonym for black magic) applied to those 
vatieties of magical practice which are intended to harm 
the individual or the public. 

It is hardly worth making a point which arises from 
the different aspects in which magic will appear respec- 
tively to ourselves and to the native. To the native these 
ate either maleficent or beneficent ; to us they are merely 
malevolent or benevolent. This implies, however, that 
we might discuss the good and bad in magic from two 
points of view, viz. in regard to its intent and in regard 
to its actual effect. 

It will be unnecessary to say much more under the 
first of these two headings. The distinction is clear 
enough. The best word to characterize black magic is 
‘ anti-social’. This must not be held to imply, however, 
that the sorcerer belongs to a class of social outcasts and 
teprobates. My own impressions lead me to think that 
sorcerers—or at least imputed sorcerers—constitute a 
large class of the Orokaiva population. Any old man of 
character and parts, however respectable his general 
intentions, is likely to figure somewhere or other as a 
sorcerer. He may be guilty of the charge or he may be 
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innocent. If he be innocent he may deny the charge or 
he may accept it and play up to it. In any event his power 
and reputation are enhanced, and he probably lives on un- 
disturbed, fearing nothing more than a magical reprisal. 

The processes we ate dealing with are sometimes 
secret and sometimes open. These two classes, however, 
cannot be absolutely correlated with those of black 
magic and white. Many of the most harmless of processes 
ate strictly individual and private, especially for the 
reason that they so often make use of some specific which 
is the more ot less close secret of its owner. On the other 
hand we find accusations of sorcery levelled at whole 
villages. It was said to be the practice of the Dzroga men, 
for instance, to act in concert when they ‘ speared ’ their 
victims, and it is certain that they made no secret of their 
powers. It is only possible, then, to say that the practices 
of black magic are for the most part performed in secret, 
or are at least assumed to be in secret. 

We may now discuss the actual effect of magic and 
decide in what respects it is either good, bad, or harmless 
—not from the native’s point of view but from our own, 
which is more remote and comparatively elevated. We 
do not, of course, believe in the manner in which it 
affects to achieve its results, as if a sorcerer could lay up 
his enemy merely by making play with a fragment of his 
loin-cloth, or as if he could make a taro grow by planting 
a leaf of a large tree in the ground with it. We might, 
indeed, condemn the whole body of practice and belief 
out of hand as bad, simply because it is mistaken, super- 
stitious, and unprogressive. But a more lenient view 
would be perhaps ready to class many of these practices 
as merely harmless, even if we fail to find any actual good 
in them. The washing of a young pig with some magical 
infusion to make it grow, the stroking of a fretting child 
with a handful of herbs to soothe it to sleep, the calming 
of troubled waters with a tree-leaf and a spell—in such 
processes, however wide of the causal mark, there is little 
to deserve our condemnation. 
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However, it is possible that the magic-maker, particu- 
larly the sorcerer, may sometimes succeed in bringing 
about the result he aims at. This might happen in either 
of two ways—directly, by the use of really harmful sub- 
stances, or indirectly, by suggestion. If he use any harm- 
ful substance which has a demonstrable effect on the 
victim, it may fairly be argued that from our point of view 
he has abandoned the role of sorcerer for that of poisoner; 
but we may proceed to discuss this aspect even if by strict 
definition it should be excluded from the subject. 

It is often maintained that natives hold the secret of 
many genuine poisons, and sometimes that the sorcerer 
is an out-and-out poisoner. The principal drawback to 
this view is that those who hold it are commonly unable 
to produce or identify the poisons which the sorcerer is 
supposed to use. The same is true of those abortifacient 
and contraceptive drugs which in the opinion of some 
observers must belong to a native pharmacology which 
is kept strictly secret from the prying European. One 
would be disposed to place some credence in this latter 
opinion if only its exponents could bring to light one 
really efficacious example. With regard to the poisons 
which are supposed to be used in sorcery one is tempted 
to be almost equally sceptical. 

There is little doubt that the bush could furnish a 
number of vegetable poisons of a more or less dangerous 
nature, and no doubt that the native knows how to avoid 
some kinds of food which are injurious. But if we are to 
suppose that any of these substances are used in poisoning 
it will be necessary to assume that they are of a sufh- 
ciently deadly character to be effective in small and un- 
noticeable quantity. One may mention several of the 
better-known products which are recognized as poisons 
by the Orokaiva. First and foremost there is the vine 
Anisi (which belongs to the genus Derris), known as 
‘New Guinea Dynamite’ because it is used for killing 
or stunning fish just as real dynamite is sometimes used by 
those who care little for the law of the land and less for 
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the ethics of angling. The roots of this plant (and in less 
degree the leaves and stem) yield a white sap which has 
strong poisonous properties, and which in many known 
cases has been made a means of suicide. The suggestion, 
however, that this might be added to the food of an 
enemy has been laughed to scorn whenever I have made 
it. The intended victim, I have been assured; would 
immediately notice the taste and smell—slight but dis- 
tinctive—of the plant, and would refuse to eat the food.t 

The native evidence as to the vine Azisi has been some- 
what conflicting. Some have classed it outright as ka/, 
i.e. they have included it among those evil specifics which 
have been dealt with in section 5 ; others have said it is 
not ai because its fatal or morbific properties are per- 
fectly obvious and above board. I have one instance in 
which Anisi was supposed to be added to the victim’s 
food. In this case the root was crushed up and first en- 
trusted to a woman during her menses, who was to sit on 
it. Being contaminated with menstrual blood it was dried 
and burnt to ashes in a fragment of pottery. The resul- 
tant powder was sprinkled like aso, i.e. ash salt, over the 
food of the victim. My note does not record whether 
the victim died, and I have no explanation of the part 
which the menstrual blood was to perform. It remains 
somewhat doubtful whether the Awisi was present in the 
right form or quantity to be fatal. I have another in- 
stance in which Axisi was used in sorcery, but this time 
it was not introduced into the victim’s stomach but 
merely into the bamboo ‘bottle’, where maybe its 
deadly qualities worked just as well. In fact one might 
tell when Azisi had been used against a man in this way : 
his dead eyes had a way of bulging out of his head like 
those of a poisoned fish. 

Another recognized poison is the cycad called Puga. 
The fruit must be allowed to remain in running water for 


* Dertis root, i.e. of Derris elliptica Bentham (Leguminosae), is, however, said 
to * kill fish in a dilution of 1 to 25,000 of water’. Vide Castellani and Chalmers, 
Manual of Tropical Medicine, p. 188. 
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a considerable time until its toxic properties are purged 
away, when it becomes a favourite food. I have never 
heard, however, of the young cycad fruit being used as 
a poison. The same is the case regarding the bark Tan- 
giri, in which the presence of what I take to be Prussic 
acid is discernible by its smell. The only use of Tangiri 
within my knowledge is that of fumigating a man’s head 
of hair. The bark is heated, and when it is emitting a 
cloud of pungent smoke is clamped upon the infested 
head of the patient. 

Lastly, there is the Pekamba. ‘This closely resembles 
the plant known in the Northern Division as Punjaru, 
remarkable for the gigantic flower which, when it passes 
maturity, breaks up in horrible and vile-smelling decom- 
position. It is not this decomposing substance, however, 
but the root of the related plant Pekamba (possibly also 
of Punjaru itself) which acts as a very strong corrosive 
poison. This again has been used in suicides, and further 
it provides one of the conventional means of self- 
castigation in time of great grief. A mourner on his way 
to a funeral will pluck up a Pekamba by the roots, and as 
he enters the wailing village will put his teeth into it 
and gnaw it until some less distracted or perhaps less 
theatrical mourner snatches it away. Should any be 
swallowed the result, I am assured, would be fatal. One 
old man of my acquaintance had chewed the Pekamba 
too freely in the forgetfulness of his grief and was in 
consequence ill and hardly able to eat for a period which 
he estimated at “ six weeks ’. 

There are no doubt other poisons of which I have no 
knowledge. But with those that have been mentioned 
it is possible that the plea advanced by the natives them- 
selves regarding Avisi is equally applicable, i.e. they are 
not used because in fatal quantity they would be detected 
by the suspicious nostrils or palate of the victim. In 
fine, however, when we consider the countless variety 
of specifics which are supposed to possess deadly pro- 
perties and which in known cases prove to be utterly 
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devoid of any real efficacy, and when we consider the 
devious modes of application (so seldom through the 
mouth) which in our eyes rob them of any chance of 
being effective, we may be justified in regarding the im- 
puted use of poisons in native sorcery with the greatest 
scepticism. One’s faith in native medicines, good or evil, 
is likely to diminish as example after example comes to 
light in which the efficacy turns upon some more or less 
fantastic association. My own opinion—which merely 
awaits some tangible evidence to alter it—is that the use 
of really effective poisons by Orokaiva sorcerers is 
negligible.: 

Having dealt with the subject of direct harm in native 
sotcery we may discuss the more serious possibility of 
the indirect harm of suggestion. While the ritual, the 
spells, and the specifics of the sorcerer, such as they are, 
may be intrinsically harmless, the mere impression on the 
victim that they are being operated against him may have 
a genuinely grievous effect. The impression may be 
almost groundless, and the imputed sorcerer entirely 
innocent ; but it will be greatly strengthened by the 
possible pretences or actual threats of the sorcerer. 
Cases in which a man has faded away and actually died 
under the fear of sorcery are well authenticated in anthro- 
pological literature. While one has seen nothing of the 
kind among the Orokaiva, one is ready to give these 
accounts due credence. However, it would be possible 
to set too much store by this phenomenon, which has 
been called ¢hanatomania. It must be extremely uncom- 
mon for a healthy man to fade away and die under the 
mete suggestion of sorcery. The usual way of the 
matter, I believe, is this. A man falls ill from some 
natural cause. He casts about him for the reason of 
his sickness, and straightway thinks of evil magic; his 
thoughts fly to some enemy; his friends endorse his 


™ R. Lister Turner (in Man, August 1924, No. 88) mentions several poisons 
which, he suggests, may be used in the kind of sorcery called Vada in the Central 
Division of Papua. The above-mentioned Pekamba is perhaps identical with 
Matoa of the Central Division, which he suggests is Dracunculus. 
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suspicions until they become almost certainty. Maybe 
the imputed sorcerer is taxed with his guilt, and, maybe, 
scenting the possibility of extortion, he rather welcomes 
the accusation and plays up to it. By now the psycho- 
logical atmosphere is as unfavourable as possible to the 
patient’s recovery. If the alleged sorcerer yield to the 
importunity of the sick man’s friends (adequately backed 
by presents of shell, feathers, and boars’ tusks), the 
suggestion may be removed by his mere consent to 
withdraw his magic, perhaps with some formality of 
cancellation such as casting the mixture into running 
water. Without such reassurance the patient might think 
himself doomed, and would at any rate be in no good 
mood for recovery. 

There can be little doubt that primitive people are 
characterized by exaggerated suggestibility. The pre- 
valent native theory that many sicknesses are due to sor- 
cery is responsible for an immediate self-diagnosis which 
is confirmed by the sick man’s friends. Further, the 
belief (which has been already mentioned) that sorcery- 
sickness is incurable save through the relenting and inter- 
vention of the sorcerer himself will impress on the 
patient the idea that his condition is otherwise hopeless. 

On the whole we may admit that the indirect harm in 
sorcery is very considerable. The harm is wrought upon 
the body through the mind. It follows that in the main 
it is not the practice of sorcery which does the harm, but 
rather the belief in it, and especially the fear of it. 


7. The Fear of Magic 


Cases of imputed sorcery often come before the magis- 
trate, but not a few of them, I believe, have to be dis- 
missed as unproven. Some of these are deliberately 
trumped up, but many more are the outcome of mere 
groundless suspicion. It is probably true, moreover, that 
but a small proportion of the ‘ cases’ are ever referred 
to the magistrate, for unless the evidence is very strong 
the native feels there is little hope of securing an indict- 
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ment. Sorcery and magic, indeed, are often regarded as 
something a little beyond the ken of the matter-of-fact 
white man. 2 
Among the natives themselves, however, there is a 
rife impression that disease, illness, death, and everyday 
misfortunes are due to black magic. Although it would 
be seriously incorrect to say that misfortunes are in- 
vatiably ascribed to black magic, the impression may 
nevertheless be very far-reaching. Typically, however, it 
is confined to those mishaps and illnesses of a more 
mysterious and inexplicable nature. An accident, a fall 
from a tree, anything so straight-forward and palpable is 
likely to pass without comment; so is the death of an 
old man: as they say picturesquely, [7¢ ambu, “ His sun 
is set’, or ‘ His day is done’. But if a man be cut off in 
his prime, if he develop some mysterious complaint, if 
he break out in boils, or if he fall victim to elephantiasis, 
there is likely to be more than a suspicion of foul play. 
It is sometimes averred of primitive people that they 
believe every death to be due to sorcery. It is desirable 
in passing to discuss how far this generalization is really 
true. It may well be true of some primitive peoples 
while it is untrue of others; for it is certain that the 
belief in sorcery varies among different societies. But it 
is not permissible to make the generalization sweep in 
the whole of Papua. An examination of the theories as 
to disease, sickness, and death among the Orokaiva 
reveals, generally speaking, three putative sources. First 
there are wind and weather. Natives are naturally sus- 
ceptible to cold and feel keenly the discomfort of it. 
Colds, fever (presumably malarial), and mild epidemics 
ate commonly endured without inquiry as to their 
otigin, or else ate said to come ‘ on the wind ’—which 
is maybe not so far from the truth. If a man work too 
hard in the burning sun he may have headache and a fever. 
Such complaints are regarded as virtually natural. There 
is a second category of causes, which may account for 
mild visitations like those described above, but also for 
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more serious and often fatal illnesses. These are inflicted 
by the malignant spirits of the dead. Lastly, there is the 
category of illnesses brought about by the living sor- 
cerer, which must prove fatal unless the sorcerer himself 
remove their cause. 

The late W. N. Beaver wrote that ‘ the veriest tyro in 
Papua will pronounce that no native is ever believed to 
die naturally ’.« Even if one include the second of the 
above categories among the causes of death which are in 
native belief not natural, Mr. Beaver’s generalization 
would still, I think, be an over-statement. At any rate it 
would be an over-statement to say that ‘when a death 
occuts every one thinks it was due to sorcery’. The 
truth is more nearly represented thus: ‘when a death 
occuts there is always some one who thinks it was due 
to sorcery.” The majority of those who are not closely 
affected by a man’s death simply accept the fact without 
question. They do not believe that a sorcerer has robbed 
him of immortality. He died as every man has got to die. 
But with the friends and relatives of the deceased the case 
may be different. The grief of bereavement is likely to 
turn into anger against things in general, and this com- 
prehensive anger is likely to be focused upon the object 
of some previous enmity, one against whom the bereaved 
ot the deceased may have had a standing grudge. The 
suspicion of foul play easily springs into the mind of one 
who is ill used by fortune. He casts about for some one 
to blame, and fixes upon his enemy. Evidently he did 
not do the mischief openly ; therefore he must have done 
it covertly. He was in fact the guilty sorcerer. Even 
some trifling misfortune may be enough to arouse the 
suspicion of black magic. A man setting out on a long 
journey is overtaken by bad weather and has to build 
himself a bush shelter and wait for the rain to cease. No 
doubt he has time to brood over the annoyance, for he 
atrives at the conclusion that the untimely downpour 
has been brought about by one of his neighbours who 

t Papua Ann. Report, 1914-15, p. 50. 
823153 Q 
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bears him a personal grudge and merely wishes to vent 
his spite. 

It is not always an enemy who receives the blame. 
Any piece of circumstantial evidence may be sufficient 
to implicate the innocent, and especially so if he be an 
old man; for there is apparently a kind of wana about 
old age which argues a special fitness for sorcery. To 
sum up, one may say that, while it is not true that mis- 
fortune, sickness, and death are invariably ascribed to 
sorcery, the suspicion of it is nevertheless extremely 
common ; and one might go so far as to say that almost 
evety death is ascribed to sorcery in the opinion of some 
one or other. 

An example will show how baseless the suspicion may 
be. In the village of Aurida on the Opi was to be seen 
a miniature house, not much larger than that which com- 
monly accommodates a pet cockatoo or hornbill. It con- 
tained as perpetual inmate a little girl whose limbs were 
so twisted as to be quite useless. Some years back, as she 
said herself, she used to play with the other children until 
this disease overtook her and slowly turned her into a 
cripple. As a very little child she had been the great pet 
of her old obo, or maternal uncle, who had been in the 
habit of dandling her in his lap. The old man had died 
before I heard of this case. He had never hinted at making 
magic against the child, and maybe he was never openly 
accused of doing so, but there was no doubt in the village 
that he had been the cause of the terrible malady which 
eventually ended in her death. No real reason could be 
found, but the fact that she was so often in his arms was 
enough cause for suspicion which in time turned to 
certainty. 

The same village provided a somewhat amusing inci- 
dent which serves to show the ramifications of evil which 
may arise from a false accusation. One Josiva of a neigh- 
bouring village brought a charge of sorcery against an 
old man of Aurida. He evidently wished to make a court 
case of it, for he enlisted the aid of three village con- 
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stables who descended on Aurida to make an arrest. They 
met with unforeseen resistance and found themselves en- 
gaged in hand-to-hand combat with the alleged sorcerer 
and two of his friends. The most formidable of the 
policemen, a muscular man of somewhat truculent 
appearance, succeeded in overpowering the old sorcerer, 
but the other two did not meet with the same success. 
One of them, wrestling for possession of a stone club, 
received a blow in the stomach from the flat of his 
antagonist’s foot, which compelled him to relinquish his 
hold and lie on the ground. The third was pitted against 
an ex-cook-boy who, as it was naively explained, had 
learnt from his employer how effective a weapon was the 
closed fist. In the face of this exotic knowledge the village 
constable was severely worsted. But now, although the 
honours rested indisputably with the alleged law- 
breakers, the latter were overcome by the enormity of 
their last offence. They killed a dog for the outraged 
constables by way of conciliation, and quietly submitted 
to arrest. Once at the station they were punished for 
resisting the police but acquitted on an unfounded charge 
of sorcery ; while the informer, one understands, was 
punished in a well-deserved if somewhat irregular manner 
for bringing about all the trouble. 

The suspicion that death is due to sorcery is sufficiently 
common to give rise to divinatory experiments by which 
the identity of the sorcerer is to be discovered. Several 
methods are recognized, though it is not to be supposed 
that divination is practised in every case. In a method 
well known among the Orokaiva a burning brand is set 
up on the outskirts of a village in which a death has 
recently occurred. The relatives of the dead man observe 
it carefully and when it proceeds to fly away, carried by 
the ghost of the deceased, they endeavour to follow it, 
for it will come to rest on the house verandah of the guilty 
sorcerer. The process has certain variants. In the typical 
case the burning brand is set up on a stump and attached 
to a long string, the end of which is held in the hand of 
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one of the friends of the deceased. While the brand con- 
tinues to burn, this man lightly jerks the string, uttering 
the names meanwhile of all those likely sorcerers who 
may have been guilty in the case under investigation. 
Suddenly the brand falls and is extinguished, and the 
name which was mentioned at the crucial moment is that 
of the culprit. It is not difficult to suppose that a little 
extra vigour in the pull, conscious or unconscious, might 
lead to the victimization of an innocent man who for some 
reason was in the bad books of the diviners. When, as 
is sometimes supposed, the brand takes flight through 
the bush in the hand of the ghost and is traced to the 
house of the guilty man, it is equally possible for the 
same sort of abuse to enter into the experiment. Nothing 
is commoner than a dead brand or a few lumps of char- 
coal on a man’s verandah, and this kind of divination 
might find almost any one guilty. Indeed, there is a 
possibility of foul play on the part of the diviners. As 
Mr. Beaver observed, ‘ Unfortunately for the psychic value 
of the proceedings, I understand the imprint of a human 
hand may often be discovered on the charred wood ’.: 
An incident in my own experience illustrates another 
well-known method and will serve to show how much of 
suspicion, preconception, or even spite there may be in 
what appears a sincere attempt at divination. Among the 
Orokaiva’s somewhat vague and ill-assorted ideas of the 
life after death there is this, that shortly after a man’s 
decease his ghost may take the form of the bird Rombu. 
The kombu is a bird of black plumage, seldom seen, and 
has for some reason acquired a character of uncanniness. 
Its usual cry is one of four syllables and is said to be 
Kau, kau, kombu! but evidently the bird has a way of 
vatying its call, and one may expect by paying careful 
attention to hear it pronounce the name of the sorcerer 
who brought its human existence to an end. A number 
of different examples would argue a greater power of 
vocal expression than any untaught bird could well 
t Loc. cit. 
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possess, and they are hardly to be explained on any hypo- 
thesis save that a man often hears just what he expects 
to hear. In the instance of which I am speaking the 
friends of the deceased, one Handau, had on several 
recent occasions heard the early morning cry of the 
kombu on the outskirts of the village. It had said unmis- 
takably Obusa ! and Samberota ! sometimes the one, some- 
times the other. Two of the mourning relatives ap- 
proached me in the clandestine manner which the weird- 
ness and gravity of the matter seemed to warrant, and 
suggested that I rise before daybreak on the next morn- 
ing, when it would be possible, by hearing the kombu 
itself, to verify what they said. 

At dawn of the following day the awakening birds were 
uttering their various calls when I took a seat in the 
centre of the village together with the two informants, 
who were listening in a state of highly strung expectancy 
for the ghostly bird to repeat its message. We had hardly 
composed ourselves for the event when the solitary 
rooster of a neighbour, not ten yards away, fairly split the 
welkin with a cry as nearly resembling Samberota ! as any 
bird short of a parrot could have uttered. Yet this loud 
crowing of the cock did not seem to attract the attention 
of my companions, or if it did was looked on only as an 
annoying interruption. Their attention was focused on 
the voice of the Aombu, discernible among the increasing 
babel of notes at perhaps one hundred yards’ distance. 
It was uttering a cry of four syllables the last of which 
seemed occasionally to be cut off, so that I felt bound to 
say they framed the words Samberota and Obusa as well 
as any other. 

Encouraged by this verification my informants ex- 
plained that Handau, some time before his death, had 
visited a somewhat distant part and lived for a day or 
two in the house of Ohusa. The purpose of his visit to 
the place had been to set up a pig-trap of the kind called 
samberota. It was true, they admitted, that this kind of 
pig-trap was usually known as bag. But Bagi happened 
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to be the name of one of Handau’s relatives whom he was 
forbidden by etiquette to address or speak of save by a 
respectful synonym. Hence it was quite understandable, 
indeed necessary, that he should use the alternative word 
samberota. 

The fact that Ohusa had entertained Handau so shortly 
before his death was enough to suggest that he might 
have made magic against him. The two significant cries 
of the Aombu were enough to make the suspicion a cer- 
tainty. And the friends of the dead man begged me to 
write a ‘ paper ’ and to have the suspect put under arrest 
and sent to the Government station for trial. It is im- 
portant I should add that both these men were unmis- 
takably in earnest and believed they heard correctly what 
the kombu said. 

In view of such cases as these we may fairly conclude 
that the suspicion of sorcery is out of all proportion to 
the actual practice of it. For every man who of set intent 
practises the black art there are many—one cannot say 
how many—who are falsely accused of doing so. Of 
these some are sorcerers only by repute and perhaps 
seldom hear the charges which are secretly laid against 
them by the gossips. Others may hear the charges and 
even welcome them, play up to them, and perhaps be 
induced by experiment really to be guilty of them. We 
have already arrived at the conclusion in section 6 that 
even where black magic is actually practised the only 
serious effects are indirect or mental. In the present 
section we have seen that the actual practice is by no 
means equal to the alleged practice. The previous con- 
clusion may therefore be repeated with more confidence. 
It is not the practice of sorcery which does the harm, but 
rather the belief in it, and especially the fear of it. 

We have last to consider the attitude which is adopted 
toward the maker of magic, whether good or bad, first 
by his fellow villagers, and second by ourselves. Under 
both heads it will be necessary to bear continually in mind 
the distinction between black and white magic. 
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It has already been pointed out that the Orokaiva has 
no name for the good magic-maker, but only for him 
who makes magic of the illicit and anti-social kind. The 
treason is that white magic is made by every one: it is 
a universal practice, and if the hypothesis of the earlier 
part of this report be a true one we may take it that magic, 
being based on impulse, is at bottom a natural thing. It 
is not possible, perhaps, to draw a perfectly clear line of 
definition between good and bad in magic, because there 
will always be some intermediate and doubtful cases ; 
but it may be said that on the whole harmless magic is 
in native eyes entirely guiltless. 

Black magic, on the other hand, as an anti-social 
thing, whether it be directed against the individual or the 
mass, is frowned upon. But it is not as if the sorcerers 
constituted a criminal minority against which the body 
of public opinion maintained continual warfare. It 
cannot be said that Orokaiva sorcerers are a very distinc- 
tive class. There are no well-defined ‘ orders ’ such as are 
found among other peoples not quite so primitive. In 
fact any one and every one may be accused of sorcery, 
and (to repeat an earlier observation) of those older men 
who ate in any way marked among their fellows as hard, 
shrewd, cunning, or cross-grained, I dare say there are 
few who escape the imputation. 

The attitude of the public is one of fear and mistrust. 
Preventive measures are confined in the main either to 
conciliation (i.e. to the giving of presents) or to the 
making of retaliatory magic. We seldom hear of active 
measutes, though instances are not altogether wanting, 
and sometimes an imputation of sorcery may be the 
direct cause of a village affray. But such affairs are mere 
acts of concerted vengeance: there is nothing of legal 
sanction about them. It is usually found that accusations 
of sorcery are made against men of other villages, not often 
against an individual of the village in which the effects 
of the alleged sorcery have been felt. Therefore, where 
there is such a marked absence of inter-village federation 
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or cohesion as among the Orokaiva, one cannot expect 
to see any central authority which could enforce the law, 
even supposing such a law could be said to exist. 

A spell of dry weather about Wasida was long enough 
to warrant the suspicion of sun-making magic. The guilt 
was laid at the door of one Horova, who, it appears, 
accepted the challenge, admitted or pretended that he 
was making the magic, and averred that he was not 
afraid of the people of Wasida. It was said that once 
Horova bathed the drought would be broken; but it 
does not seem to have occurred to those who suffered 
from the drought that they might bring it to an end by 
ducking the magician. Yet even if they had thought of 
this measure it is doubtful whether they could have put 
it into effect without coming into conflict with Horova’s 
friends, who would certainly have stood by him. 

There is no judicial procedure among the Orokaiva, 
and no ‘ police force’. In so far as sorcery is concerned, 
by the way, these deficiencies are perhaps not altogether 
deplorable. The suspicion of sorcery, where it is backed 
up by ignorant legal authority, may go to extraordinary 
lengths of oppression. No Papuan people has reached 
that stage of legal development which would have made 
possible such condemnations as those of West Africa, 
by which some populations are said to have been almost 
decimated. Even in medieval Europe it was simply the 
fear of magic which led to the incredible abuses of the 
witch-trials. In these more advanced societies the belief 
in sorcery broke out in a new direction, and found 
another means of doing evil by assailing the imputed and 
frequently innocent sorcerers. 

We may leave out of consideration the measures which 
the Government finds it necessary to adopt against magic, 
viz. those of conviction and punishment. While they 
serve their purpose in keeping the practice of magic in 
check, they cannot, I imagine, stamp out the belief in 
magic, and its really harmful corollary the fear of magic. 

1 Vide Sir H. H. Johnston, George Grenfell, p. 663. 
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The only method by which these can be successfully 
eradicated is that of education, which however slow and 
laborious is none the less sure. One must admit that 
whoever tries to disabuse a native’s mind of the belief in 
black magic is likely to meet with that well-known air of 
being politely unconvinced ; or he may meet with a show 
of agreement which is just as shallow as it is cordial. The 
native is very prone to go away thinking that the white 
man is a trifle too blunt to understand the occult influ- 
ences which have so long been at work among his people. 
Considering this stubborn, or perhaps one should say 
resilient, frame of mind, one might almost despair of 
effecting a change, and the process of abolishing magic 
and the evil variety of it called sorcery will therefore be 
at best dishearteningly slow. The process indeed is, so 
to speak, asymptotic and the actual end of it probably 
beyond attainment. Nevertheless as the work of educa- 
tion continues, as the native grows increasingly familiar 
with causes and effects as we see them, we may expect 
him little by little to find out and correct the falsity 
of his own ideas. 
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GLOSSARY 


atiti (asisi), Shadow, spirit (p. 27). 

ba, taro. 

ba-embo, Taro man. 

ba-sivo, taro medicine. 

Batgona, the Snake cult which preceded the Taro cult. 
ba-tetekari, ‘ throwing the taro’; minor black magic. 
Bayoga, wild thyme, a taro medicine. 

bere, taro offsets. 

binei, ghost or spirit of dead ; ‘ devil-devil ’. 

diroga, ghost or spirit of slain man. 

Diroga, the cult associated with spears and diroga. 
Eriri, rainbow ; the Rainbow cult. 

gose, the evil wish ; minor black magic. 

harau (karan), platform, especially a yam platform or yam house. 
Hohora, domestic cock ; a kind of yam; the Hohora cult. 
inja, sorcery ; the sorcerer’s specific or medicine. 
Jipari, the shaking-fit of the Taro cult. 

kai, sorcery ; sorcerer’s specific or medicine ; a yam. 
Kaiva, a variety of taro; one of the Taro sects. 

karau, vide harau. 

kasamba, singing and feasting of the Taro cult. 

Kivere, a variety of taro; one of the Taro sects. 

kore, a harmless or beneficent specific or medicine. 
kurokuro, alangalang grass (p. 111). 

Orokaiva, the Binandele-speaking people of the Northern Division. 
Puga, fruit of a cycad. 

saruka, sorcery ; the sorcerer’s specific or medicine. 
sivo, a harmless or beneficent specific or medicine. 
sovai, ghost or spirit of dead ; ‘ devil-devil’. 

Tauga, the nut of Terminalia Okari. 

tinogu, the singing and feasting of the Taro cult. 
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BA-EMBO, to. 

Baigona cult, 1, 7, 8. 
followed by Taro, 77-9. 
name, II. 
origin of, 82. 
paroxysms, 16, 48, 52. 
priests, 8, 10. 
sorcerers, 8, 207, 208. 
taboo on reptiles, 46. 

Bananas, 116. 

Bara, $9. 

Bark-cloth, 138. 

Ba-tetekari, 149-50, 185. 

Beaver, WEN 217, 220: 

Betel (areca), 116, 121, 123. 

Betel pepper, 123. 

Bia, 18, 74, 77. 

Biagi, 120. 

Black Magic, 208 et seqq. 
death as caused by, 216, 217. 
poisons in, 211-14. 
secrecy of, 210. 
suggestion in, 214-17. 

- white magic and, 169, 208, 209. 

Buninia, 12-16, 30, 74. 


CHINNERYSE Wi b:535 4501250745 
77, 88. 

Christianity, adaptation of, 84-6. 
Manau Cult and, 74-7. 

Clans, 124, 125. 

Clearing, 130, 131. 

Clifford, Sir Hugh, 163. 

Climate, 111. 

Cockatoos, 142. 

Coco-nuts, 116, 121-3, 145. 

Communicating the Taro, 31, 32. 

Couvade, 194. 

Cults, new, enumerated, 3. 
readily adopted, 6. 

Cultural mutations, 77-81. 

Cuscus, 139, 140. 

Czaplicka, 89, go. 


DANCES, 20, 40, 71, 97, 98. 
Dasiga, 18, 74-7, 82, 88. 
Davenport, F. M., 86, 88. 
Dawson, A. T., 162. 
Diroga Cult, 68-72. 

dances, 20, 71. 

different from Taro, 78. 


meaning of name, 69-71. 
proselytizing, 18. 
sorcery of, 64, 65, 72. 
spears, 68, 71, 72, 208. 


ELDER, Rev., 7, 42, 46, 68. 
Enock, C. R., 106, 
ErirsiCult-72, 733178) 82: 
European influences, 80, 92. 

garden products, 124. 
Excitement, craving for, 92. 
Experts, Taro, 10. 


FALLAIZE, E.N., 89. 
Fencing, 140, 141. 
Fertilizing, 133, 134. 
Fishing, 114, 135. 

Bint eA 450752 

Floods, 112. 

Flying Fox (Fruit Bat), 142. 
Frazer, 194, 199. 


GAMES for natives, 94. 

Garden Magic, 146-50. 

Gilly Se Ms 77. 

glossolalia, 88. 

Grass, long, 111, 129, 131-3, 138. 


HADDON, A. C.,, 3, 6. 
Hohora Cult, 73. 
dance, 40. 
Holland, Henty, 7, 12, 65, 75, 76. 
Humbari, 59. 
Hunting, 112, 113. 


INSTABILITY primitive, 88-90. 
Instruction, Horticultural, 163-5. 
Intensive culture, 156-60. 


JIPABI, 10, 14, 48-56. 
derived from Basgona, 16. 
hushed up, 15. 
native attitude towards, 91. 
native theory of, 52, 53. 
pathological or no? go. 
physical effects of, 94. 
popularity of, 86. 
remedy for, 91, 92. 
similar phenomena to, 86-8. 
supposed effect of, 53. 
transmissible, 51, 52, 86. 
varietics of, 67. 
voluntary or no? 54-6. 
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KAS AMBA, 10, 11, 18, 37-9, 59, 98; 
148. 

Kava Keva Cult, 3, 4. 

Kekesi rites, 3, 4, 77- 

Kurokuro, see under Grass, long. 


LABOUR, garden, 150-2. 
Labour problem, 106, 107. 
Land system, 124-9. 
League of Nations, 106. 
Ling Roth, H., 153. 
Lutheran Mission, 76. 


MAGIC, black, see under Black Magic 
and Sorcery. 
catalytic, 202, 203. 
chicanery in, 197. 
conventionalization of, 198. 
education and, 172, 187, 225. 
garden, 146-50. 
heat in, 182-4. 
impulsive, 171. 
laws of similarity and contact, 199. 
logic of, 194-200. 
prayer and, 182, 186. 
procedure of, 173 et seqq., 117-87. 
rainmaking, 177, 201. 
religion and, 169, 207. 
routine, see under Magic, Procedure. 
specifics in, 173 et seqq., 200-8. 
spontaneous and conventional, 171. 
symbols in, 171, 187-94. 
sympathetic, 170. 
throwing away in, see under Ba- 
tetekari. 
weight or pressure in, 184, 185. 
wish or hope as basis of, 179. 
Maize, 121. 
Managalasi, 118. 
Manau Cult, 73-7. 
christianity and, 74-7. 
different from Taro, 78. 
origin of, 74. 
Mandate, German New Guinea, 106, 
Murray, G. H., 152. 
Murray, Sir J. H. P., 93, 121. 


NAME-CHANGING, 68. 

Native agriculture, 105. 

“New Guinea Dynamite’, 114, 115, 
135. 

New Hebrides, 100. 

North American Indians, 87. 

Northern Division, r1o. 


PAPAW, 121. 
Paroxysms, Baigona Cult, 8, 48, 52. 
Taro Cult, see ander Jipari. 


INDEX 


Peasant proprietorship, 107, 108. 
Pig-traps, 113, 114, 141. 

Pitfalls, miniature, 143. 

Placation of dead, 26, 27, 61, 148, 152. 
Plantations scheme, 108, 109. ~ 
Possession, spiritual, 10, 16, 34. 
Products, garden, 117. 

Proselytism, 18, 19. 

Puga Nuts, 115, 117, 144, 145. 
Pumpkins, 121, 124. 


RAFF, Rev. E., 4, 100. 
Rats, 140, 141, 142. 
Ratzel, 157, 160. 
Reincarnation, animal, 25, 26. 
Rice, 124, 133. 
Rivers, W. H. R., 199. 
Rivers of Northern Division, 111, 112. 
Rotation of areas, 126-8. 
evils of, 153-6. 
grass plains and, 131. 
labour saving, 129, 130, 153, 154. 
village disintegration and, 133, 155, 
156. 
Rotation of crops, 162, 163. 


SAGE, 114. 

St. Andrew’s Mission Station, 75. 

Santo, outbreak on, 4, 100. 

Sects, Taro, 19, 66-8. 

Seligman, C. G., 88, 89. 

Semple, Ellen C., 157. 

Shaking Fit, see under Jipari. 

Shooter, Rev. J., 161. 

Sickness, supposed causes of, 57, 216, 
217. 

treatment by Taro men, 58-61. 

Soil, 110. 

Sorcery, see ‘Orokaiva Magic’, passim ; 
also under Black Magic, Baigona, 
Diroga. 

Specifics, magical, 173 et seqq., 200-8. 

good and bad, 8, 36. 
symbols as, 37. 

Spells, origin of, 13. 

Spirits of dead, 9, 25, 26, 27. 

Spread of cults, 5. 

Strong, W. M., 6. 

Sugar-cane, 116, 140. 

Suggestibility, primitive, 86, 89; see 
also under Black Magic. 

Sweet Potatoes, 116, 120. 

Symbols, contact, 190. 

similarity, 189. 


TABOOS, 32, 33, 45, 46. 
Taro (plant), distribution of, 118, 120. 


Taro (plant) (cont.)— 
origin of, 118. 
planting, 136, 137. 
spirits of, 24, 25. 
staple diet, 116. 
varieties of, 66, 116. 

Taro Cult, acceptability of, 83, 84. 
ceremonies affected by, 97, 98. 
change in, 9, 23-30. 
cries, distinctive, 37, 47. 
dances affected by, 97, 98. 
dances of, 40. 
dead associated with, 28-30. 
dissemination of, 16-23. 
distribution of, 22, 23. 
doctoring, 56-62. 
etiquette, 39. 
experts, Io. 
good effects of, 95, 96. 
hand-shaking, 46, 47, 66. 
hierarchy, 32. 
house, 38, 41. 
inauguration, 14. 
initiation, 32-4. 
inspiration, 34-7. 
medicines, 41-5. 
name-changing, 68. 
origin, 9, 11-16. 
orthodoxy, 30. 

_ probation, 32-4. 
resignations, 55. 
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singing, &c., 38, 39. 
taboos, 32, 33, 45, 46. 
utensils, &c., 14, 40. 
vocabulary, 27, 28, 48. 
weather magic, 62-3. 

Taro Men (Ba-embo), 10. 
abnormality of some, 54. 
leaders among, 32. 

Taro villages, 24. 

Tauga nuts, 115, 117, 144-5. 

Terracing, 136. 

Tobacco, 120, 121, 137. 

Tools, 160-2. 

Trees, fruit-bearing, 115. 


*‘VAILALA Madness ’, 4, 5, 6, 56, 88, 
93- 


WEEDING, 138, 139. 

WillssyG., 105,153. 

Wish or hope, as basis of magic, 179. 
play-acting the, 182. 
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YAMS, 116. 
distribution, 118, 120. 
origin, 118, 120. 
planting, 137. 
storing, 145. 
Wavitipas 12, 135,14, 24) 30, 74. 
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